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>» We specialize in 

' high grade cast 
iron lifter rod 
bushings. 


B\\ >» For prices--telephone 
| _ — LESS stick ° or wire collect, or if 
LONGER LIFE you prefer ask for 


representative to call. 


+ PRECISION GEAR AND | 
-WACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


aff 2001 North Tryon Street + Telephone 4-6857 + Charlotte 2, N.C, U.S. A. 
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FACTORING 


| | More and more, the word “COMMERCIAL” is 
| recognized as the “distinguishing mark” in fac- 
| 
| : toring. It is the symbol of long experience, 
complete facilities and resources, and a knowl- 


edge of every branch of the textile industry. 


We will gladly explain in detail what 
COMMERCIAL FACTORING can mean to 





your business in new opportunities and in- 


creased profits. 





COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, inc. Schefer, Schramm & Voge! Peieris, Buhler & Co., Ine, 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARE AVENUE, NEW YORE 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Volume II! 


That knotty problem you have sweated and toiled and steamed over... 
that hard-to-find trouble which is making your production records a F 
nose dive... that detect which is piling up “seconds” and brings the 


Management down on your ears... that’s the time you need help. 


Perhaps one of our Service Men can bring you a new viewpoint; be of 
practical “down to shirt sleeves” kind of help. He is a specialist on 
Draper Looms. He has had wide experience in trouble shooting. His 
efforts and yours will be aided where necessary by our Engineering 


and Research Departments. 


Why not avail yourself of this help .. . it’s yours for the asking. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


wr ce UO A L CE MAS G@ACHU SE UTe 
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For Better Quality...Lower Costs 


OU CAN be sure of smoother, cleaner, 

more uniform yarn at lower cost when you 
lubricate spindles with Texaco Spindura Oils— 
especially made to assure efficient spindle 
operation. 

Spindura Oils resist oxidation, thickening 
and fogging do not form gummy 
deposits. You can run spindles at higher 
speeds and with heavier packages, and still 
have less vibration and “drag”... less hunting 


. fewer ends down... lower 


and lagging . 


power consumption. Yarn stays cleaner. 








Texaco Spindura Oils meet all spindle manu- 
facturers’ specifications for the lubrication of 
spinning, throwing, spooling and twisting 
machines. 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer assist you 
to improve quality, increase quantity, and 
reduce costs when you “Spin with Spindura.” 
Just call the nearest of the more than 2500 
Texaco distributing plants in fhe 48 States, or 
write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


_TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR A ach TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY 
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“TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the TONY MARTIN SHOW every pera night. -« 
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NEW MANUAL PRESENTS 


Pre-Engineered 
TEXROPE 












Selects Most Economical 
Drive for Any Installation! 


— BEFORE has 
specification of the 
right V-belt drive been 
made so simple, so un- 
erring. You turn to a 
page, run down a col- 
saienen umn, and there, in one 
place is the drive you need ... number of grooves, 
diameters of sheaves, size of belt. No turning 
from table to table, no figuring. 
These Pre-Engineered stock Texrope drives 
cover 90% of all requirements. Texrope engi- 











DRIVES! 





neers have carefully selected each one, using eco- 
nomical stock belts and sheaves, Each selection is 
the one best drive for a given requirement of 
power, speed and dimension. 


For the few cases not covered by Pre-Engineered 
stock drives, the manual provides complete, care- 
fully arranged engineering data to make it easy 
to figure special drives. 

Now Available . . . 144 pages, indexed, size 
814, by 11 inches. The most complete V-belt’ drive 
manual ever published. A book that only Allis- 
Chalmers can give you. Copies have been sent to 
many Texrope dealers and users. If you have 
not received one, write for Texbook No. 20P40. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. A 2333 


Texrope, Super-7, Texsteel, Texdrive, Magic-Grip and Vari-Pitch are Allis-Chalmers Trademarks 
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TEXROPE 
.. Greatest 
Name in 


V-Belt Drives 


Sav) 


“Super 7” V-BELTS 
Five Types — Sizes 
to suit every power 
transmission job. 





Texsteel, Texdrive, 
“Magic-Grip” 
— sheaves in a full 
range of sizes, 

grooves. 





“Vari-Pitch” 
SHEAVES 


Exact variations in 
speed, stationery or 
motion control. 


SPEED 
CHANGERS 
Speed variations up 
to 375% at the turn 

of a crank. 





ENGINEERING 
Finest V-Belt engi- 
neering talent in the 
world—at your call. 





TEXROPE “Super 
7” V-Belts result 
from the cooperative 
research of two great 
companies — Allis- 
Chalmers and B. F. 
Goodrich. They are 
sold only by A-C. 
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to Industry 
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‘ No wonder weavers are enthusiastic! Here’s a 
S metal cloth roll with the light weight of its wood 
es H predecessor, yet with all of the advantages of 
“ strong, non-warping, non-splintering, corrosion- 
resistant Aleoa Aluminum! 

Count the advantages yourself! ‘Vhink of a cloth 
roll that won’t absorb wet colors in the bleachery 
won't get “soggy —yet will never rust-stain the 
cloth it carries. A cloth roll whose smooth surface 

e, will never roughen or splinter, despite careless 

r handling . . . whose ends will never “round out” at 

$, | the drive holes; always stay square for positive 
fit. A roll from which the cloth will always slip 
off easily. 

This is typical of the improvements Alcoa Alumi- 
num is making possible in the textile industry’s 
machinery and materials handling equipment. 
ALUMINUM ComMpPANY oF AmerICcA, 1939 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. Sales 

- : offices in principal cities. 

up 

m 

gi- 

the 

ll. * al 

- | | - : Manufactured by, and obtainable 
per , . “a iil from, NELSON-WARNER MANU- 
ult . wail : FACTURING COMPANY, 4758 
ot - | i Warner Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
lis- 

EF, 

are 





ALCOA avuminum ” 
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A comparison of card slivers .. . A —«a clean cylinder pro- 
cGuces a sliver with a minimum of neos. broken lea! 
impurities. 


or tner 





B—a dirty cylinder, loaded with impacted waste, cannot do 
efficient rmeonngad job 


The Saco Lowell Continuous Strip- 

per is daily demonstrating its ability to 
increase production at the card and at 

the same time reduce waste and improve 
the cleanliness and evenness of the sliver. 


The freedom from impacted waste, which interferes 
with the carding action of the wire of the cylinder 
clothing, generally reduces the nep count; and the lack of 
periodical stripping improves the uniformity of the sliver. 

The improvement in card operation shown by the 


‘test data’ at the right, is by no means an unusual case 
as evidenced by the fact that — 





there are more than 12,000 Saco-Lowell 
Continuous Strippers now in operation — 
increasing production, improving quality and preventing 
waste for mills who have put them on their cards. 
W rite for bulletin to our nearest office. 


Saco- Lowell Shops © BOSTON 


SHOPS AT BIDDEFORD, MAINE + BRANCHES: CHARLOTTE « GREENVILLE 


* ATLANTA 
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alae 2-3 PICK COU NTERS 


. X “ASIER TQ 


They’re easier to read because the broad-faced wheels carry large, bold, 
lithographed figures .. . figures that are on the same plane with the surface 
of the wheel . . . not sunken figures. 


So you can read your production ‘news’ easily from several feet away... 
without eye-strain. 


This is one of many Veeder-Root Vantage Points which add up to give you 
top value in Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Counters. Look at all you get: 
QUICK CONVERTIBILITY 
YALE LOCK PROTECTION 
COMPRESSION CLAMP DRIVE 
ALL PARTS CORROSION-TREATED 
STRONG, LOW-WEIGHT WHEELS 
: STEEL MOUNTING INSERTS 
| EASY-RESETTING KNOBS 
COMPLETE INSTALLATION 


Have your Veeder-Root 
Field Engineer show you 
exactly what these Veeder- 
Root Vantage Points mean. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. Pic Counters 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. a 
GREENVILLE, S. C. on 


OFFICES IN: Boston. Chicago, Cincin- 1. from — Pay 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, ayertio'é _ Your NX 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. mi ckly co "Te LAL 

Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Qv 

Aires, Montevideo, Mexico City. In 

England; Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson \ 

Works, 20 Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey. 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, 
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L. the fall of 1937 a group of workers in the | 
Research Laboratories of Interchemical Corporation, h 
searching for better methods for coloring textiles, suc- h 
ceeded in developing entirely new types of coloring 8 
materials. These were pigmented water-in-oil emulsions. }* 
Christened Aridye* Pigment Colors, these new products © 
proved to have many advantages over conventional dyes 5 
for textile printing. p 





Today, on their 10th anniversary, Aridye Pigment 
Colors are known throughout the world. In the x nited 

_ States, Canada, Latin America, arenes India, and 
Far East, textile printers are 
Aridye Pigment Colors for printing coftor 
other natural and synthetic fibers. 
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IN 10 SHORT 


' A 


‘The original formulations of pigmented water-in-oil emulsions ¢ 
have peas etd improved. Other types of Aridye Pigment Colors 
have b _ pti reduced for application by the oil-in-water emulsion 







ne soly. lvent dispersion system, and the aqueous dispersion 
Pro cesses, for dyeing with various types of Aridye Pigment 
oloi ve beém, developed. Through constant research, Inter- 
chem hdl will continue its leadership in the development of better 
products and processes for better pigment printing and dyeing. 
A fully equipped organization stands 
ready to aid you in the solution of any ater “hasliiaiidiedele aes | 
printing or dyeing problem involving the ARIDYE PIGMENT COLORS - 


application of pigment colors. And you FOR TEXTILE PRINTING © 





° "eto Sharpness of Mark _- 

are cordially invited to call on us at any Chaen bisiinieon Ae 
time for technical service or information. Fastness to Sunlight ti 
Write to Interchemical Corporation— Faines to Weshing 
Textile Colors Division—Pioneers in Pig- Uniformity of Shade 

7 ae ‘ Ease and Economy of “~~ 
ment Colors for Textiles—Box 357, Fair Asctiédhon SS —+ 
Lawn, N. J . No Impairment of Hand 
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CORPORATION 


TEXTILE COLORS DIVISION, FAIRLAWN, N. J. © ROCK HILL, S.C. © PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


*Reg. Trade Mark U. S. Patent Office 
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> AMERICAN BACH. CO. 


& The bare truth is that the importance of 
the spinning frame, stripped of whatever 
drafting system is used on it, is too often 
minimized. Just as defects in a foundation 
may eventually weaken and render useless 
any building, so may anything less than a first 
class frame seriously affect your spinning 
production. H & B Spinning Frames, 
whether equipped with conventional 3-roll, 
4-roll Long-Draft or Casablancas High-Draft 
systems, are designed and built for superior 


performance from the beginning. 
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SPINNING FRAMES 






74 Good Gases for Setter Spinning 















ee For mills who prefer the simplic- 
ity and economy of roller drafting, the 
H & B 4-Roll Long Drafe System is 
ideal. It is equipped with a patented 
weighting assembly having a minimum 
of parts, streamlined for cleanliness, 
and without stirrup adjusting screws. 
This is a One unit interlocking assembly 
wherein weighting distribution is posi- 
tively controlled by one weight for all 
drafting rolls. 


& For mills who prefer a belt system 
there is nothing better than H & B 
Casablancas. This system, with two 
endless belts to carry the roving, fea- 
tures automatic precision weighting, 
streamlined saddle, and a new one-piece 
cradle. It offers more possibilities for 
better quality yarn than does any con- 


ventional system. 


“lerxttle Machinery 
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give ct the added benefit of the H&S Spinning Prame. 











Above — 4-Roll Long Draft System 


Below— H & B Casablancas High-Draft System 







































































Here’s the Most Costly 


Here lies (in how many mills?) the golden goose 
of weave-room efficiency. How could it have been 
killed ? 

By failure to study, to teach, or to understand the 
new features of new C&K Looms. 

By lack of appreciation of the importance of main- 
taining proper temperature and humidity. 

By sloppy winding so yarn snarls coming off the 
bobbin and stops the loom. | 


Goose You Can Cook! 


By careless sizing of warp and conditioning of filling. 

By inadequate maintenance in the weave room. 

If your goose is in danger of “‘cooking,”’ there’s only 
One way to save it— by friendly and-informal (but 
thorough) education of your entire organization. It 
will be worth the effort for modern C&K Looms do 
improve working conditions, earning power, the 
security of everyone’s job, and insure the future pros- 
perity of the mill. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD 
| i & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, &. 4. 


/ 
| 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. j 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. « CHARLOTTE, N.C. « ALLENTOWN, PA. } 


‘ I ef eatt! e- 


g between Today's Knowledge... 
and Tomorrow's Looms 
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NYLON CONING OIL 702 











A COMPLETELY SAPONIFIABLE SYNTHETIC ESTER 





e Uniform low viscosity insures even take-up 
e Promotes clear, uniform stitch 
e Prevents stripping 


e Does not stain 


° . : JOUR ASSURANCE OF PXCELLENCE 
e Easily removed in scouring 


F. W & CO., IN (;. 


TS EAST 26th STREET . NEW YORK 1 
e FACTORY & LABORATORIES: BOONTON, N. J. ¢ 


CANADA BOSTON GREENVILLE,S.C. CHICAGO BRAZIL 


E. F. Drew & Co., Ltd. Chamber of Commerce 805 Woodside Bldg., 919 N. Michigan Ave., &.F.Drew & Cia., Ltd. 
Montreal Bldg., Zone 10 (New Southern Office) Zone 11 Rio De Janeiro 
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Old model band-drive frames can 
be converted to tape-drive, and made 
to operate at peak efficiency, by in- 
stalling the parts shown on the op- 
posite page. Higher speeds can be 
attained with less vibration and with 
fewer ends down; spindle speeds are 
uniform, which means uniform twist, 
better package and more yarn. 


Light-weight solid aluminum alloy 
Separators mean less wear on yarn 
while it is being spun: Ball Bearing 
Tape Tension Pulleys mean low 
power consumption, no tapes off due 
to choked or sticky pulleys: silent 
Chain Drive means less noise, less 
vibration: individual driving pulleys, 





Individual Pulley-Tape 


CONVERSIONS! 
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and high strength ground and pol- 
ished shafting, mounted on heavy 
duty balJ-bearings means low power 
consumption, smooth operation and 
no more cylinder trouble. 


On frames that’ are already tape- 
driven, the installation of our indi- 
vidual Driving Pulleys, high strength 
shafting and heavy duty ball-bear- 
ings will eliminate cylinder trouble 
for keeps. This is because the power 
input is through a steel shaft, rather 
than a tin cylinder. The driving pul- 
leys are made of much heavier steel 
than cylinders, yet do not coast, be- 
cause the mass of rotating metal is 
near the center of gyration. No more 
heads to jerk out. 


Let one or our representatives show you how a Meadows 
Conversion will increase production on your spinning frames. 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING 
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1. CHAIN DRIVE: 1” or 34” center 
guide, silent chain, hardened steel 
cylinder gear, cast iron machined 
Jack-gear, cast iron swing arm. 
Jack-shafts can be furnished either 
plain or ball bearing. 


2. MEADOWS TENSION PULLEY 
ASSEMBLY: B-214 LA Ball Bear- 
ing aluminum alloy Tension Pul- 
ley, 3%” diameter, 1%” crown 
face; B-243 Tension Weight, B- 
241 Spacing Collar; M-48 curved 
steel Washer; Cap Screw and Set 
Screw. 


3. B-299 UNIVERSAL BALL BEAR- 
ING CYLINDER UNIT: Built with 
heavy duty Fafnir Bearings; metal 
shields both sides for dust elimi- 
nation; self aligning. Can be 


furnished for any particular in- 
stallation. 


We Engineer and service each installa‘ion, 






COMPANY — 
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4. NEW WHIRLS: Can be furnished 
to your specifications. 


5. ALUMINUM ALLOY SEPARATOR 
SHIELDS: Made from high strength 
aircraft sheet aluminum, with cast 
hub. Brackets, rods and acces- 
sories can be furnished with the 
blades. Shields will bend without 
breaking. 


6: ADJUSTABLE CAST IRON SUP- 
PORTING HANGERS: For each make 
of frame. 


7. INDIVIDUAL PRESSED STEEL 
DRIVING PULLEY: Made of 18 
gauge, high strength cold rolled 
steel, welded to steel hub; steel 
hub has shaft-protecting ring in- 
side, to prevent set-screws from 
biting into shaft, making pulley 
easily adjustable. 


design and manufacture all parts. 


ATLANTA, GA. 





8. NEW CAST IRON CROSS-GIRTS: 
Can be furnished for any particu- 
lar application. 


9. HIGH STRENGTH STEEL SHAFT- 
ING: SAE 1035, cold rolled, ground 
and polished. 





Representatives 


JAMES P. COLEMAN, 
P.O. Box 1351, Greenville, S.C. 





WALTER S. COLEMAN, 
P.O. Box 722, Sailsbury, N. ©. 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 
93-A Broadway, Providence, R. !. 


R. L. HOLLOWAY, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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@ A BUYING GUIDE FOR ABRASIVES ® 


POINT No. 10 


REPUTATION 


As many purchasing agents realize, known 
names carry plenty of weight in winning 
acceptance and approval of the men who 
use the products they buy. In abrasives, no 
name is more favorably known than that of 
The Carborundum Company. Instantly recog- 
nized and widely respected, it has signified 
peak quality for years. 








Management knows well the standing of 
The Carborundum Company in industry. 
Men who have worked with these abrasive 
tools are familiar with their superior perform- 
ance. When abrasives by CARBORUNDUM 
are specified and ordered, there is no need 
to defend, explain or justify your selection. 
They are the choice of those whose prefer- 
ence has been confirmed by experience. The 
Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE an 


BONDED ABRASIVES 
COATED ABRASIVES 


ABRASIVE GRAINS AND 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
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SANDOZ PRESENTS Wre cobse ahiwemtrie of the mah 


Within his own four walls is one 
place aman can give full rein to a desire 
to express himself in color. From the 
famous “stable” of Stafford robes, bear- 
ing the distinctive stallion trademark, 
he can select his own winning colors. 

Goodman & Theise, Inc., manufac- 
turers of Staffordwear, have selected 
Sandoz to participate in the dyeing of 
Stafford fabrics. 

Typical of the Sandoz products offer- 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 


ing economies in handling and the 
greatest possible certainty of color 
fastness is CHLORAMINE BRILLIANT 
ORANGE RS which has excellent prop- 
erties for printing of rayon fabrics. It 
is the brightest of all direct orange dye- 
stuffs and is also ideal for clear salmon- 
pink and tea-rose shades on underwear 
fabrics and sewing thread where its 
good wash fastness is appreciated. 
For acid, chrome or direct dyes... 


INC., 61 


VAN DAM ST 


or auxiliary chemicals... for both 
natural and synthetic fibres . . . be 
guided by the successful “color achieve- 
ments” you have been seeing in these 
Sandoz advertisements. 

Sandoz application laboratories are 
located in New York, Boston, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Charlotte and 
Toronto, where stocks in a wide range 
are carried. Other branches are in 
Chicago, Paterson and Providence. 


REET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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THIS IS NO. 


VARIOUS SHAPES OF 
PINEAPPLE CONES 
(No. 50 Winding Machine) 


The Pineapple Coning Attachment is 
capable of building a wide variety of pack- 


= 
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66 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINE 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


greater the taper at the base and corre- 
spondingly less at the nose. Using a hole 
farther back gives the opposite effect. 
Selection of the proper hole to give the 
desired taper is the first adjustment to be 
made. 

The next setting — preliminary to de- 





Fig. 1. Examples of variety in shape of Universal Pineapple Cone. 


age shapes as shown in Fig. 1. The taper 
of both nose and base of cone can be varied; 
the winding point can be placed where de- 
sired; and there is a choice of traverse 
lengths. 

The traverse of the yarn is controlled by 
the motion of the bell crank (A in Fig. 2), 
which in turn is controlled by the shape of 
the slot in the taper bar (B). This bar 
pivots on a center which is created by in- 
serting a stud in one of the five holes in the 
taper bar and traverse frame back. The 
pivoting takes place as the increasing size 
of the package causes the inner end of the 
bar to travel along the groove in the 
builder cam (C). The use of one hole or 
another does not affect the amount that 
the traverse is shortened, but it does change 
the angles at nose and base of the cone. The 
farther forward the hole that is used, the 
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Fig.2. No. 50 Pineapple Coning Attach- 


ment 





termining the winding point —is made 
with the traverse bar. There is a table in 
the catalog giving the normal traverse bar 
settings for the commonly used builder 
cams, but the following will do if it is neces- 
sary to use an alternate method. 

1. Place the pressure roll (D) against 
the empty paper cone and the taper bar 
with the back end raised nearly as high as 
it will go, so that there is only % in. 
clearance between the bar and the shoulder 
of the traverse frame back. 

2. Check the position by turning the 
cone by hand through one revolution of the 
cam. 

3. Obtain the desired winding point by 
screwing the traverse bar in or out of the 
traverse slide. 

This gives an approximate position of 
the winding point. Next it is necessary to 
adjust for the traverse length. All cones 
are wound with a 5 in. main cam, so the 
length of yarn traverse must be controlled 
by the builder cam (C). 

1. Position the builder cam holder so 
that it is half-way in its limit vertically. 

2. Assemble the builder cam to the 
holder, moving it to the right or left to give 
the desired traverse length — to the right 
for a shorter traverse, to the left for a 
longer traverse. 

With the traverse length set, a more 
accurate setting of the winding point is 
made by shifting the builder cam holder 
and cam assembly up or down by means 
of the slots. The higher the holder, the 
farther forward the winding point. 

Whereas the taper bar hole setting affects 
only the taper, the other two settings affect 
each other to some extent, and a little ex- 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 


UNIVER 













perimentation is therefore necessary in 
order to obtain the shape of package de- 
sired. 

There are no tools manufactured for 
duplicating the settings from one spindle 
to the next, but they can be easily impro- 
vised. A piece of wood whittled to proper 
size is all that is necessary to duplicate any 
of the settings. 


Builder Cams 


Any of a great variety of tapers is possi- 
ble through a choice of several builder cams. 
The four shown in Fig. 3 are standard; the 
others are for special effects. 

(The cams and holders can be identified 
by the number on the face of the part.) 

No. 5 Builder Cam 50-3018-5P3. For 
traverse lengths of 5% in. or less and 
medium base diameter. 

No. 6 Builder Cam 50-3018-6P3. For 
traverse lengths greater than 5)%4 in. and 
medium base diameter. 

No. 8 Builder Cam 50-3018-8P3. Same 
as No. 6 except that it provides for slightly 
more taper. 

No. 15 Builder Cam 50-3018-15P3. For 
large diameter packages (around 6 in.) 
only. Taper is much less than with other 
cams. Not recommended for use with 
highly elastic yarns. 

The builder cam holder used for traverse 
lengths under 5% in. (50-3017-P3) is not 
marked. The No. 4 holder (50-3017-4P3) 
stamped with a ‘‘4”’ is used for traverse 
lengths of 5'% in. and more. 





Fig. 3. Four standard Builder Cams 


(right) and two Holders (left). 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. November, 1947 


“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL and HAMILTON 


23-7-3 
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Open-Type? This general-purpose squirrel- 
cage motor meets about 9 out of every 10 
application requiremients; so chances are it’s 
the design you'll select. Allis-Chalmers builds 
generously proportioned, rugged open-type 
Squirrel-cage motors in sizes from 1 hp to 
the largest practical requirement. 





bal 


Totally-Enclosed? Explosion-Proof? Complete- 
ly weather-proof and fan-cooled, these motors 
are built to beat abrasive dust, dirt and cor- 
rosive fumes, or moisture conditions that 
cause windings in ordinary motors to de- 
teriorate. Explosion-proof type for oil re- 
fineries, paint, varnish cr lacquer plants, etc. ; 
Underwriters approved; reduce hazards in 
explosive or dust atmospheres. Either type 
built from 1 hp and up. 





Splash-Proof? Where operating conditions 
are conducive to entrance of particles or 
liquids into ordinary motors from either top 
or sides, Allis-Chalmers s plash- proof squirrel- 
cage motors may be your best buy. They’re 
designed to exclude top or side directed par- 
ticles and liquids. Sizes 1 hp to the largest. 





Vertical? or Flange-Type? Evther can solve 
a space problem. Vertical motors (sizes 1 
hp to largest) for vertical drives. Flange. 
mounted for side or angle drives. In both 
types bearings and closures are designed to 
prevent grease escapement. Mounting flange 
for attaching to your base can be provided. 


Are Motor Decisions More Important Today? 


OU BET THEY ARE! One obvious 

reason is the need for keeping costs 
down, Another is that in the rush to fill 
demand much equipment is being mis- 
applied; making it harder to maintain 
profits not alone today, but tomorrow, 
the next day and the next year —as long 
as misapplication continues ! 

That’s why it’s important to take a 
good look at motors — their character- 
istics — your equipment — power source 
and surroundings — a you buy and 
apply! If you’re in doubt, don’t take 
chances — call a motor expert! ALLIs- 
CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WIs, A 2327 





ALLIS - CHALMER 
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 ACENTURY | 
OF SEHVICS § 
to Industry 
America Great 
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One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment- 
Biggest of All in_ Range of Industrial Products 
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“TUFFER” Men Help Carders 


| to get eit feesules 


OW ARD-MALDE products, backed by 80 years experience in the manu- 


facture of card clothing, are only part of the service we offer you. We 





know that mills welcome assistance that speeds up production, makes tough jobs 
easier, and increases efficiency. 


That’s why we invite you to talk over your problems with a Howard represent- 
ative. You will find him qualified to help you get better carding results. Your 
dealings with him will be confidential in every way—and, of course, there’s no 
obligation on your part. 


Contact your nearest Howard plant or branch office. 





HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N. C. Branches: Philadelphia, Pa. and Blanco, Texas 





Direct Representation in Canada 





Tu F FER IMPROVES PRODUCTION ALL ALONG THE LINE 





CARD CLOTHING 
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do you know 
what is the biggest development 
in cotton in 19 years? 


it's wrinkle-resistant cotton... 

just announced by DAN RIVER MILLS 
achieved with Monsanto's unique 
textile chemical, RESLOOM C 





Not since the coming of shrinkage control and vat dyeing has anything 
so important to cottons occurred. 


By impregnating the individual cotton fibers with Monsanto's Resloom C, 
Dan River finishing experts have been able to create a cotton fabric that 
really resists wrinkling. 


This new fabric has a crisp, springy “hand” . . . and the wrinkles fall away 


like nothing ever seen before. Resloom will not wear away or wash away. 
: ( 
First developed, in an interesting new cotton tweed, Dan River expects to 


carry these new properties into cotton chambrays, ginghams, twills. 


Here is an excellent example of what a planned program of cooperation 
between fabric creator and textile chemical 
manufacturer will yield. 


AES ANTO For Resloom information address: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Textile Chemicals De- 
CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS partment, 140 Federal Street, Boston 10, 


Massach usetts. Resloom : Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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SERVING INDUSTRY .. . WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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The 0/4 Machin 


Stainless steel dye 
beams are manu- 
factured by Smith, 
Drum for use with 
the Clover-Leaf 
Beam and Package 
Dyeing Machine. 
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Special package 
carrier supplied 
with Smith-Drum 
Clover-Leaf Ma- 
chine. This is the 
type used with 
packages wound 
on large diameter 


tubes or. spriags. 
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That Will Dye 
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This revolutionary Smith-Drum Machine makes it pos- 
sible, for the first time, to dye as many as four beams or 
yarn Carriers at once, in the same machine, with ex- 
actly the same liquor ratio as required to dye only one! 
This results in absolutely uniform dyeing . . . because 
each beam or package carrier is dyed at identical tem- 
perature, pressure, flow and with the same additions 
of dyestuffs. 


When less than a full load is to be dyed, pressure 


flow and liquor ratio are automatically adjusted so 
that they remain the same as when dyeing a full load. 
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nCarriers Under Jdenzica/ Conditions 


Furthermore, pressure and flow can be varied at will 
by the operator, to allow for various sized beams. 

This machine not only assures uniform dyeing re- 
sults but also permits definite economies in operation. 
It is equipped with valve to permit extraction of yarn 
by air pressure before it is removed from the dye tank. 

Other Smith-Drum auxiliary equipment for prepar- 
ing the yarn for dyeing and for drying the yarn after 
extraction is illustrated and briefly described below. 


Complete information will be sent you upon request. 
Write 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY 


Allegheny Ave. at 5th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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Yes! Cyanamid sulphonated oils will help you cut right 
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is becoming more generally available as 
Cyanamid’s channels of raw material 
supply continue to open up. 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE... 
AguasoL* Sulphonated Castor Oils, No- 
Oporo_* Finishing Oils, DEcERESoL* OT 
Wetting Agents, near deo Softeners, 
Finishes, Sizing Compounds, ParamuL** 
115 Water Repellent, and other specialties 
and Heavy Chemicals. 


For low-cost chemical equivalent of dis- 

tilled H,O...Firt-R-Sti_* Demineralizing 

Units. 
** Trade-mark 
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*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





through one of your most pressing problems. For when 
you use Cyanamid sulphonated oils, you put increased 
efhciency and dependable performance to work cutting 
your costs by improving your processing. For the absolute 
uniformity and high quality of Cyanamid oils—made 
possible through Jarge-scale production methods— 
eliminate costly guesswork and help achieve excellent 
results every time. 





Industrial 
Chemicals 


Piviston IV ee 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA ° NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Hehouse Fluorescent Lamps offer HIGH 


fe LIGHT OUTPUT to provide real SEE-ABILITY. 


Their low surface brightness minimizes direct 
glare. They provide excellent distribution of 
light, are cool burning, and duplicate most 
closely the color of OUTDOOR DAYLIGHT. To 
step-up production in your mill, plant or office, 
to reduce waste or spoilage, to help improve 
quality or product, to promote safety—it’s to 
your advantage to provide good lighting —the 
kind synonymous with Westinghouse. Yes—for 
fluorescent lighting at its best, specify West- 


inghouse—the name you know in lamps! 


Lamp Division, Westinghouse ic Corp., Bloomfield, N. J, 
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Duick Delivery 


@ Delays in securing replacement parts rs 
are expensive luxuries. Idle men and re 
. machines because of breakdowns are ee 
items few companies can afford. When it's 
bronze bearings you need there is no 
excuse for waiting. Simply call your local 
Johnson Bronze warehouse or your local 
Johnson Bronze Distributor. | 











nh an 


Be sure to specify Johnson G. P. Bearings. 
From our list of over 850 Standard Stock 
sizes you can buy exactly according to 
your needs. Every bearing is completely | 
eae 2 machined, ready for immediate installa- 
hate : Loe ie | tion. Alterations such as oil holes, grooves 

: | or slots are easily, economically added. 





The next time you need cast bronze bear- | 

ings compare your required sizes with | 

our complete stock list. Give us the oppor- 
: tunity to prove our excellent service. | 
: The bearings will prove their quality 
through performance. 


Che 
MOST 
COMPLETE 


SLEEVE BEARING BEARING HEADQUARTERS 


SERVICE 


930 $, MILL STREET Wy NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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MAKE THE FABRICS 
* WOMEN DREAM ABOUT 


WITH BEAUTIFUL, MAGICALLY PRACTICAL 





Velon fibre gives you magic selling-power . .. because for 


the first time “impractical” colors become practical, woven designs 








more beautiful... because Velon is non-absorbent, can be 
cleaned so quickly and completely ... because the wonderful 
fabrics you can make defy dirt, staining, shrinkage, fading, 
wear and age. Velon will expand your production. 

Write Firestone, Akron, for free full-color booklet on Velon, 


and for technical assistance. 





*#TRADE MARK 
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NEW BOOK 


ILLUSTRATES DU PONT 
CONTINUOUS PEROXIDE BLEACH 
SYSTEMS 


For Better, Faster Bleaching of Cotton 
: Piece Goods at Lower Over-all Costs 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Electrochemicals Department 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send my copy of ‘‘Du Pont Continuous 
Peroxide Bleaching Systems.”’ 


Name 





Firm Position 
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Ow is the time to improve your bleach- 
N ery so that it will return the most in 
the way of fast production of quality goods 
at low cost. You can do it with one of the 
cost-saving, production-boosting Du Pont 
Continuous Bleaching Systems which can 
be specifically designed to meet your pro- 
duction requirements. Typical layouts and 
other information are given in this new 
book, copies of which can te obtained by 
writing or mailing the coupon below to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Electrochemicals Department, Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 
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Working Pressures: lp to 
150 pounds steam: 300 pounds 
cold water, oil, or gas, non-shock. 


wae? 


Ben: 


Cat. No. 14%.P 
(Angle Pattern, 
No. 16%P) 











150-POUND 
PLUG TYPE «(Ree 

BRASS 
1. For initial steam or air pressures up to 250 GLOBE AND ANGLE VALVES 


lbs., reduced to within 80%. Sizes up to 2 in. 


eee 


NO. 960 BRASS 
-RESSURE REGULATOR 








| 2. Can’t wear out; every working part is renew- 





able. Piston operates in removable cylinder WHERE TO USE THEM 
| liner. Recommended for all spots where flow is throt- 
3. Can be furnished for any of four service tled, and where operating conditions are severe. 
pressure ranges: 1 to 10, 5 to 30, 20 to 100, Ideal for soot blower, blow-off, boiler feed, drip 
90 to 200 pounds. Setting within each pres- and drain lines. 
sure range is by simple hand-wheel adjust- 
ment. Operation is completely automatic. WHY THEY GIVE BETTER SERVICE 


4. Maintains uniform reduced pressure at all They are designed throughout for tough work. 
times. Pressure cannot build up. 


| Plug type disc and seat provide extra-wide bear- 

5. Simplified design: has minimum working ing surfaces for maximum resistance to wire- 
parts. Fully accessible for inspection. Easy drawing and damage by foreign matter. Taper 
to service. of disc permits easy regulation of flow. 


Seating materials (Crane Nickel Alloy to Exel- 
loy) are harder, tougher, and stronger than met- 
als ordinarily used in brass valves. They have 
higher resistance to wear, temperature, galling, 
and scoring. See your Crane catalog, p. 31 or 


How to Choose the Right Size 


For best results, having the right size pressure regu- 
lator for your needs is all-important. Get this folder 
with its handy size selector, and other data to help 
you order. Or, see your Crane catalog, p. 410-411. 





WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER AD-1597 WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AD-1668 


CRANE CO., General Offices, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


EVERYTHING FROM... 








Tui! PLUMBING 
VALVES AND 
FITTINGS - A Ni HEATING 
PIPE 


FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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BARBER-COLMAN 
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CHRON 


electronic 
| SIZE COOKING CONTROL 
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@ Electronically controls the cooking temperature 
at any point from 100°F to 210°F. 


@ Automatically governs the length of time for 
bringing the cold size mixture up to cooking 
temperature—adjustable from 15 to 90 minutes. 


MSR SS as sic bia 





° . ° Es 
@ Electronically sets and maintains the tempera- ‘ TrmcHRON 
ture at which the cooked size will be held until “contre 
it is removed from the kettle — within a range 


of 100°F to 210°F. 


| @ Axtomatically times the length of the cooking 
cycle for a predeterminable period of from 20 
to 180 minutes. 


| LIGHTS INDICATE... 





@ When the size mixture is being raised to cook- 
ing temperature. 


@ When the size is cooking. 


® When the cooking is completed and the mixture 
is at the desired holding temperature. 


TEMCHRON, the only completely part of the cycle — warm-up time, 





electronic time-temperature cycle cooking temperature, cooking time, 
controller, provides hitherto unat- or holding temperature — can be 
tainable accuracy, flexibility, and re- made by simply resetting calibrated 
liability. Identical cycling is assured dials. Write today for Bulletin 
from batch to batch, for any dial set- F-3054 describing details and ap- 
tings, yet simple adjustments permit plications of TEMCHRON, another 
cycle changes as required by differ- Unit of Complete Slasher Control by 
ent size formulas. Changes in any Barber-Colman. 











Darber-Cobman Company 


45 YEARS EXPERIENCE SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 





ROCKFORD BOSTON GREENVILLE GREENSBORO ATLANTA 
ILLINOIS MASSACHUSETTS SOUTH CAROLINA NORTH CAROLINA GEORGIA 


San 
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EASY 


‘at Removal 


IMPROVES QUALITY 








To maintain a high quality product vou 
must keep your carding machines, spin- 
ning frames and looms free of fly and 
lint. The easiest way to do this is by 
using the Hansen Quick Coupling and 
Air Blow Gun; so quick and convenient 
your operator will use it often. 


The Hansen Coupling contains an auto- 
matic valve that shuts tight as soon as 
the hose plug is pulled out. No unscrew- 
ing of hose connections, no shut-off 
valves ... and no lost air. 


AY ; a Sy ; 
HANSEN Cou G8 


SIMPLIFY HOSE CONNECTIONS 


~ 





You can use shorter hose lengths, which 
are easier to handle, because connect- 
ing and disconnecting is so easy. The 
coupling swivels all the way around, so 
there are no kinks in the hose. 


There are Hansen Couplings to fit your 
present hose line. For new installations 
we recommend 1" pipe line, with hose 
size 4%" |. D., 1" O.-D. Parts and part 
numbers for new installations are shown 
at right. Write for catalog and details. 


HANSEN REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW ENGLAND STATES: 
A. D. Geiger, Belmont, Mass. 


SOUTHERN OHIO, WEST VA., KY.: 
Steinbagen Airline Products, Dayton,O. 


WESTERN, SOUTHWESTERN STATES: 
Burklyn Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


NORTHERN ILL., EASTERN IOWA: 


EASTERN, SOUTHERN STATES: 
B-R Engineering Co., Baltimore, Md. 


NORTHERN OHIO: 
F.& W. Ursem Co., Cleveland, Obio 


Norris Engineering Co., Chicago, Il. 
INDIANA, WISCONSIN: 
Neff Engineering Co., Ft.Wayne, Ind. 


CENTRAL WESTERN STATES: 
John Henry Foster Company, 


NORTHERN CALIF., NEVADA: 
H. E. Linney Co., Oakland, Calif. 


MICHIGAN: 
Wm. H. Nash Co., Detroit, Mich. 


St. Louis, Mo., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Socket 


No. 5300 













Hose Clamp Plug 
No. 5-PP19 


Hose Clamp 





No. HC-2P19 


Air Blow Gun 
No. 25 





° 10” Extension Nozzle 


No. 26 
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Armstrong’s NC 727 Accotex Cot 
... the most widely used 


general-purpose roll covering 


Another covering in the Armstrong Line is the 
NC 727 Accotex Cot. Because it consistently pro- 
duces high quality yarn, it is now being used by 
more mills than any other roll covering. 


These cots give you the advantages of both syn- 
thetic rubber and cork. This combination of tough- 
ness and high friction provides the maximum amount 
of eyebrow resistance possible today in a synthetic 
cot. It also results in better drafting for high yarn 
strength with less slicking up. This means that Arm- 
strong’s NC 727 Accotex Cots do not need the fre- 
quent rebuffing that shortens cot life. 


NC 727 Accotex Cots spin quality yarn longer 
than “‘straight’’ synthetic covers. They have a long 
initial service life. And they can be rebuffed as 
many as five or six times. Their resilience provides 
quick recovery from hard ends. They reduce lap- 
ping because they have little affinity for textile 
fibers and are non-sweating. 





Are you 
on cotton 


All Accotex Cots 
offer these 
extra advantages 


GOOD START-UP — Accotex 
Cots are non-thermoplastic and 


resist flattening. 


SOLVENT RESISTANCE—Acco- 
tex Cots are not affected by 
oil, water, dyes, or commonly 
used textile solvents. 


SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION— 
Accotex Cots have no seams, 
no structural weaknesses to 


cause failure in service. 


QUICK ASSEMBLY — Accotex 
Cots are ready glued for easier, 
quicker assembly, 


CORK COTS 
pNeleeh i> Gr \ i fe), b 
ROLL SHOP EQUIPMENT 
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WON’T LAP 


Where lapping is a serious consideration 
when running wool or synthetic fibers on 
cotton system equipment, Armstrong’s new 
J490 Accotex Cot is the roll covering to 
use. It has greater resistance to top roll 
laps than any other roll covering. 


In drawing and roving operations, for ex- 
ample, you don’t have to worry about 
fibers being pulled out of the sliver or rov- 
ing and accumulating on the top roll. 

In the spinning room, Armstrong’s new 
J490 Accotex Cot helps send broken ends 
down to the scavenger roll where they 
belong. On long staple cottons, this su- 
perior covering helps keep long, wiry fibers 
spinning smoothly. Such fibers tend less to 
curl up and wrap around a J490 top roll. 


The specially developed synthetic rub- 
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running wool or synthetic fibers 
system equipment? 


ee 


ber compound used in the J490 cot is not 
affected by temperature and humidity 
changes. It won’t sweat. 


You can count, too, on extra long serv- 
ice from J490 cots. Their tough synthetic 
rubber compound has a long initial life. 
Service can be extended by rebuffing these 
cots aS many as five or six times. For 
maximum freedom from eyebrowing, J490 
cots should be used with revolving clearers. 


Test Armstrong’s J490 Accotex Cots on 
your frames now. See how they resist top 
roll laps and help produce better qual‘ty 
yarn. Ask your Armstrong representative 
for samples, prices, and additional infor- 
mation. Or write today to Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Textile Products 
Dept., 3611 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 





















ln the Groove 


Accuracy and uniformity are essential in 
making ring holders, bobbin gears and bolsters. 
Skilled workmanship and quality materials 
mean that all Kluttz parts are machined inside 
and out to exact tolerances .. . that your rings 
and bobbins run smoother and last longer. 


KLUTTZ CAST IRON RING HOLDERS are 
unsurpassed for smoothness, roundness, and 
durability. Available in sizes to fit any spinning 
frame. 


KLUTTZ CAST IRON BOBBIN GEARS have 
the clean-cut, properly beveled teeth that 
make them run as true as higher-priced cut 
tooth gears. 


KLUTTZ CAST IRON BOLSTERS are true in- 


side and out. 





For today's full measure of value, specify 
Kluttz. 


JOHN H. FOARD HARRIS MFG. CO. 


NEWTON, N. C. ARTHUR H. HARRIS 
Corolinas Rep. P. O. BOX 1982, ATLANTA |, GA. 
Georgia, Ala., Tenn., Miss. Rep. 


. P MACHINE & 
ROUTTZ sc" 








ome rew NTA HN. UC. 
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Peper ion wool dyes produce 


consistently level, uniform shades 


with excellent fastness properties, Their — 


qualities of good penetration and superior 
fastness to light, washing, sea water, 
perspiration, carbonizing, and fulling, make 
them particularly desirable in fashionable 
shades for sportswear fabrics, suitings, 
neckwear, knitting yarns for sweaters or 
bathing suits, and hosiery yarns. 

Ask your Calco representative for full details 
on this group of metallized dyes for carbonized 
wool. Our Technical Service Staff will gladly 
assist you with the application of Calcofast 
wool dyes. CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, Bound Brook, 
New Jersey. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


Boston. Charlotte. Providence. eteadetineth 














Dictograph 








The INDIVIDUALLY - ENGINEERED SYSTEM 











PRESIDENT 


A Great 
LABOR-SAVING SYSTEM 
for textile mills! 


SE @ DICTOGRAPH Intercommunication brings to a textile mill a 





























TREASURER 





SECRETARY full measure of labor-saving efficiencies without which no 
business can be completely competitive. It keeps executives 


| in immediate touch with all departments. It enables every 





staff member to do more in less time—provides a host of 
exclusive executive features which decidedly intrease day- 


after-day productivity. 


The major textile firms of America bear witness to this by 








SALES MAMAcER Le, their use of DICTOGRAPH ... and certainly you, too, should 
RESEARCH have DICTOGRAPH aiding your organization in today’s busi- 
ness battles. Send the coupon below for full details, or better 
still, ask for a demonstration right on your own desk, under 


actual working conditions. Naturally, there is no obligation. 





this ie shows a 1 typical DICTOGRAPH installation i in a textile mill. 
Complete inter-communication is ‘provided between all key points. 
~ Separate intra-department contacts afford department heads access to 





















INTERCOMMUNICATION _— 
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MASTER MECHANIC 
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Lae 3 information of special interest within the department. Your. 
CHEMIST . _ DICTOGRAPH system, large or small, will be Seslaned to meet your 
| individual working <eesamewnass 
og Sees eesescesescesasesesssssces seeewwery, 2 so 
J DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS, INC, 580 Fifth Ave. New York 19,N.Y = § 
os Gentlemen: (1) Please send me free copy of your brochure ® 
* “Meet the Composite President of 10,000 Major Companies.” ' 
- 0 I'd like a demonstration of DICTOGRAPH. No obligation. : SUPERINTENDENT 
: — 
; SEE 6 06 0 0.00660000bseedebbbodnseebecnsebbecnesenenes s — i ‘a 
L, oe Be some 
s Company SRR SRE HEH SESE EEE SEH EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE ' PRODUCTION LABORATCRY MAINTENANCE 
+ qj i 2 
: BOGIES oc ccccccccccccccososeccesseseocceccocceccocns ' : ia 
. - 
e GC ccccevccocceooss ZOMO@..sseses BOD « cocdeccosocecs : & 
l : 


ese mmc eeeesecnseaceeseesasecceseceaeas’ Dictograph Products, Inc. « 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 


Sales and Service in principo! 
In Canada: Toronto & Mor | 
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bher Koll 


“No. 1" is the universal symbol for Top Grade Crude Rubber. But there is a su- 
perlative grade that is even better than No.1. It is the world’s finest Crude Rubber 
—from selected plantations of outstanding stock—for which Stowe-Woodward, 
IX Premium Rubber 


is processed with Stowe-Woodward's IX Premium Craftsmanship to give you the 


Inc. pay a premium to use in your rolls. Its symbol is “IX”. 
finest rubber rolls that money can buy. 


STOWE ODWARD, INC. 
PY VW MH UMMC 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64, 
NEW YORK OFFICE, WOOLWORTH BLOG., 






MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK 7 


Stowe-Woodward Rolls are made on the West Coast by Huntington Rubber Mills, Inc., Seattle, Washington 
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he speed and dependability of Rapidase in the de-sizing of cottons, rayons 
and mixed goods are important factors in preparing today's fabrics ‘for 
dyeing, printing, and bleaching. Its effectiveness over a wide range of pH and 


temperature is especially desirable in modern finishing practice. 


RAPIDASE 


‘ WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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This special refrigerating apparatus at Sinclair Laboratories tells an important story every day to 
research experts and refinery control technicians. 


The thermometers, shown above inserted in lubricating oil samples, record temperature as cold 





is increased in the special refrigerating appa- 


ratus. Trained observers check the samples Ss . ] ‘ 


frequently, test for pour point. Sinclair, thus, 


makes sure that its lubricants retain full pro- “Vexttle Oils 


tective qualities even at sub-zero temperatures 


... when your specific application demands. [| LY W ba iT E O | LS 


Such constant manufacturing control and i 
. . In grades to suit all spindle speeds, 
research assures you that famous Sinclair lubri- , nn 

loads and operating conditions 
cants ... and all new Sinclair products . . . will 


i Light color, long life 
give outstanding performance to meet your g , long 








most exacting requirements. 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY «+ 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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You'll make no mistake 
when you press this button! | 
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ESS the starter button—and watch that panel of but also assure uniform dyeing conditions. This i 
Taylor Fulscope Time Schedule Temperature Con- only one of many ways you can keep quality up and 
trollers take over! They're making a battery of Rodney- costs down with Taylor Accuracy. Ask your Taylor 
Hunt wool piece dyeing machines deliver top quality Field Engineer! Or write Taylor Instrument Companies, 
every single time for Marshall Field’s Fieldcrest Divi- Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Ontario. 


sion at Spray, N. C. And mistakes can’t happen because 
they do the job automatically! 


Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
Here’s what happens at the press of the button. The 
Fulscope Time Schedule Controllers let steam into the 
dye kettles and control the rate of rise to the prede- 
termined temperature. Then they maintain that tem- fr 

perature precisely during the hold period until the end- 

of-cycle signal flashes. For an add period, the operator laylor lnstrwments 
just presses the buttonagain. Whenthe shade is matched, 

he presses the return-to-start button, shutting off the MEAN 


steam and returning the cam to start position. He can 
change the timing with the same cam merely by speed- A CCURA CY FIRST 
f€aylor Time Schedule Controllers not only cut operat- IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 


ing up or slowing down the cam movement. 
ing costs by saving you money on steam and dyestuffs 


temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 


~ 
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Same Location... 


Same Personnel .. p lad, 


Here is an announcement of utmost interest 
to textile mill owners and operators through- 
out the nation. Henderson Foundry and 
Machine Company, one of the largest manu- 
facturers of textile machine parts in the South, 
will henceforth be operated under the name 
of Southern States Equipment Corporation. 


There will be no change in our personnel. 





There will be no change in our location. There 





will be no change in the quality and careful 





workmanship you have always associated with 





Henderson products. 





There will be this change. In addition to 
the “Know-how” of textile engineers, we can 


Seeeeeeeeeee 
Tee eeeeeeeeeseres 
SPOSSE EEE SESE SER SETS 


a 
‘m"ENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 





Significant NEWS... 


ll Owners & Operators 


now offer you the ability and “Know-how” of 
field-trained electro-mechanical engineers. In 
addition to providing you with textile machine 
parts manufactured to stock patterns, we are 
now able to offer solutions to your problems 
of electro-mechanical design and construction! 


Significant, indeed, to textile mills is the 
combining of the Henderson name, its plant 
and facilities, with those of one of the major 
manufacturers of electrical transmission and 
distribution equipment. Significant because 
of the. increased service it now enables us 
to render. 


Call on us TODAY. Our engineers solicit 
your problems of a textile, mechanical, or 
electrical nature. 


(A Division of Southern States Equipment Corporation) 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 
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One of a series of messages to help you increase your understanding of business paper advertising, and its effect on your business. 


Why you and your 


advertising manager 





_— WHERE YOU SIT, advertising may look like 
the “glamour department’’ of your company — 
necessary, of course, but pretty far removed from 
the hard-headed realities of the production line. 


But take a closer look. In one respect, the adver- 
tising manager’s job bears a striking resemblance to 
your own. 


You're production-minded. You’re concerned with 
anything that will improve plant procedures, speed 
up assembly time, prevent waste, and reduce the 
manufacturing cost per unit. 


And that is precisely where you walk arm-in-arm 
with your advertising manager. Because he thinks 
the same way about the manufacture of a sale. 


are partners 


The whole process of selling and distribution are 
his assembly line. And every time he can reduce the 
unit cost of a sale by so much as a few cents, he 
increases your company’s chance to show a profit. 


Ask him for a definition of advertising, and he will 
probably tell you that it is simply mechanized selling, 
a machine that multiplies the productive capacity of 
the sales force — seeking out prospects, arousing their 
interest, creating a preference for the things your 
company makes. 


And when it is concentrated among the hand- 
picked readers of business papers, advertising becomes 
the most efficient machine this partner of yours has 
found for lowering the cost of producing a sale. 


What are the ten ways to measure the results of vour business paper 
advertising? You'll find the answers in a recent ABP folder, which we'll 
be glad to send you on request. Also, if vou’d like reprints of this adver- 
tisement (or the entire series) to show to others in your organization, vou 


may have them for the asking. 





TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


is one of the 129 members of The Associated Business Papers, 
whose chief purpose is to maintain the highest standards of editorial 


helpfulness—-for the benefit of reader and advertiser alike. 
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Greater Dimensional Stability Assured 














in Fabrics with high content 


of "§ 
/]} 


It is well recognized that Lanese . . . trademark for Celanese* synthetic 





staple fiber made from cellulose acetate...has the property of increas- 
ing the dimensional stability of a fabric in wet cleaning or washing. 


Under the varying conditions of humidity which experience shows 





are particularly detrimental to drapery fabrics this stability becomes 
exceptionally important. It is generally accepted in the textile indus- 
try that the greater percentage of Lanese in a fabric, the greater its 


dimensional stability. 





POINTERS TO LANESE 


Greater versatility of weaves. 


Improved draping qualities. 








Appreciably less waste . . . quality scientifically controlled. 
| Exceptionally stable price structure . . . eliminating need for 
: hedging. 


Greater dimensional stability. 


Cclnese’ Lemese’ 


SYNTHETIC STAPLE FIBER 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, NW. Y. 











*Ree. U.S. Par. On 


Branch Offices: PHILADELPHIA 7, 12 South 12th Street ° CHARLOTTE 2, 1106 Liberty Life Buliding . BOSTON 10, 140 Federal Street 
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: From motor pulley 


to twister package 
|} HERE’S 
| }\| PERFECT POWERING 


\ on the Atwood Ring Twister l 
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Matched spiral bevel 
gearing and chain 
drive give smooth oper- 
ation of twist gearing. 
Only one gear to 
change when chang- 
ing twist within the 
range of any twist con- 
stant. Geared end is 
totally enclosed. 
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Providence «* Boston «+ Philadelphia «+ Utica «+ Charlotte 


Paris, France «+ Basle, Switzerland. 
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Lifter rod unit produces smooth ring 
rail motion. Segments, spring steel 
straps and lifter rods move in ver- 
tical line through bearings which 
are integral part of middle stand. 


For doubling and twisting 1n one operation, 
consider the many advantages of the Atwood 
Model 10 Ring Twister. Send for bulletin. 


ATWOOD DIVISION 


STONINGTON, CONN. 
Universal Winding Company 


Eccentric 
backlash. 


Grille-ventilated motor, with 3- 
- point suspension and automatic belt 
takeup, powers single endless, lap- 
less belt which drives 100 spindles 
at uniform spindle speed. 





Worm and worm gear of builder 
motion are enclosed in dust-tight 
housing and operate in oil bath. 
adjustment eliminates 





Spindle is integrally connected with 
automatic stop motion so knots can 
be tied in single ends, avoiding 
roller laps and short plies. Other 
spindles keep producing. 







Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Atlanta -« Chicago + Los Angeles * Montreal + Hamilton 


Agents in every principai textile center in the world. 
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Here 1s A RECENT DEVELOPMENT in pigment pad vat dyeing. 
A little Ceglin in this padding solution improves color absorption— 
eliminates flushing of the pigment from the surface during 
reduction—stops migration. 
Ceglin is used for dyeing spun rayon without changing the hand. 
Other distinctive finishes can be obtained simultaneously with 


the dyeing by varying the type and amount of Ceglin. 


Ceglin increases the intrinsic value of fabrics 
@ provides a finish of distinguished character, making possible 
a wide range from softness to crispness. 
@ permanent and durable through repeated laundering. 
@ aids in the stabilization of shrinkage and stretching. 
@ promotes tensile strength. 
@ increases resistance to slippage or distortion. 
@® improves resistance to abrasion. 


he 


Made only by SYLVANIA DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Plant: Fredericksburg, Va. , 
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“Not a single tube lost... 
Reduces spindle drag... 
Reduces bolster losses... 
Steps up production ... 


Cuts down on maintenance 
eoute. . .”” 





Pittsburgh ¢ Philadelphia 
Boston ° Charlotte. N. C. — says a textile mill operator. 


TIDE WATER “With Tycol Spindle Oil,” he goes 
== ASSOCIATED 


OIL COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 4.5 ¥ LUBRICATION—‘*‘ENGINEERED TO FIT THE JOB"? 
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--- with Tycol spindle oi 
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on, ‘‘we’re able to operate continu- 
ously at top speed—and we don't 
have to worry about the oil losing 
its body at operating temperatures. 

For further information about 
Tycol Textile Oils, get in touch 
with vour nearest Tide Water 


Associated office. 
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Brief, yet complete, this bulletin is an 
eye-opener for busy textile men. 


In 16 pages of charts, graphs, illus- 
trations and facts, the booklet tells about 
Inconel,* the rustproof nickel alloy 
that stands up in all dyeing processes. 


Inconel is suitable for use with acid 
or acid chrome dyes, as well as with 
direct, vat, sulfur and developed colors. 
It is resistant to corrosion by dilute hy- 
pochlorites, sizing and similar com- 
pounds and solutions. It may be safely 
employed with peroxide bleaches. 


Although it is both stronger and 
tougher than structural steel, Inconel is 
readily fabricated and welded. Use 


ve 
a 
i 


Inconel, and you'll have extremely 
rugged, long-lasting equipment. 


Full information about this better 
construction material for textile equip- 
ment is contained in Technical Bulletin 
T-7, Engineering Properties of Inconel. 


Mail the coupon for your free copy. 
Keep it handy for reference. Let it help 
you in locating places where Inconel 
can be used to advantage in your plant. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


~ GET THE FACTS... 
MAIL THE COUPON 















The International 
Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send my free copy of Technical 
Bulletin T-7, Engineering Properties of 
Inconel, without obligation. 
















FILL IN — PIN TO LETTERHEAD — MAIL 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





TRAC ORO BE .cic::ucu 
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go back as far as the fiber — 
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Eastman crimped acetate staple builds increasing demand with its two 


leading properties—a low moisture absorption which helps control 





shrinkage—a_ springy liveliness which combats crushing. All-TEca 
fabrics, and compositions where TECA is used in the higher percentages, 
have these qualities spun in right from the start. 


Mills consider TrcaA the logical fiber to improve the appearance and efficiency of new fabrics— 


are continually experimenting with a wider range of deniers and lengths, used alone or in combina- 


tion with other fibers—on cotton. worsted. wool. and silk systems. 


~BASTMAN 
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crimped acetate rayon 





For further information about Trc1. consult A. M. Tenney Associates, 
Inc.. 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, sales representatives for 
TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 


Company), Kincsport, ‘TENNESSEE. 
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ABBOTT AUTOMATIC WINDERS 














The operations required to run a cone winder are: 


1. Pick up bobbin 
2. Find end 
3. Put bobbin in position 





. Find end on cone 

. Tie ends 

. Start winding head 

. Hold thread out of traverse until cone is up to speed. 


~i oO Ol 


The Abbott Automatic Winder requires only the first three operations to 
be done. The last four operations are wholly automatic. 


Also, instead of a constant parade around the machine, the operator stays 
in one position sitting or standing. 


Also, the full and empty bobbins and cones are within easy reach in large 
supply. 

The result is a production three times that of the conventional stationary 
spindle non-automatic winder. 


Average hourly production per 2 oz. bobbin............ 112 Ibs. hour 
operator 900 to 1000 bobbins 4 oz. bobbin............ 224 ibs. hour 
per hour : 6 oz. bobbin............ 338 Ibs. hour 

8 oz. bobbin............ 448 Ibs. hour 





ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
Southern Office Greenville, S.C. 
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How Reliance V*S can help you 








meet the greatest challenge 





industry has ever faced 








WAGES 2° up and up, along with materials and other manufac- 
turing costs. But to keep America prosperous, prices cannot 
be permitted to spiral to the point where large numbers of 
consumers are forced out of the market. How to prevent this 


presents the greatest challenge industry has ever faced. 


One sound answer is increased production through the use 
of more efficient machinery and methods. And this is where 
Reliance V*S can help you. We have yet to find the industry 
where the V*S Drive cannot improve the quantity and quality of 


output, while lowering costs. 


A Reliance Application Engineer will survey your operations, 
then show you where and how you can benefit most through use 
of V*S—the All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive, operating from 
A-c. Circuits. Just phone the nearest Reliance representative or 
write us direct for Bulletin 311. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1085 IVANHOE ROAD ° CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 





oe start 
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a STOP 








Avatlable in the Flectronic 
System (1 to 5 Ap.), in the 
Rotating System (1 to 200 
bp.), or in a combination 


, CONTROL UNIT 
of both systems. 





ADJUSTABLE - SPEED 
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‘“ 
SPEED CONTROA 


SPEED INDICATOR 
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Reliance V*S Drive pro- 
vides unlimited flexibility 
of machine operation. Start- 
ing, stopping, speed chang- 
ing, reversing, maintenance 
of proper tension and other 
functions are exercised auto- 
matically or manually from 
nearby or remote stations. 


OTORS 
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The factor which contributes most to the high 
speed operation that is possible with this modern 
system of tentering is air circulation. When a 
single run tenter is enclosed in a Proctor housing, 
air at high temperature is impinged through 
nozzles against both sides of the fabric as it is car- 
ried through the drying chambers. Circulating 
through the goods, this penetration of uniformly 
heated air reduces drying time and increases 
output. The proper regulation of moisture in the 
air, so as to obtain speedy drying without harsh 
effects on the cloth, has an important bearing on 
the quality of the finished goods. Of course, output 
varies with individual plant requirements, length 
of the machine and the character and weight of 
the goods—but is always kept to a maximum by 


PROCTOR Liper-Shced SYSTEM 
dpplied to SINGLE RUN TENTERS 









+ DRYING 


UNiyue 








this system. Temperatures, air velocity and drying 
speed may be altered to suit a wide variety of 
fabrics and finishes. After considerable engineer- 
ing and development work, this system represents 
the maximum in the efficient use of horse-power, 
and making possible decreased drying costs. One 
of the most recent applications for this system has 
been in the drying of fabrics preparatory to cur- 
ing. If the finishing of fabrics which must be held 
to width is part of your plant operation—investi- 
gate the decided advantages of the Proctor ‘‘Super- 
Speed’’ System applied to single run tenters. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 
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Add COLOR and any line moves faster! 


ee its magic, a chunk of wood becomes a 

se 

ee bass-plug ...@ bolt of lifeless grey goods 
shimmers with feminine allure. Nothing else 


adds so much value at such small cost 


Ww 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK 


BOSTON « PROVIDENCE - PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO - PORTLAND, ORE. 
—E « ATLANTA + NEW ORLEANS + CHATTANOOGA * TORONTO 


GREENSBORO ° CHARLOTT 




























Rugged and Accurate 


THE COCKER 
HIGH SPEED 
BALL WARPER 


Cocker High Speed Ball Warp- 
ers assure greater economy in 
subsequent operations. They 
give even tension on individual 
ends and eliminate unnecessary 
tangling and breaks. 
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THE } 
COCKER 

HIGH SPEED 
SECTION 

BEAM WARPER 


The Cocker High Speed Sec- 
tion Beam Warper is ruggedly 
and accurately constructed to 
allow continuous high speed 
operation with a minimum of 
vibration and wear. 





World’s Largest Designers and Builders of Complete : 
Warp Preparatory Equipment 


Full details on these outstanding machines, as well as other C OC K E R 


Cocker Warp Preparatory Equipment, will 


be sent on request. C O vy PA Ni Y 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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RHOADS 


6 LEATHER BELTS... 


pay for themselves, over and over again, through greater operating efficiency and 
lower operating costs. 


Rhoads TANNATE Leather Belts withstand high temperatures, humidity, machine oil 
and many chemicals; carry full load when damp; require fewer take-ups and less 
maintenance; have a high power transmitting; are stronger than most oak belts. 


To assure greater, uniform yardage and less spoilage . . 


. investigate these rugged, 
long-life, production-increasing belts. 








ESTABLISHED 1702 


HYDRAULIC PACKINGS AND OTHER MECHANICAL J. E. RHOADS & SONS 
LEATHER PRODUCTS 35 NORTH SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e ATLANTA 
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AMCO fan units for controlling air 
intake are easily installed without 
sacrifice of interior machine set-up. 











EQUAL THESE 


4 


e Reduces excessive temperature 
and holds relative humidity at 
point best suited to fibre and 
process. 


e Increases worker comfort and 
efficiency. 








Modern, insulative glass bricks pave the way to 
interior heat and moisture control in this mill. 
AMCO fan-powered air intakes alternate with 
automatically controlled vents. 


= 
: 
bm : 
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~~~ BENEFITS FROM AMCO HUMIDIFICATION AND COOLING 


¢ Speeds production in high fric- 


tion (heat) areas. 


e Assures evener yarn counts and 


increases breaking strength. 


¢ Waste and fly greatly reduced. 


® {f your mill is already equipped 
with a humidification system, you 
have taken the first step to improve 
quality and increase production. 


Your next step—AMCO Evapo- 
rative Cooling—utilizes your present 
humidification system to obtain top 
quality and maximum production. 


With the AMCO Evaporative 
Cooling System the desired relative 
humidity is accurately maintained by 
introducing atomized water spray. 








e Gradually increases regain for 
good roving and consequent bet- 
ter spinning. 


e Drafting of fibres smoother and 
more compact. 


The frictional heat of high speed 
machines is absorbed by evaporation 
of the moisture in conjunction with 
carefully controlled air flow. No ex- 
pensive changes are necessary ... no 
air ducts to install ... no jump in 
maintenance costs. 

Why not take this second step 
now? An AMCO engineer will be 
glad to show you how you can 
modernize your plant, simply and 
economically for better quality and 
increased output. 


AMCO 


HUMIDIFICATION and COOLING 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. AFFILIATED WITH GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. * BOSTON © ATLANTA * CHARLOTTE 
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The Starch Stabilizer 


Stops Gelling 
Improves Flow 
Gives Uniform Consistency 


Sample on request 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., we 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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CONTINUOUS 


We puckiped 


@ One source of supply provides undivided responsibility for guar- 
anteed operation of Wiesner-Rapp Continuous Bleaching Ranges. 








it tae ‘ a ee ee “s 
























The advanced design and construction of all parts of these ranges 
produce a range that works as a coordinated unit to fully bleach at 
the astounding rate of 275 yards a minute...132,000 yards every 8 hours. 


Users of Wiesner-Rapp Equipment have received many profitable 
suggestions from our engineers in adapting these stazn/ess steel ranges 
to meet specific plant and production requirements. Our engineers 
will welcome a meeting with you. The size of your plant is no limita- 
tion. Hear the exclusive Wiesner-Rapp story first hand from our.engi- 
neers by calling them in today to tell you how you can be ahead... 
stay ahead with... 


THE WIESNER-RAPP CO., INC. 


ns 


BUFFALO 11, N. Y. 
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BLEACHING RANGES 
RANGES../.. 


FROM SINGER TO /WHITE BINS including 


all controls, electrical equipment, chemical 


b 
’ 














: 
; 


feeds, piping, steam conditioning, mixing 


_ apparatus and bplk handling plants. 


PARTIAL LIST 
OF W-R RANGE 
USERS 


American Finishing Co. 
Boott Mills 
Cannon Mills, Inc. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
Cranston Print Works Co. 
The Drackett Company 
Dominion Fabrics, Ltd. 
Dutchess Bleachery 


Pepperell Mfg. Co. 


a 
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a | THE IMPROVED 


oy 6. PATERSON :~=STENSION SHUTTLE 
for Shuttle-changing or Box Looms 





LEVELING DEVICE 


Spindle head, completely redesigned 
and constructed, permits accurate 
alignment by turning leveling screw 
with slot provided in shank. Lock nut 
maintains setting. Eliminates any need 
for bending spindle by hand with pos- 
sibility of breakage or damage to top 
spring. Slot head design makes spin- 
dle change easy. 


New/ 


METAL HEAD BOX 


Heavy steel box holds spindle head 
rigidly in place, prevents side play. 
Provides solid base for leveling screw. 
No part of spindle head contacts wood. 
Assures lasting, positive alignment. 


Nw / 


SPINDLE HEAD PIN 


Double shouldered steel pin, shaped 
so it can’t work out through front or 
back wall of shuttle. Avoids danger 
of reed spoilage or ‘“‘smashes’’ from 
“break outs’. A patented feature! 


New / 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
CATCH 


Shuttle can be assembled with either 
long catch, to fit a wooden bobbin, or 
short one for paper tube. Parts inter- 
changeable. Operation requires less 
than two minutes. Provides positive fit. 


US 
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NOW, with four tested improvements 
in mechanical design, this US Pater- 
son Tension Shuttle will help to 
eliminate “smashes” and “seconds”, 
and reduce excessive shuttle mainte- 
nance costs. 


Once again, US matches progress 
in loom design with progress in shuttle 
design, giving you proved new fea- 
tures that assure greater efficiency, 
increased production, and fabric 
quality protection. 





Check over these time-saving, 
money-saving advantages. A U S rep- 
resentative will show you the improved 
Paterson Tension Shuttle at your 
request. See it, try it, before you place 
your next shuttle order! 





BOBBIN & SHUTILE CO. #° 









PROVIDENCE, R. 1. LAWRENCE, MASS. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE: CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: ,~iaBaAMA REPRESENTATIVE: 
we R. Breen, WwW. J. Westaway Y &YV S ly Co. 
. Jackson Blvd. Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. aay enleshens a ESTABLISHED 1657 























are what GRIP the PULLEY 


-Naturally, it’s the SIDES 
that GET the WEAR 
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That's Why the Patented CONCAVE SIDE 
That REDUCES Wear on Sidewalls is So IMPORTANT 


Straight Sided \ Ff 
V-Belt 


Naturally, since the sidewall is the 
part that wears out first, anything that 
prolongs the life of the sidewall will 
lengthen the life of the belt. 

The simple diagrams on the right 
show exactly why the ordinary, straight- 
sided V-Belt gets excessive wear along 


a V-Belt a 
— ts | 








oO 


ickly tol 
Vv 


é. Here ™ 


Belt toue The 


the middle of the sides. They show also 
why the Patented Concave Side great- 
ly reduces sidewall wear in Gates Vulco 
Ropes. That is the simple reason why 
your Gates Vulco Ropes are giving you 
so much longer service than any 
straight-sided V-Belt can possibly give. 


The Concave Side is MORE Important NOW Than Ever Before! 


Now that Gates SPECIALIZED 
Research has resulted in Super Vulco 
Ropes capable of carrying much heav- 
ier loads—up to 40% higher horse- 
power ratings in some cases—the side- 
wall of the belt is called upon to do 
even more work in transmitting these 
heavier loads to the pulley. Naturally, 


with heavier loading on the sidewall, 
the life-prolonging Concave Side is 
more important NOW than ever be- 
fore! 





THE MARK OF SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY, DENVER, U. S. A. 


“World's Largest Maker of V-Belts" 


GATES “’:c. 0 


IN ALL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 


Engineering Offices 
and Jobber Stocks 
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RIVES 


of the U.S. and 
71 Foreign Countries 
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How Straight Sided 
V-Belt Bulges 
When Bending 

Around Its Pulley 


arrows. 


Gates V-Belt with ¥ 
Patented Concave 
Sidewall 


Showing How Con- 
cave Side of Gates V- 
Belt Straightens to 
Make Perfect Fit in 
Sheave Groove When 
Belt Is Bending Over 
Pulley. 


No bulging against the sides of 
the sheave groove means that side- 
wall wear is evenly distributed over 
the full width of the sidewall—and 
that means much longer life for the 


belt! 


ohne 


You can actually feel the bulging 
of a straight-sided V-Belt by hold- 
ing the sides between your finger 
and thumb and then bending the 
belt. Naturally, this bulging pro- 
duces excessive wear along the mid- 
dle of the sidewall as indicated by 


iq 
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IBM TIME RECORDERS PROVIDE 
Accurate Mill Time Records 


Accurate, legible time records of every mill operation are 
increasingly important to both employers and employees for 
preparation of correct payrol/s and cost analyses. 

By means of IBM Attendance Time and Job Cost Recorders, 
each employee automatically records his own attendance time 
and production time spent on operations. 

Attendance Time and Job Cost Recorders may be operated 
individually or by a Master Time Control that synchronizes 
all timing equipment throughout an entire mill. IBM Electric 
Time Systems coordinate all Indicating Clocks, Attendance 
Time Recorders, Job Cost Recorders, bells, horns, buzzers, 
and sirens. 





TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


Proof Machines - Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines 





and Service Bureau Facilities - Electric Typewriters 











International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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... with Gondoz Whipcord V-Belts 


Manufacturers of all types of machinery are relying margin of tensile strength and resistance to dis- 


on Manhattan's method of engineering V-belts to tortion and wear. 


meet their requirements for original equipment. 

V-Belt Bulletin 6868-B gives more details of this 
Condor Whipcord V-Belts embody 8 Points of long-wearing construction and includes helpful 
Balance. Their principal advantage lies in the tables. Ask for your copy. 

endless-wound Strength Member of pahtticn aa Manhattan's line of rubber products for the Textile 
stretched Whipcords that ride ” . cushion of slow- Industry is consistently dependable—outstanding 
aging, heat-dissipating Flexlastics. The performance in quality. Make MANHATTAN your choice. 

of this construction is satisfactory under all . 
conditions. Condor Whipcord V-Belts have a wide (“Flexlastics” is exclusive with Manhattan) 


a 


Ra 


MANHATTAN. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION PASSAIC, NEW 
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It’s a long step from the Old Mill wheel to the 
modern power plant. Much of the difference 
lies in the degree of efficiency in flow control. 


























More than a century ago, when Powell started 
to make valves, industrial flow control re- 
quirements were simple. Since then the im- 
mense growth and diversification of American 
Industry has multiplied the demands for di- 
versification of flow control equipment a 
thousandfold. 


Fig. 1979 S. S.—150-pound Stain- 
less Steel Globe Valve. Flanged 
énds, bolted flanged yoke bonnet 
and outside screw stem. 


Fig. 150—150-pound 
Bronze Globe Valve with 
screwed ends, union 
bonnet and renewable 
composition disc. 


Through these many years Powell has been 
meeting each and every demand as it has 
arisen. That’s why today the Powell Line is 
unique in that it includes valves of the right 
type, size, design and material to satisfy 
every known requirement of modern industry. 


The Wm. Powell Company 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio 
Fig. 1793——Large 125-pound Iron Body Bronze DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Mounted Gate Valve. Made in sizes 2” to 30’, 
inclusive. Has owtside screw rising stem, bolt- 


ed flanged yoke and taper wedge solid disc See our exhibit in BOOTH 54 


21st E ition of Chemi 
Fig. 2453-G— New, standard 150-pound S$ xposition oO Chemical industries 
Stainless Steel Gate Valve with outside Grand Central Palace, New York City 
screw rising stem, bolted flanged yoke- epmitene ; nd 6 1947 


bonnet and taper wedge solid disc. 








d worker efficiency and reduced over-all pro- — 
Z Eduction show up quickly when you're short of essential 
Jenkins’ expanded facilities, large stocks of metal, ont 
lled workmen are a proved source for quality prod-— 
and prompt service. 


WHEN YOU NEED... 


New or rebuilt spinning or twister cylinders . . . 
picker, card, condenser, and waste machine screens 
.. covered with either English wire, square mesh or 
ated metal . . . aspirators and aspirator 
. . - comber tins, lap aprons, waste chute 
sliver pans, comber cages, etc. . . . brass or 
twister troughs . . . gear guards . . . cylin- 
ds for any model or make, Whitin, Saco- 

I, Fales & Jenks, etc. . . . write or call Jenkins. 
cts, workmanship, and material guaranteed © 







































































With the problem of correct lubrication mounting with air pressures, 

many engineers are vitally concerned with what air compressor oil they 

can depend on to keep their compressors on the job longer ~—with less 

time out for repairs and replacements... Specially designed for an 

exacting, multiple job—Standard Oil Compressor Oils form strong films 

7 to resist wear, seal against blow-by, 
é and fight off the formation of car- 

when the pressu re S on bon deposits in the heat of com- 
pression. Why not have a Standard 

Oil Lubrication Engineer consult with you on your compressor oil 

problems? Remember — the experience and combined facilities for re- 


search and testing behind Standard Oil Lubricants are unequalled. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY nconronateo im xextucnr 
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You Can Increase Yarn Capacity BY AS MUCH AS 444% 
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PRESENT LOOM BEAM DIAMETER — INCHES 









































INCREASED LOOM BEAM DIAMETER — INCHES | 
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- EXAMPLE: 


PRESENT BEAM — 20” DIA., 750 YARDS 

LARGE BEAM — 26" DIA. 

PERCENT INCREASE 75.8 

ADD 100 to .758 1.758 

CACAPITY OF 26" BEAM 750x1.75 1319 YARDS 


BIGGER 
BEAMS 


can be easily installed 
on top of the looms in 
weave sheds with narrow 
alleys. Operated with 
Roper, Bartlett or inde- 
pendent let-off 














REDUCE RUN-OUTS! 
CUT HANOLING! 
SAVE LABOR! 
INCREASE PROFITS! 


Look for increased efficiency and PROFITS 
when you equip your mill to run larger beams 
and longer warp. 

Large beams with greater yarn capacity 
increase loom running time... reduce runouts. 
Time-consuming warp tying and beam 
handling —while machines stand idle—are cut 
to a minimum. 

Step up slasher and loom room efficiency 
and profits. Install larger beam heads now. 
Built for long life, these high grade heads are 
expertly designed and machined. Barrels of 
thoroughly seasoned woods turned straight 
and true... sealed against moisture. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Gatson-Cock Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, 


GEORGIA 
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FOR OVER 65 YEARS 
A 


SOLVAY 


v + Pal Off 


PRODUCTS 
FOR THE 
TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Ammonium Chloride 


Caustic Potash 





Caustic Soda 

Liquid Chlorine 
Potassium Carbonate 
Soda Ash 

Sodium Nitrite 


Calcium Chloride 


$0 L Vv AY SALES CORP 0 R ATION « Alkalies and Chemical Products aye greenies by The Setney Process Company 
40 Rector ‘Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


a 
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CHANGE 


with 
process water too! 





am 
\ \ 

@® Today quality mills insist on mod- 
ern process water! They know old- 
fashioned process water can easily 
disturb chemical reactions, spoil the 
finish of fabricsand cause spotty, off- 
color dye lots. They protect fabric 
quality with water quality... with 
Permutit Water Conditioning 
Equipment! 

W hy not check your process water 
to see if it is doing the job it should ? 
Without obligation Permutit engi- 
neers will analyze your water prob- 
lems with you. Just write to the 
Permutit Company, Dept. TI-11, 
330 West 42nd Street. New York 18. 


N. Y.. or the Permutit Co. of Can- 


— 


a 
== a ada. Ltd.. Montreal. 
- ——_ 


Permutit 


WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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L.. FE. Dommerich 
& Company 





Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: Murray Hill 3-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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PC GLASS BLOCKS 


provide ample, diffused daylight, 
which can be directed to remote 
working areas, thereby increas- 
ing usable floor space. 


PC GLASS BLOCKS 


possess insulating qualities that 
reduce heating and air-condi- 
tioning costs, help maintain de- 
sired temperatures, decrease 
condensation. 


PC GLASS BLOCKS 


give any mill a neat, modern 
appearance. They clean easily, 
rarely need repairs or replace- 
ment, help reduce maintenance 
costs. 





sates 


PC GLASS BLOCKS 


form a solid, translucent wall 
which insures privacy for offices 
and work rooms. They prevent 
infiltration of chilling drafts, of 
harmful dust and grit. 

















One building material gives you all these advantages 





@ Mill superintendents who have installed PC for a modernizing program, be sure you have 
Glass Blocks can tell you that they improve the the latest information on PC Glass Blocks. Why 
appearance of the mill, set new high standards of not send the coupon today for our recent booklet? 
efficiency, hold operating costs down to new lows. No obligation. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Whether you are planning for new buildings or also makes PC Foamglas Insulation. 


PC GLASS BLOCKS...the mark of a modern building 


PITTSBURGH 


iaIGLASS BLOCKS 


Pittsburgh Corning Corvoration 
Room 693, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Please send along my free copy of your new book on the 





“9 
| 
| | 

CORNING | use of PC Glass Blocks for Industrial Buildings. It is | 
= | understood that I incur no obligation 
Distributed by PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY | 
by W. P. Fuller & Go. on the Pacific Goast and by Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Canada SSS EDT IE TE Ee 
| 
a 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET’S CATALOGS ! Lccress at 
City State -- ‘ 7 
aS a a ee NET 
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* FOSTERS 





Smoother R.P.M. by Fatnir 
helps Foster get more Y.P.M. 
out of their 102 Winder 


WO TO THREE TIMES as much production with a The smooth, vibrationless operation of this mechan- 
third less labor per pound of yarn is good news in ism is an important Foster feature. Another feature of 
the textile industry these cost-ridden days. Foster did the Foster Winder is that it can be changed from one 
it with their new Model 102 Winding Machine by a_ type of put-up to another quickly and comparatively 
series of ingenious refinements and the liberal use of inexpensively, especially when an extra set of cam- 
Fafnir Ball Bearings. shafts and camshaft ball bearings are used in the 


In order to achieve uniform package density at these changeover—very important in these days when your 
higher speeds, Foster uses the drum winding method. order specifications change frequently. The Fafnir 
The yarn package is rotated on its spindle by means of Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
a metal drum with a loose shell at the end contacting 
the small end of the winding cone. Fafnir Self-Align- 
ing Ball Bearings are used on both the actuating cam 
shaft and the spindle. Both installations required a 
new method of fastening the bearings to the shafts and 
a simple, quick method of relubrication . . . developed 
jointly by Foster's and Fafnir’s engineers. 
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MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 
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DESTRUCTIVE 





Steady loom cr@nkshafts with two extra bearings. 
Eliminate the "Whip" of picking motion with two 
more camshaft b@arings. Add adjustable stop-motion 


supports that sta™ tight. Tie crankshaft and camshaft 
together to stopJjmproper meshing of gears. Brace 


loom sides with affigid assembly. 


You can accomplBh all this with installation of pat- 
ented Hunt Spre@ders on your present looms. 


Our factory-traing@™ erectors can install Hunt Spread- 
ers on your looms#-whether fifty or five hundred— 
with a minimum d@ interruption. It's easier than you 
think. Write or wirgttoday for information. 













Would y@u like a copy of our latest 
catalog?@t is yours for the asking. 
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Companion products to Hunt Spreaders 
which also carry the Hunt name include 
Motor Drives, Fiywheel Drives, Centrifu- 
gal and Gear Pumps, Size Kettles and 
Hydraulic Presses. 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
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200 ACADEMY STREET TELEPHONE 200 
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‘4Dayco aprons show no signs of deterioration such 


as cracking, splitting, distortion or grooving!‘ 


Spinning room overseers, throughout the textile industry, are insisting more 
and more that every frame in their spinning rooms be equipped with Dayco 
Long Draft Aprons. That's because Daycos last longer, require less attention 
than other type aprons. Daycos are nondirectional . . . can be put on either 
way. Important too, is their nonstretch feature that keeps them on the 
frame when you start up. Because the thickness of Dayco aprons is rigidly 
controlled to 1/1000’s, plus or minus, yarn uniformity is increased as much as 
10%, or more. Furthermore, Daycos retain their original drafting qualities for 
many. many months of trouble-free service. 

lf you aren't using Daycos, it will pay you to put a few to work on your 
frames now. Write for additional information, or have one of our textile 
product engineers call on you. He can show you many additional ways to 
more economical production and better quality yarn. 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION « DAYTON RUBBER 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
Factory: Waynesville, N. C. 












P 
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K ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES 


IN USING 
DAYCO LONG DRAFT APRONS 


Greater coefficient of friction 

No inside rib 

Nondirectional 

Will handle cotton, synthetics 
Uniformly flexible from apron to 
apron 

Don’t pick up lint 

Won't curl 

Unaffected by hard ends 


Dayton hiwilsper 
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You Are All More Than Welcome 


“Indeed we are grateful for the informa 
tion you sent us in answer to our request 
sent your department a few days ago. 

Cc. R. BLAKENEY 
Industrial Engineering Co. 
Kershaw, S. C. 


(It is the natural function of a business 
paper to supply special data and informa- 
tion to those interested in the industry the 
publication serves. We take this oppor- 
tunity to say that we are glad to be able 
to render satisfactory service to most of 
the requests received, whether it be specific 
information, tear sheets and reprints of 
articles and whatnot.) 

* 
Service to Weaver 


“Thank you very much for the weaving 
information you sent me. This is the first 
information I have been able to find on the 
subject; it has been of considerable help. 
We appreciate your prompt response.” 

GEORGE M. MeMILLAN 
Crystal Springs Bleachery, 
Chickamauga, Ga, 


(Information appearing in TexTILe IN- 
DUSTRIES is cross-indexed, and requests for 
data are fulfilled when possible. Remem- 
ber that there has been and still is a 
paper shortage, so save your copies of the 
magazine—we don’t have many extras on 
hanal. ) 

* 
Back Issues Tell the Story 


“We are in the process of trying to im- 
prove our plant maintenance through a more 
positive checking program with our over- 
seers and secondhands. Our immediate goal 
is an improvement in our loom checking 
and maintenance, although we plan to fol- 
low this through in the other departments. 
Any information or help you may be able 
to render on this will be greatly appreciat- 
ed.”’ 

NAME WITHHELD 


(That one didn’t worry us a bit. We still 
have a few reprints on the Dan River 
series, which tells the story—and our mod- 
ernization and maintenance issues for the 
past decade give some good pointers. Also, 
the magazine has specialized since time 


immemorial in giving the most complete 
reports of technical discussion meetings 
published. His package of “dope” was 


mailed the same day his letter was received. 
The supervisors at this mill could dig up 
further information around the office of 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES—the invitation is 
open. ) 


* 
An Embryonic New Plant 


“I am seeking the names and addresses 
of manufacturers of complete cotton mills 
carding, winding, processing, dyeing, 
bleaching equipment, ete. in hope of 
having a self-contained unit built by one 
of them any consideration you may 
accord this request will be most sincerely 
appreciated.” 
M. A. GUERIN 
Washington, D. C. 
* 
Labor Management Article 
Interesting 


“In your August issue appeared an article 
by Frank A. Constangy on ‘Labor Manage- 
ment Kelations Act.’ We would like to 
have at least a dozen reprints of this 
article.”’ 

Cc. S. LINK, JR. 
Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala. 
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The Practice is Gaining 

“We have been informed that your com- 
pany can assist us in securing safety 
movie films, which are of interest in the 
textile industry. We are interested in ob- 
taining some safety films for use in safety 
meetings of overseers.” 

FRANK H. EDWARDS 

The Abney Mills, 
Jreenwood, 8. C. 


(Since the publication of ‘‘Visual Aids 
for the Textile Industry” in our July 
issue, there has been much expressed in- 
terest in the subject. Later we will enlarge 
on the list of films given in this article. 
On the subject of safety, a wider range 
of films may be obtained from the National 
Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 


* 
Printing of Piece Goods 


“During 1944 you printed a series of 
articles written by Arthur E. Hirst on the 
subject ‘The Printing of Piece Goods and 
Related Processes.’ Would appreciate it if 
you can advise us if you have this series 
on hand.” 

' HAROLD 
Schwartz-Liebman Textiles, 
New York City 


SCHWARTZ 
Inc., 


(Some reprints still available.) 


a 
What You Don't See 
If you could kibitz over the editor’s 
shoulders you would be amazed at how 


much material never gets past his desk and 
into the process of production (your S & R 
reporter guesses far more is rejected than 
is accepted, which is the method used by 
a good editor to keep quality up). Manu- 
scripts (rejected) are returned to _ the 
author or held pending satisfactory re- 
visions to meet our editorial requirements. 

Some publicity releases make the char 
woman groan many reflect the fact 
that the releasor has not studied our maga- 
zine to know where it goes and te’whom it 
is directed and or for whom it is edited 
(we are probably on their list for anything 
churned out). New product releases come 
in on equipment entirely foreign to textile 
manufacturing operations. 

Fashion notes by the gross, sometimes 
accompanied by photos of bathing beauties 
(?), try to lure their way to our pages. 

Joe Zilch is appointed salesman in Fargo, 
N. D., where if a fellow doesn’t talk wheat 
he is an outcast, so since there is nothing 
more than possibly a mop factory there, 
we don’t get excited and tell you about 
Joe .. . there are several just as barren 
textile “sales markets’ as Fargo. 

That’s the way it is, and the watch- 
dogs of our editorial pages are not easily 
fooled, thank goodness ... we want to 
keep that high quality of practical operat- 
ing material so that the industry will con- 
tinue to look to TEXTILE INDUSTRIES as 
the No. 1 textile publication. 
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Winding Machines 


“I would like to obtain a copy of the 
series of articles written by Jesse W. Strib 
ling entitled, ‘Winding Machines — Work 
Load Calculations’.”’ 

P. DANA, JR. 
Superintendent 
Dana Warp Mills 
Westbrook, Maine 


In practically the same mail were simi 
lar requests from Mr. C. H. Swan, Jr.. 


Craftspun Yarns, Inc., Scranton, Pa., and 
Mr. Thomas J. O'Leary, industrial engi- 
neer with The Crescent Co., Inc, Paw- 


tucket, R. I. Mr. 
evoked much interest 
in 1943. 


Stribling’s series has 
since first published 


+ 
Classroom Material 


“We are interested in obtaining 25 copies 
of ‘The Printing of Piecegoods and Related 
Processes’ by Arthur E. Hirst. We would 
like to use this article in our classes.” 

GEORGE WALKER 
Principal 
New Bedford Textile Institute 
New Bedford, Mass. 


* 


A Friend in Argentina 

“As subscribers of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
we would appreciate it if you would send 
us reprints of the following articles that 
appeared in former issues: ‘Cotton Comber’ 
by II. von Mattenberg; ‘Preventive Mainte- 
nance at Dan River’ by Frank L. Byrd; 
and ‘Processing Procedures for Spun 
Rayon Yarns’ by Leslie L. Cobb.” 

OSCAR ADOT ANDIA 


Adot S.A. 
Buenos Aires 
* 
Indigosols 
“If you have available reprints of the 
two recent articles on Indigosols by Mr. 


Ben Verity, we would be very glad to have 
about 10 copies. We want all our salesmen, 
technical men, and laboratory men to have 
a copy.” 

SAMUEL L. HAYES 
Southern Manager 
Ciba Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 





SALESMAN OF THE YEAR 





Alabama Textile Operating Executives, 
meeting in Montgomery on October 11 (see 
story page 103 of this issue) came up with 
an innovation that recognizes the salesmen 
to the industry—those men who are special- 
ists in their own lines, who serve the mills 
come rain or shine, and who spread good 
cheer. The salesmen themselves elected the 
‘‘salesman of the year.’’ Here he is, Jack KE. 
Davis of Victor Traveler Co. Jack lives 


in Auburn, Ala. Congratulations on the honor! 
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Cotton fibers, woes 


‘+h Mathie- 

ached with e- 
na Sodium gr ohed 
(Textone) and _— 
chlorite, are no 
hus een 
sible 

whites are pose” . 
with no loss 0 tensile 
trength.-- solutions 
nt only slight control. 
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Bleach- 


WON'T DEGRADE PULPS, FATS OR FIBERS 













































When most standard bleaching agents have 
oxidized up to a certain point—comes 


the attack! Fibers are tendered; pulps lose 





strength; fats revert ... further 
bleaching must stop, or be subject 
to close, costly control. 

It’s a different story with Mathieson’s 
Sodium Chlorite—and its co-product 
Chlorine Dioxide—the new bleaching 
agents which do not degrade pulps, fats 
or fibers, and hence permit safe 


bleaching to new highs in whiteness. 


Aathieson 


EORORECE | Men peek Sue - 


Sedium Chlorite Products . . . Chlorine Dioxide 
Caustic Soda...Soda Ash... Bicarbonate of Soda 
Liquid Chlorine...Ammonia, Anhydrous & Aqua 
HTH Products .. . Fused Alkali Products . . . Dry 
Ice . . . Carbonic Gas . . . Sodium Methylate 





Sodium Chlorite—a Mathieson development—is a stable chemical which is used directly for many 
bleaching and oxidizing purposes . . . or used in conjunction with hypochlorite . . . or as a con- 
venient source of the powerful oxidizing agent, Chlorine Dioxide. Details on the many applications 
are yours for the asking. Write to: Sales Development Department, The Mathieson Alkali Works 
(inc.), 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
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Our Stake in Europe 


EUROPE faces another cold and 

hungry winter. Nothing stands 
between millions of people and 
great suffering, and perhaps death 
by starvation or cold, except the 
willingness of the United States to 
provide relief. England, which has 
charge of the control of a portion 
of conquered Europe is putting its 
people upon a standard of living 
little better than that of the more 
straitened portions of the Conti- 
nent, in an effort to continue its 
occupational responsibilities until 
the Continentals can get back on 
their feet economically. 

If the English become unable to 
bear their share of the responsibili- 
ties of occupation in Europe, we 
will have to take this over, because 
the moment the American and 
English forces are withdrawn from 
any part of Europe, the forces of 
Russia will move in. Russia has 
little to offer Europe except prom- 
ises—and tyranny. But cold, hun- 
gry, and desperate people are easi- 
ly beguiled by promises and are 
frequently willing to accept tyran- 
ny if it brings a little food and 
fuel, or even the promises of these. 

If Russia moves into, and gains 
control of continental Europe, the 
United States will be no better off 
than if Hitler had gained undisput- 
ed control of it. While the Russians 
are taught to hate Fascism, and the 
Fascists were taught to hate Com- 
munism, the systems are almost 
identical. They are both’ totali- 
tarian governments in which very 


small groups exercise complete 
control over every detail of life, 
and the minor technological dif- 
ferences between Fascism and 
Communism are inconsequential. 
The ultimate aims of both are the 
same—the complete enslavement 
of the world. 

Before the Industrial Revolution, 
the population of Europe was regu- 
lated by the ability of the land to 
feed its people, but following the 
introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, most of western Europe 
tremendously increased its popula- 
tion by obtaining foodstuffs and 
raw materials from the New World 
in exchange for manufactured 
products of the Old. For the past 
100 years or more, Europe has 
been unable to feed its people 
without access to the fields of 
America. These same fields must 
feed Europe now, as they have for 
generations, but the fate war has 
almost completely destroyed the 
delicate economic system which 
had developed over the years for 
permitting a free interchange of 
goods between those countries 
which produced raw materials and 
those which paid for them with 
manufactures. 

Europe for a hundred years or 
more has been a huge workshop. 
and the machinery is now largely 
destroyed or paralyzed. Men are 
largely creatures of system and 
routine, and when an intricately 
established system of life breaks 
down, it is not long before a state 
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of chaos exists. This is history. 

We had a rather severe lesson 
in this ourselves in 1931 and 1932. 
Few of us were very cold then, and 
few were very hungry. Our na- 
tional economy was intact and 
there was no good reason why we 
should not have been just as pros- 
perous in 1932 as we thought we 
were in 1928, except that the sys- 
tem had broken down temporarily. 
Whereas in Europe the great prob- 
lem is food, shelter, and fuel, in 
1932 our greatest national problem 
was probably finding parking 
spaces. There was nothing really 
wrong with the country except 
that the system had stalled. 

Yet, in 1932 our people were so 
alarmed and discouraged over the 
failure of our industrial system to 
continue the millenium that had 
apparently been ushered in a few 
years previously, that they cheer- 
fully turned to a group of politi- 
cians full of glib promises to bring 
back this millenium. These poli- 
ticians had nothing but the politi- 








Nothing could be more harmful 

to the interests of the United 

States or a greater threat to 

their safety than to have Eu- 

rope fall under the control of a 
single dictator. 
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cian’s usual remedy for economic 
distress—the remedy of inflation; 
yet we put them in power to regu- 
late our affairs. 


If we, suffering from the com- 
paratively mild ravages of a sim- 
ple depression, were so willing to 
listen to the blandishments of poli- 
ticlans promising the impossible, 
how simple it will be to regiment 
the really hungry, cold, and miser- 
able millions of Europe behind 
Russian promises of a little help 
if we deny ours. 


WHAT EUROPE needs is to go 
back to work. That was what the 
United States needed in 1932. That 
is the only remedy for economic 
depression. In 1932 our only excuse 
for not going back to work was 
that we did not feel like it, but in 
Europe there are not only millions 
of people who do not feel like go- 
ing to work, but who have no place 
to work and nothing to work with. 


The United States can not be ex- 
pected to continue to feed and care 
for Europeans indefinitely, and 
our great problem is trying to or- 
ganize European industry so that 
the peoples of that unhappy region 
can reestablish their workshops 
and get raw materials to set their 
economy in motion again. Whether 
we can do this is by no means cer- 
tain, but we must undoubtedly try. 


We have been embroiled in two 
earthshaking wars because the 
American people and those who 
governed them were not willing to 
take part in the settlement of Eu- 
ropean problems that directly af- 
fected this country. There is little 
doubt that both the First and Sec- 
ond World Wars could have been 
averted if this country had been 
willing to take an active interest 
in world problems that were di- 
rectly affecting it in Europe. 


Hitler could easily have been re- 
moved from power and the entire 
menace of Nazism neutralized if 
the United States, England and 
France had acted in concert in 
1933 to nip the budding German 
militarism before it could develop 
dangerously. Even after our neg- 
ligence had permitted it to devel- 
op, it is very doubtful if Germany 
would have risked embarking on 
war if we had made it absolutely 
clear that we would immediately 
participate in any European war 
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The Marshall Plan is aimed at 
helping Europe to get back on 
its own feet so that it can pay 
its own way once more. Help 
must come from America. 





which threatened our interests. 

Nothing could be more harmful 
to the interests of the United 
States or a greater threat to their 
safety than to have Europe fall 
under the control of a single dic- 
tator. We fought a bloody and 
costly war to prevent the Germans 
exercising such dictatorship, and 
we have now got to do whatever 
must be done to prevent the Rus- 
slans exercising it. 


The American people probably 
recognize in a vague and hazy sort 
of way that these things are so; 
that the British are up against it 
and are barely able by the utmost 
exertions to maintain their posi- 
tions in Europe; that Europe is in 
ruins and starving, but just how 
much the American people are 
willing to give up for political and 
economic stability in Europe re- 
mains to be seen. 

So far, there has been little in- 
dication that we are willing to 
give up anything. True, we have 
granted England a loan of nearly 
four billion dollars, and the Brit- 
ish in spending this money have 
further pushed up the prices of 
many things in the United States. 
We have also spent very large 
sums for the purchase of foodstuffs 
and other necessities for Europe, 
and these purchases have also 
helped to raise prices in the Unit- 
ed States. 

We have generally 
these expenditures as “helping 
business” and “promoting pros- 
perity.” This is the same idiotic 
reasoning that led us to conclude 
that the waste of war created pros- 
perity. It is the same imbecilic 
logic that helped to create the 
great inflation of the 20’s and bring 
on the depression of the 30’s. In 
the 20’s, as at present, we were 
shipping vast quantities of goods 
abroad to be paid for with our own 
money, lent in exchange for the 
worthless promises of people who 
probably could not have repaid 


regarded 


the debts even if they had wished 
to do so. 

We looked upon these farcical 
commercial transactions as we 
would have upon tangible busi- 
ness, and fatuously convinced our- 
selves that we were becoming 
prosperous by giving away our 
substance. We are doing much 
the same thing today. The enor- 
mous expenditures for relief in 
Europe are being looked upon as 
business profits instead of being 
written off as irremediable losses. 
Perhaps if we could have some sort 
of special tax which was ear- 
marked as “Relief for Europe,” the 
American people could get some 
true realization of what our re- 
sponsibilities abroad are costing 
us, and be relieved of the fatuous 
idea that spending our own money 
for our own goods to be given 
away can add to our prosperity. 

The Marshall Plan is aimed at 
helping Europe to get back on its 
own feet so that it can pay its own 
way once more. To put this plan 
in effect, Europe must have food, 
fuel, and machinery. The food 
must mostly come from America. 
and with it much of the machin- 
ery. Fuel is available both in Eu- 
rope and England if the miners 
can be persuaded to dig it. As this 
is written, considerable numbers 
of British miners are out on strike. 
although coal is the very back- 
bone of British industry, and the 
British Government is a Labor 
Government. The German miners 
are reported to be getting out lit- 
tle coal, for probably the same rea- 
son that the English miners are 
refusing to work—the inability to 
buy the things that they want with 
their wages. 

People must have an incentive 
to work, and the most powerful 
incentive to work and earn money 
is the ability to buy, desired things 
with this money. The channels of 
trade must be reopened and goods 
made plentiful once more if pro- 
ductivity is to be raised in Europe 
and England. A Europe degen- 
erated into one vast poorhouse 
would make a natural breeding 
ground for Communism, and a 
Communistic Europe is something 
that the United States must pre- 
vent at any cost—even the giving 
up of some of our treasured com- 
forts and luxuries. 
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SUBSIDIARY OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
WManupacturers of HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
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By HOWARD K. EATON 


Director of Public Relations, 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 


A TIMELY subject is presented here in a comprehensive manner 

by the public relations director of an organization that has 
taken its public relations seriously. The material is presented 
in two phases, the first portion of the article being devoted to a 
discussion of the principles and policies of public relations and 
the second to a description of the program at work. 


ONLY A FEW years ago the num- 
ber of industrial firms em- 
ploying a full-time public rela- 
tions executive or planning a care- 
fully thought out public relations 
program could be noted on a few 
scraps of paper. Today, the firm 
lacking a program is the exception. 
But somewhere along the line 
something has gone wrong. 
Although millions of dollars an- 
nually are flowing into public re- 
lations channels, the number of 
firms which enjoy good labor re- 
lations and good public relations 
just hasn’t kept pace with the in- 
creased effort. Executives from 
manufacturing, sales, personnel, as 
well as corporate directors, are 
asking why. And rightfully so! 
Perhaps public relations as a 
profession has grown too fast. 
Cliches which worked well during 
the war just aren't adaptable to 
this complicated post-war era of 
consumer demand and shortages: 
of high labor and material costs 
and general unrest. Briefly, there 
is no cure-all or blue print for a 
successful relations program. 
“That’s fine, but it won't work 
in my business” is the frequent 
comment when an executive who 


is beset with difficulties learns of 


a plan which seemingly worked 
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well in another industry or in an- 
other section of the country. There 
are too many easy ways to hedge 
and excuse public relations short- 
comings. 


Public Relations Begins 
at Home 


One popular formula blames the 
unions but it doesn’t solve the 
problem. A good, sound public 
relations program does pay off— 
in dollars as well as in good rela- 
tions and greater efficiency. (It’s 
just about impossible to have good 
community public relations with- 
out having good employee rela- 
tions as well, because employees 
usually live in the community and 
what they think of their company 
is pretty well what the rest of the 
community thinks.) 

If you believe your community 
relations aren’t the most impor- 
tant part of your public relations 
you might as well stop right here. 
Rule number one is public rela- 
tions begins at home. 

The textile industry isn’t much 
worse or better than other indus- 
tries in the state of affairs between 
itself and the public, and plenty of 
examples of what is proper and 
what is wrong may be found with- 
out looking into other fields. 




















































One of the first questions a 
board of directors must ask itself 
today is whether or not it desires 
good public relations. And if it 
does, what about paying the price? 
There’s much more than money at 
stake. Good public relations is a 
way of life, and administering a 
sound, practical public relations 
program calls for as great a degree 
of skillful managerial ability as 
manufacturing or sales. And it 
calls for cooperation up and down 
the line. 


PR Requires Cooperation 
and a Budget 


Too frequently, capable public 
relations executives forsake in- 
dustry for independent practice as 
public relations counsel. Many 
find it difficult to obtain the re- 
quired degree of cooperation or to 
secure an adequate budget. Unless 
a public relations program is sup- 
ported wholeheartedly by the en- 
tire management structure of the 
firm it is doomed to less than 100 
per cent results. 

Johnson & Johnson is one of 
many organizations which takes its 
public relations seriously. Public 
relations for many years has been 
as integral a part of our policies 
and business philosophy as our 
manufacturing. Indeed, we believe 
that almost every phase of our 
business is touched by our public 
relations. This extends from 
product quality (which we believe 
essential to good customer 
tions) through our merchandising 
and _ sales. 
pricing policies, our legal 
and standards—the very appear- 
ance of our buildings and grounds, 
as well as our national public re- 
lations and our community 
employee relations. 


rela- 


our advertising and 


ethics 


and 


\N 


INDUSTRIAL CREDO 


We believe that our first responsibility is 

to our CUSTOMERS. 

Our products must always be good, and 

We must strive to make them better at 
lower costs. 

Our orders must be 
curately filled. 

tur dealers must make a fair profit 


promptly and ac 


ir second responsibility is to those 
who work with us—the MEN AND 
WOMEN IN OUR FACTORIES AND 
OFFICES 

They must have a sense of security in 
their jobs. 

Vages must be fair and adequate. 

Wanagement just, 

lours short, and 

Working conditions clean and orderly 

Vorkers should have an _ organized 
system for suggestions and com- 
plaints. 

‘oremen and department heads must 
be qualified and fairminded. 

There must be opportunity for advance- 
ment—for those qualified—and 

“ach person must be considered ar” in 
lividual standing on his own dignity 
and = merit 


third responsibility is to our MAN 
AGEMENT 
Our executives must be persons of 
talent, education, experience and 
ability. 


Kx 


“Tell your story to the public” 
runs the current bromide on suc- 
cessful relations. But there’s a lot 
more to it than that. As presi- 
dents, general managers, supervis- 
ors or foremen and altogether you 
must ask, “How good is our story?”’ 
and more frequently, ‘“‘What’s 
wrong with our story?” 


Objective Analysis Needed 


After an honest and objective 
analysis of your story it often ‘is 
desirable to measure how well you 
stack up with your employees and 
with your community. 

The answer may be a surprise. 
Likely a lot you’ve been taking for 
granted may be misunderstood not 
only by your community but by 
your employees as well. Unless 
your business is the exception you 
will need help on this one and an 
investment in an_ independent 
opinion sampling may be worth 
far more than its cost. But even if 
you prefer to do it yourself you’re 
sure to learn enough to make some 
improvements. 

While this article will not at- 
tempt to reveal the panacea of 
public relations, and the writer 


They must be persons of common sense 
and full understanding. 


Our fourth responsibility is to the COM- 


MUNITIES IN WHICH WE LIVE. 
We must be a good citizen—support 
good works and charity, 
And bear our fair share of taxes. 
We must maintain in good order the 
property we are privileged to use. 
We must participate in promotion of 
civic improvement, health, educa- 
tion and good government, 
And acquaint the community with our 
activities. 


(hur fifth and last responsibility is to our 


STOCKHOLDERS 

Business must make a sound 
Reserves must be created, 
Research must be carried on, 
Adventurous programs developed, and 
Mistakes made and paid for. 

Bad times must be provided for, 

High taxes paid, 

New machines purchased, 

New factories built, 

New products launched, and 

New sales plans developed. 

We must experiment with new ideas. 
When these things have been done. the 
stockholder should receive a fair re- 
turn, 

We are determined with the help of 
God's Grace, to fulfill these obligations 
to the best of our ability. 


‘\ ‘ \ 


profit. 





realizes that profound thought on 
the subject is being given by most 
industrial executives, some of the 
stumbling blocks and a few high- 
lights of what has worked well fo: 
Johnson & Johnson will be told. 

The actual blueprint of the pro- 
gram is a matter for the consid- 
eration of each industry that is in- 
terested in improving its relations 
for whatever worth there may be 
in high employee morale, stable 
employee relations, and enthusias- 
tic public approval. 

The writer knows of no enter- 





Fundamental Principles 
of Public Relations 


1, Centering our effort around our 
products to insure quality and merchan- 
dising to enable maximum public use at 
the lowest possible price to the consumer. 
_ 2. Through research constantly seek- 
ing developments and refinements to ben- 
efit the public. 

3. Payment of wages which assure to 
our employees a decent standard of living. 

Efficient operation of the business 
to return a fair profit to<our stockholders. 

Recognizing our responsibilities—as 
a corporation—and conducting our af- 
fairs in a manner befitting our position 
and standing in the community. 
_ 6. Providing full information regard- 
ing our accomplishments, practices, poli- 
cies, aims and employees through the use 
of all adaptable media. 











prise which could not benefit from 
better relations with its internal 
and external publics and believes 
that every executive in manage- 
ment, from the lowest level in su- 
pervision to the’ top, directly has a 
hand in the extent and success of 
these relations. If this seems like 
repetition, it is nevertheless so im- 
portant that it cannot be over- 
stressed. 

The Johnson & Johnson concept 
of public relations is derived di- 
rectly from our Industrial Credo, 
which has been widely circulated 
among our employees and to the 
public—through every medium 
that is appropriate and on every 
occasion which lends itself to our 


so doing. Our industrial credo is 
published in the accompanying 
box. 


There are six principles which 
are fundamental to our public re- 
lations and which can easily be 
incorporated into almost any pro- 
gram. Additions to these principles 
may be provided if conditions and 
the nature of the business merit it, 
but the principles seem particular- 
ly adaptable to any phase of the 
textile industry in any section of 
the country. In fact they should 
prove satisfactory in any demo- 
cratic society where free enter- 
prise exists. These principles are 
listed herewith. 


Indoctrination Starts at the Top 


We believe that every individual 
in Johnson & Johnson has a stake 
in our public relations and we find 
ways and means to bring this home 
to every person on the payroll. In- 
doctrination extends from our 
board of directors through all lev- 
els of management and to every 
employee of the company. 

We constantly strive to build 
pride and loyalty and use every 
means at our command to do so. 
Often this proves to be hard work 
and requires careful thought and 
planning—many times consider- 
able expense. But the results far 
outweigh the cost of neglecting 
this phase of our public relations 
program. 


Teamwork 


We are aware that our public 
relations are far from perfect and 
we are ever alert for improve- 
By encouraging full par- 


ments. 
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ticipation from: our employees. we 
often are able to benefit from 
their suggestions in improving our 
public relations objectives as sure- 
ly as we benefit from the more 
material gains from technica! sug- 
gestions which improve waste con- 
trol or promote greater mechanical 
efficiency. 

Properly speaking, we believe 
that public relations is a two- 
way street, from the company to 
the public and from the _ public 
back to the company. We scrupu- 
lously practice complete honesty 
and frankness in all of our con- 
tacts with the public. We consider 
our employee relations as insep- 
arable from our public relations 
and in our planning and execution 
each supplements the other. 

Mail and telephone technique, 
the appearance of people, 
buildings, grounds, equipment, 
and products all play a role in our 
PR. 

Training of our employees is an 
important phase of our industrial 
relations and it affects our PR 
to a considerable degree. In ad- 
dition to the usual emplovee ben- 
efits offered by many companies 
(retirement, insurance, general 
welfare, social clubs, and recrea- 
tion activities) we have established 
one of the most comprehensive 
training programs ever undertaken 
by any industry. A later article 
will deal with some of the un- 
usual features of the Johnson & 
Johnson training program. 


our 


The Publie Relations 
Program at Work 


“How about some specific re- 
sults?” is a question we often are 
asked by the shrewd businessman 
who wants to evaluate the per- 
formance of our PR philosophy. 
Here’s how we have done this 
and in terms that we actually 
were able to measure as objective- 
ly as an upward curve in the 
sales or manufacturing charts. Ad- 
mittedly some adaptations would 
be necessary for other businesses, 
but the following outline of a 
community relations project could 
serve to guide almost any segment 
of the textile industry. The ad- 
ministration of such a program, 
as well as the long-range public 
relations policy ought to be in the 
hands of a capable public relations 
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specialist who fully understands 
the nature and responsibility of 
his job. Nevertheless this offers 
an X-ray picture of how we com- 
pleted one program and provides 
useful information for the execu- 
tive who wants to 
public relations. 


improve his 


The Project 
The project three-week 
pen House which attracted more 
than 15,000 visitors to our 
pany and enabled us to tell 
story to the entire community un- 
der the most ideal conditions. The 
effect of this project upon our com- 
munity was so favorable that we 
believe a similar undertaking by 
other industries will contribute 
support for free enterprise on the 
part of the public. Moreover, it 
encourages employee participation 
with a concomitant educational in- 
fluence upon employees which is 
beneficial. 


Was a 


com- 
our 


believed our PR 
policies were sound and our pro- 
gram successful, a public opinion 
survey was taken through one of 
the prominent opinion sampling 
organizations. We learned that 
while local opinion was favorable 
toward this company, we were not 
vetting full 


Although we 


benefit from our ac- 





tivities. Misunderstanding in the 
community, through lack of infor- 
mation. centered in the following 
areas: Wages. industrial reiations 
policies, the cleanliness and good 
housekeeping of our entire area, 
business activl- 


the scope of our 


ties. 


It was decided that full infor- 
mation should be given to the com- 
munity regarding these factors as 
well as other pertinent facts. To 
accomplish this at once it was de- 
cided to hold an Open House and 
be host to the entire community 
On February 14, 1947, a commit- 
tee was appointed to prepare for 
the celebration of our 60th anni- 
versary of incorporation to be held 
starting March 24. 

A complete building with a floor 
area of 5225 square feet was made 
available to the committee for a 
display of the products made by 
the Johnson & Johnson companies 
as well as a display of our indus- 
trial relations practices. It was de- 
cided to have a tour of the plant 
precede this exhibit. 


At the first meeting of the com- 
mittee, the program was organ- 
ized. Specific assignments were 
made to the committee members 
as follows: 


Product Exhibit: This included 


Open house at the New Brunswick, N. J., plant of Johnson & Johnson. 
Groups were invited as organized units wherever possible. These 
ranged from New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce and deans and 
professors to school children. The students represent future employees 
and are also an important segment of J&J community relations. 
























invitations to all 
uct directors and subsidiaries to 
plan a product display of their 
products through a displayer to be 
arranged for by the committee; 
arranging appointments for a dlis- 
play specialist to meet with all 
product directors to plan their dis- 
plays (responsibility for the dis- 
play itself was left to product di- 
rector). 


our J&J prod- 


Construction of Exhibit Area: 
This project entailed drawing up 
a plan of the available space, as- 
signing space to each of the ex- 
hibitors and supervising the work 
of the carpenters, electricians and 
painters: contacting a displayer to 


arrange for stanchions and rope to 
form aisles; securing furniture for 
the outer reception room: working 
with an interior decorator to de- 
termine color schemes and floral 
displays to decorate the inner and 
outer reception rooms. This also 
included the supervision of the re- 
building of the front entrance de- 
signed by a display architect. 

Industrial Relations: This _in- 
cluded planning and setting up a 
display of our industrial relations 
practices so that our employees 
and the community might better 
understand our policies and prac- 
tices. 

A design architect was employed 
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to design the booths and to plan 
the placing of the materials on the 
walls. Our advertising agency 
was called in to help write the 
copy to be included in the display. 
A sign company painted the post- 
ers which describe our personnel 
practices. A local artist painted 
several of the posters describing 
the activities performed by our of- 
fice employees. 

Old Product Display: A display 
of our old products was borrowed 
the museum; these included 
the products produced in 1887 in 
one group and the products pro- 
duced from 1888-1900 in another 
group. In the background were 
hung the pictures of some of our 
old-timers, showing their length 


from 


of service. 

Floor Model Display: Two floor 
models were displayed to illustrate 
our plans for expansion and mod- 
ernization of existing floor space. 

Tour of the Plant: A tour route 
was laid out to include the more 
interesting manufacturing process- 
es. Guided tours were planned to 
take approximately one hour. A 
red strip of gauze with directional 
arrows was strung along the en- 
tire route. 

Signs were posted in all the de- 
partments describing the opera- 
tions taking place. Tour guides 
were arranged for and supplied by 
the office, manufacturing, engi- 
neering and mechanical depart- 
ments. Two one-hour training 
sessions were held to train these 
guides in proper procedure of tour- 
ing our guests. 

Invitations: Personal letter invi- 
tations were sent to all the service 
organizations, clergy, professional 
groups, school teachers, city offi- 
cials of New Brunswick and sur- 
rounding areas, county and state 
officials, and the state Chamber of 
Commerce to attend during 
first week. 

Our their families 
and friends, and also the general 
public were invited to attend dur- 
ing the second week. 

A third 


the 


emplovees. 


week was devoted to 


Display of J&J industrial relations 

practices was prepared so that the 

employees and the community might 
better understand them. 
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Upon completion of the modern Lu- 

mite weaving plant at Cornelia, Ga., 

Chicopee Manufacturing Corp. of Ga. 

(a subsidiary of Johnson & Johnson) 

held open house to tell its story to 
the community. 


our stockholders, high school stu- 
dents from the surrounding com- 
munities, Rutgers University and 
the New Jersey College for Wom- 
en, and, due to the demand, addi- 
tional time for the general public. 
A total of 15,800 people attended 
during the three week period. 

Publicity: A publicity program 
was planned and carried out in 
cooperation with the local news- 
papers and radio station. A pub- 
licity writer was engaged to help 
with the preparation of daily 
news stories and pictures of the 
activities: taking place. 

Paid advertising, giving our at- 
tendance schedule and welcoming 
all guests, was utilized to supple- 
ment our newspaper and radio 
publicity. A series of eight 15- 
minute Special Events programs 
were recorded in various spots 
along the tour and exhibit area. 
These recordings were broadcast 
over the local radio station at 5:30- 
5:45 daily for the first eight days. 

The announcer quizzed visitors, 
chosen from the various groups 
attending each day on their im- 
pressions of what they had seen. 
He described the types of exhibits 
to the radio audience and urged 
the townspeople to visit the plant 
during our celebration. All ma- 
terial to be broadcast including 
descriptions, questions, and themes 
were prepared in advance and re- 
corded entirely unrehearsed. 

Anniversary Booklet: A colorful 
anniversary booklet outlining our 
progress through the years was 
prepared, containing an illustrated 
description of the manufacturing 
These 
our 


processes seen on the tour. 
booklets were 
fuests at the beginning of the tour. 

Photography: In order to give 
our product displavs a human rela- 
tions aspect and to better describe 
the manufacturing processes, 


presented to 


a se- 
ries of photographs were taken of 
many products and the people who 
make them and passed on to the 
displayer for mounting. 
This included contacting the prod- 


proper 


uct director on the operations to be 
photographed, engaging a local 
photographer, and directing him as 
to the type and number of pic- 
tures to be taken, cataloging these 
pictures by product, and super- 
vising their placement by the dis- 
player. 

Gift Packages: After canvassing 
the field as to the type of gift 
which would be most appropriate, 
it was decided to present a gift 
box made up of our own and our 
subsidiaries products. This in- 
volved contacting each of the 
product directors in J&J and the 
subsidiaries and gathering togeth- 
er a sampling of some of these 
products. After the contents of 
the gift box had been decided, a 
box manufacturer was called in to 
make up the box and wrapper. 
The packing was done at J&J. 

Product Booth Attendants: The 
office and manufacturing depart- 
ments were requested to supply 
girls to attend the booths. Each of 
the subsidiaries was asked to sup- 
ply its own attendants if possible. 
Three one-hour sessions 
were held to prepare the girls on 
product 
present 
guests. 

Tour Directors: In order to fa- 
cilitate the movement of our guests 
through the manufacturing 
general office and from 
booth to booth, a carefully selected 
group of tour directors was chosen 
from the office and manufacturing 


training 


and how to 
information to 


information 


this our 


and 
sections 
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personnel. These tour directors 
conducted groups of 15-20 guests 
through the exhibit area, direct- 
ing attention to each of the booths 
and introducing the groups to the 
booth attendants. 

A 30-minute 16mm color motion 
picture was filmed during the ex- 
hibit, which completely document- 
ed every phase of our Open House 
from the reception of guests in the 
personnel offices where they were 
greeted, through manufacturing 
division and through each booth of 
the exhibit and the farewell lounge 
where each guest was presented 
with the gift box containing a gen- 
erous sample of many of our prod- 
ucts. 

Of most benefit the PR 
standpoint were the manufactur- 
ing tour, which permitted visitors 
to observe working conditions, and 
the industrial relations booths in 
the exhibit hall. Here we were 
able to tell our story to an inter- 
ested and attentive audience un- 
der the most ideal conditions. In 
addition, the most pertinent infor- 
mation was repeated through pub- 
licity. 

In analyzing the Open House. 
we concluded that the system of 
programming the invitations and 
publicity was responsible for cre- 
ating enthusiastic response by the 
community, and because the visits 
planned and 
we were able to merchandise the 
desired information 
expectation. 


from 


were well executed 


even beyond 
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Mieasures 





Fiber 


ineness 


By W. S. SMITH 
Research Division 


West Point Manufacturing Co. 


Air Gauge 





















The Sheffield Precisionaire for measuring fiber fineness. 


A gauge originally designed for another pur- 


pose has been adapted for the measurement of 


fineness of cotton, rayon, wool, and other tex- 


tile fibers. Advantages and operation are cited. 


AN INDUSTRIAL model air gauge 

has been developed for meas- 
uring textile fiber fineness. Textile 
technologists have used air per- 
meability or porosity as a means 
for determining textile fiber fine- 


ness since 1940. In that year 
Hertel* and his associates pub- 
lished their first experimental 


work, showing that fiber fineness 
and porosity are inversely corre- 
lated. Since these original inves- 
tigations. several laboratory in- 


—— ——— ——— 


*Hertel—Fowler & Hertel. 
Applied Physics, 11, 496, 1940. 
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struments of various designs and 
constructions have been built and 
used for the designer’s own needs. 


Air Flow Resistance 


In principle, they are essentially 
alike. Air is drawn through a plug 
of fibers, and the resistance to flow 
of air is measured. Fine fibered 
stock offers more numerous air 
passages, but the average openings 
between the fibers are smaller. 
thus the resistance offered to the 
flow of air is geometrically great- 
er than coarser stock. Evaluating 
the resistance to the flow of air, 


or conversely, porosity indirectly 
measures the degree of fiber fine- 
ness. 


History of the Gauge 


Simultaneously with the _ en- 
deavors of fiber technologists to 
design and construct a suitable in- 
strument for measuring porosity 
and to perform the necessary ex- 
perimental work for standardizing 
testing procedure and interpreting 
the results, air gauging was being 
perfected. Air gauging was orig- 
inally designed to measure diame- 
ters of holes or bores in machine 
parts or their counter parts. In 
these industries, specifications and 
tolerances of machine parts are 
strict and require close inspection. 
There was a distinct need for a 
simple, quick but sensitive means 
of gauging their dimensions. Ex- 
tensive applications justified the 
research and production cost re- 
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quired to produce a standardized 
instrument of this type. 

The first patents on air gauges 
were granted about twenty-five 
years ago, but the most important 
developments have been made 
within the last seven years. With 
a constant air pressure, a gauging 
head with standard dimensions is 
inserted into the opening to be 
measured. The closeness of fit de- 
termines the size of the opening 
through which air can escape, and 
the volume or velocity of the es- 
caping air. To employ the prin- 
ciple of air gauging, instruments 
were developed. 


Application to Textiles 


Several months ago, we obtained 
a standard model of the Sheffield 
Corporation’s Gagemaster Preci- 
sionaire for experimental purposes. 
For almost three years we had 
used an instrument designed and 
built in our own laboratory for 
measuring fiber fineness of cotton, 
rayon, and wool. It has also been 
used experimentally on a number 
of other textile fibers. Many of the 
possibilities and limitations of 
measuring fineness of these vari- 
ous fibers had already been en- 
countered. Standard techniques 
and procedures had been used in 
our laboratory, and empirical cali- 
brations of porosity to convention- 
al units of fineness had been made. 
Our testing needs, however, had 
increased beyond our capacity. We 
needed more instruments, and it 
was a question of duplicating the 
model we had, or finding a stand- 
ardized instrument equally or bet- 
ter adapted to measuring porosity. 


Advantages 


After preliminary experimenta- 
tion, slight modifications were 
made that adapted the Sheffield 
air gauge to this specialized use. 
Several distinct advantages in op- 
eration and sensitivity were noted: 
(1) Initial air pressure was auto- 

matically and accurately con- 
trolled. This insured depend- 
ability, and readings could be 
made almost instantaneously. 
(2) Porosity readings on fine and 
coarse cottons, respectively, 
were separated by four or five 
inches on the scale. (A later 
model which we now use al- 
lows greater or less sensitivity, 




































Photos courtesy, West Point Mfg. 


The author is testing fiber fineness with one of the air gauges in 
the laboratories of the West Point Manufacturing Co. 


and the level can be raised or 
lowered.) 
The instrument is operated on 
compressed air, which is avail- 
able in all our plants, and in- 
stallation can be made with 
little additional cost at prac- 
tically any place in the mills. 
(4) Moisture traps are built into 
the instrument for disposing 
of condensation. 
(5) Operation is extremely simple. 
quick, and noiseless. Two tests 
per sample can be made in two 
or three minutes. 
Duplicate seldom diffe: 
more than 0.2 micrograms pe! 
inch on cotton and usually less 
than 0.1 microgram. Inaccu- 
rate weighing and preparation 
of sample are the two chiet 
causes of discrepancies. 
(7) After initial calibrations, ad- 
justments are not required. 
(8) One of the special features is 


a. 
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the linearity of the calibrated 
scale. 

The rate-of-flow meter employed 
consists of an internally tapered 
transparent tube, mounted in a 
vertical position with the large end 
upward. A light metal float po- 
sitions itself in the taper accord- 
ing to the velocity of the air pass- 
ing through the sample. 


Operation 


When used as an air gauge the 
rate of flow depends upon the dif- 
ferential in area between the gaug- 
ing head and the part being meas- 
ured. The metal float is buoyed in 
the tapered tube until the area be- 
tween the float and walls of the 
tube are proportional to the es- 
cape area. This automatically rec- 
tifies the scale to a linear gradua- 
tion of diameter difference. 

In a similar manner, rate of air 
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passage through a fibrous plug de- 
pends upon the cross sectional area 
of the air passages or interfiber 


space. For cylindrical fibers, this 
interfiber space will vary inverse- 
ly with the square of the fiber di- 
ameters (approximately). The rate- 
of-flow meter thus gives practical- 
ly linear graduation for fiber fine- 
ness along the tapered tube. This 
is a distinct advantage over the 
back-pressure type of gauge which 
always gives a curvilinear relation 
between pressure reading and fiber 
fineness. 

Porosity of a fibrous plug also 
depends upon the amount of fiber, 
its thickness and density, arrange- 
ment of fibers, fiber shape, and 
possibly its surface characteristics. 
For practical reasons we have 
found it desirable to maintain a 
constant weight of fiber, and con- 
fine it to a space with fixed geo- 
metric dimensions, which directly 
contro] its thickness and density. 

When measuring various types 
of fibers that differ both in shape 
and specific gravity, separate cali- 
brations are used. Each type of 
fiber, such as cotton, viscose, ace- 
tate, and wool is calibrated inde- 
pendently and empirically from 
samples of known fineness. Gradu- 
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ations for each type are in their 
conventional measure of fineness. 
For instance, cotton fiber fineness 
is read directly in micrograms per 
inch, rayon in denier, and wool ac- 
cording to grade. In every Case, 
position of fibers is randomized, 
and unequal densities are avoided 
by fluffing the fibrous mass be- 
fore placing it in the container. 


Variables 


Difference in fiber shape, when 
each type is calibrated separately, 
is not particularly important, ex- 
cept tor cotton. Cotton varies in 
fiber shape more than other textile 
fibers. Fully mature cotton fibers 
have almost circular, or elliptical 
cross section, while immature fi- 
bers are often collapsed into the 
form of a ribbon. Because of this 
shape variable, perfect correlation 
between fiber weight per inch and 
porosity is not attained. The re- 
sult is a scatter of data along a 
trend line. 

To those acquainted with cotton 
fiber measurements, this is expect- 
ed, and by no means excludes po- 
rosity as a practical measure of 
fineness. Conventional methods of 
measuring fineness usually require 
hours instead of minutes, and are 


determining on only a small per- 
centage of the samples used in po- 
rosity tests. 

Trash or foreign matter usually 
increases porosity slightly (dust 
has the opposite effect), but for 
practical purposes small amounts 
can be ignored. In both cases the 
weight of foreign substance dis- 
places an equal weight of fiber 
from the weighed sample, and af- 
fects porosity according to its de- 
gree of fineness. For the same rea- 
son, oil in wool gives a slightly 
coarser grading. 

Moisture has a slightly more 
complicated effect as it also tends 
to swell the fibers. Under most 
conditions the effect is_ slight. 
Readings, however, should be 
made quickly as the passage of air 
has a conditioning effect. 

Sheffield became interested in 
this particular use of their air 
gauge and are now manufacturing 
a complete instrument for meas- 
uring fiber fineness. For under- 
standable reasons, they are not 
calibrated for any particular tex- 
tile fiber. Each customer, however, 
may easily calibrate his own in- 
strument to satisfy his own stand- 
ard for fineness of the fiber in 
which he is interested. 





Cetteon Insulation Program 
for 1948 Announced 


‘The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has announced continua- 
tion, at a lower incentive rate, of 
its program to promote the use of 
low-grade, short-staple cotton in 
the manufacture of insulating ma- 
terials used in homes and other 
structures. This program is part of 
the Department’s efforts to develop 
increased markets for cotton of 
the qualities for which farmers 
have the greatest difficulty in find- 
ing outlets. 

During the current fiscal year, 
manufacturers who hold approved 
applications will receive 534 cents 
per pound, gross weight, on cotton 
used in compliance with the pro- 
gram provisions, it was stated. 

The $500,000 already allotted to 
the program is reported sufficient 
to provide payments on the use of 
about 17.500 bales of cotton. a 


ba + a, 
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quantity approximately equivalent 
to that used under the program 
from March through June 1947. It 
is understood that consideration 
will be given to allotment of ad- 
ditional funds needed _ through 
June 1948. 

Application for participation in 
the program must be filed with the 
Cotton Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Chemical Developments 
of Textile Interest 


A method for removing the hu- 
mic substances from the cellulose 
residues obtained when determin- 
ing the degree of crystallinity of 
cotton and other cellulose fibers, 
was described during the recent 
national meeting of the American 
Chemical Society. According to the 
paper, which was presented by 
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Mary L. Nelson and Carl M. Con- 
rad, of the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, ethanolamine 
used as a hot 50 per cent aqueous 
solution proved to be the most 
practical solvent, since a five-min- 
ute extraction with it removed the 
humic substances, while dissolv- 
ing only a negligible quantity of 
the cellulose residue. Included in 
the paper was a detailed descrip- 
tion of the latest recommended 
procedure for determination of de- 
gree of crystallinity by acid-hydro- 
lisis. 

Purification from mold of an or- 
ange-red pigment that may prove 
to be a valuable natural dye was 
announced to the Society by Prof. 
F. F. Nord and S. Weiss of Ford- 
ham University. Recently, the 
pigment produced by the mold 
called Fusarium Solani D, purple 
has been isolated and investigat- 
ed, the report declared, explaining 
that the pure pigment is orange. 
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Seavenger Waste Collection 


Simplified at Fieldcrest 


AN IMPROVED svstem for scav- 

enger waste collection has 
been adopted by the Towel Mill 
branch of Fieldcrest Mills, at Fiel- 
dale, Va. The new method was 
devised by Guy G. Going, fore- 
man of carding and spinning, who 
submitted his proposal as a sug- 
gestion under the work simplifica- 
tion program there. The mill man- 
agement approved the proposal, 
and an experimental model was 
constructed and proved successful. 


Old Method 


The old method of waste collec- 
tion was cumbersome and time 
consuming. The spinners dropped 
the waste through a hole in the 
top of a box that was placed on 
the floor, and the collector had to 
reach into the box and remove the 
waste a handful at a The 
waste was then sacks 


time. 
placed in 


which were delivered by motor 
truck to the opening room at the 
foot of a hill below the mill. 


New Method 


The new method utilizes a box 
with a swinging bottom which is 
placed on the spinning frame, and 
into which spinners drop scaven- 
ger roll waste. The collector sim- 
ply pushes a box truck under the 
waste box, unhooks the swinging 
bottom, and lets all the waste drop 
into the truck. The waste is then 
trucked to the end of the room 
where it is fed into a pipe and is 
pulled by vacuum to the opening 
room. No new suction apparatus 
is required, since the method uti- 
lizes the same vacuum system used 
in stripping the cards. 

When the scavenger waste is be- 


ing drawn through the stripper 
pipe. the cards are not being 


Mr. Going shows how easy it is to dump scavenger waste into truck. 
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stripped, therefore no necessity ex- 
ists for separating scavenger waste 
from strips. The waste is pulled 
approximately 700 feet down to 
the opening room into the stripper 
tank (as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration of the system). It 
is then raked out into a wheel box 
and is rolled behind the Garnett 
machine to be re-run. This proced- 
ure is followed once on each shift. 

The waste truck is provided with 
a hole near the bottom. This hole 
matches a similar hole in the card 
stripper vacuum pipe. When the 
waste truck is ready to be emptied. 
it is placed in position against the 
vacuum pipe, and a trap door is 
the hole 
through which the waste is drawn. 


raised which exposes 
The old system required three 
collection. The 
new procedure reduced: the 
time required to 30 minutes. 


hours for waste 


has 





The eye examination is one of the most important. Depth perception is being checked here. 





Pre- Employment Physical Exams 


By W. M. PITTENDREIGH 


Reigel Textile Corp. 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 


System to install program—personnel needed— 


rejection policies for defects and diseases— 


benefits derived from program—ceosts involved. 


THE PRE-EMPLOYMENT physi- 
cal examination is the first 
step toward a controlled accident 
and health program. Unless the 
physical condition of an individual 
is known, facilities to safeguard 
his health cannot be installed. Any 
safety program is directly tied in 
with the health of the individual, 
so we see that we cannot have a 
workable safety program without 
a health program. 
The success of the health pro- 
gram will depend upon personnel 
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of the department. Such a program 
should not be set up without thor- 
ough investigation on the part of 
management and the doctor who is 
to give the examination. 

Time and study must be spent 
in inaugurating this program. The 
first line supervisor through man- 
agement must be sold on it. The 
doctor must realize the importance 
of it and will need to spend time 
in the particular plant to become 
acquainted with the various duties 
of each operation so that he will 


be able to determine the physical 
requirements for the operation 
which the individual must per- 
form. Careful study also should 
be made of the experience of those 
plants which have this type of 
program. 


Full Time Nurse 


It is a program which will in- 
corporate having a full time nurse 
on at least one shift. This full time 
nurse must be picked carefully, for 
she, in her constant contact with 
the people, will make or break the 
program. She needs to be cheerful, 
energetic, and should have a pleas- 
ing personality. As health pro- 
grams are relatively new to the 
industry, it becomes one of her 
duties to be a salesman. 

I wish to bring out here that 
pre-employment physical examina- 
tions take only a small part of the 
nurse’s time. It is the follow up 
of accidents, visitation to absen- 
tees, aid to the sick in the com- 
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munity that will require most of 
her attention. And, as previously 
stated, the pre-employment exami- 
nations are of no value unless they 
are tied in with the follow-up 
\ealth control. 

The pre-employment examina- 
tions will require a series of rooms: 
these should be equipped only 
after full discussion with the doc- 
tor, nurses, and management. 
When starting the program, the 
doctor and nurse will need a great 
deal of cooperation because they 
will rely solely on the judgment 
of the supervisors and manage- 
ment of the plant to advise them 
in attending to various details 
which will arise from time to time. 
Later, with experience, they will 
be able to carry on alone. 


Known Physical Defects 
Prevent Fraudulent Claims 


One of the first things that pre- 
employment physical examinations 
will show are physical defects such 
as rupture, defective vision. der- 
matitis, tuberculosis, and physical 
deformity. Knowledge of such 
conditions may later eliminate 
fraudulent claims for personal in- 
jury. 

Experience has shown that re- 
jections usually fit into the fol- 
lowing classifications: venereal 
disease, varicose veins, high blood 
pressure, hernia, defective vision. 


pregnancy, infected extremities, 
low blood pressure, dermatitis, 
phlebitis, nervousness. diabetes. 


and case histories. 
Venereal Diseases 


In setting up a policy on re- 
jection of venereal diseases. it 
must be taken into consideration 
that it is only for the past few 
years that this dreaded disease 
has been brought into the open 
and only recently have we been 
doing anything about it. which 
means our rate of affected persons 
is extremely high. Taking this into 
consideration, only those persons 
in the contagious stage should be 
rejected; those whose blood test 
shows them to be affected, but not 
contagious, should be granted the 
privilege to work it they submit to 
treatment. This treatment should 
be paid for by the individual. In 
cases where they are not able to 
pay. the health department will 


usually furnish treatment free. 
Hernias Costly to Mill 


As to a policy of rejections for 
hernia, the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act will require the organi- 
zation to repair a hernia even 
though the person is affected be- 
fore employment and the condi- 
tion became aggravated during 
employment. Applicants with her- 
nia should be rejected or employ- 
ment deferred until the hernia has 
been repaired. This may seem to 
be a hard pclicy, but a mill should 
not be penalized the cost of a rup- 
ture repair unless it actually oc- 
curred on the job. 


Vision Tests 


The eye examination is one of 
the most important. It is more 
than putting a chart on the wall 
to determine whether or not a per- 
son can read. The doctor wants to 
know if he has depth perception. 

I believe that a high percentage 
of our accidents come from poor 
depth perception and poor vision. 
Many jobs in the textile industry 
require a high standard of vision. 
and these standards should be kept 
high to protect the employee. A 
person suffering from poor vision 
is constantly straining his eyes. 


which will result in headaches. 
nervousness. fatigue and indiges- 
tion. 


It is during the vision tests of 
the examination that eye safety 
should be explained, and the use 
of prescription safety glasses and 
goggles urged. Also at this time 
data are recorded on the individ- 
ual’s percentage of vision so that if 
an accident further impairs his 
vision we can know to what extent 
the mill is responsible. 

Poor depth perception means 
that the employee cannot work in 
close contact with moving machin- 
ery and have the required safety 
margin to prevent accidents. Re- 
quire the applicants with defective 
visions to secure glasses before 
employment. 


Cases of Pregnancy 


The doctor will reject pregnant 
women, and this is right as it is 
easy for them to do something on 
or off the job which might cause a 
miscarriage, and the blame may be 
placed on the operation which they 
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perform in your plant. 

Watch very closely for infected 
extremities because of the inclina- 
tion of a rather large group that 
will claim poisoning by rayon or 
various chemicals used in the 
trade. 

Close attention should be given 
to case histories for it is here that 
the serious accidents might be pre- 
vented or accident-prone individ- 
ual be discovered. The following 
cases give examples on this point: 

A woman applied for work after 
having been released only three 
weeks previously from a hospital 
where she had undergone a major 
operation. Had this individual been 
given a job, any slight strain or 
blow to her abdominal walls not 
yet healed would have resulted 
in serious injury and_ several 
months disability. The doctor 
should be the sole judge as to how 
long one should remain away from 
work after an illness. 

Another case: A man applied for 
a job of slasher tending, and his 
case history showed that six 
months previously he had been in- 
jured in an automobile accident, 
receiving a serious back injury. He 
had discarded the brace which he 
was supposed to wear and was tak- 
ing narcotics daily to relieve the 
pain. Had he been employed the 
mill would have had a lost time ac- 
cident, because lifting is required 
on this job. 


Dexterity Tests 


Another test which the employee 
should stand is one of dexterity. 
Usually this test is thought of in 
connection with placement; how- 
ever, in my mind it is definitely 
a physical condition and should be 
so checked. One with poor dex- 
terity would be hazardous around 
moving machinery. 

X-ray of the chest either by the 
doctor or the periodic check made 
by the various mobile units of the 
T. B. Association prove their 
worth as a means of probable re- 
covery for the affected persons. 


Heart Condition and 
Blood Pressure 


Heart condition and blood pres- 
sure should be checked carefully. 
High blood pressure might result 
in heart attack or stroke. Persons 
with low blood pressure are sub- 
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ject to dizzy or fainting spells. In 
either case, when one of these at- 
tacks comes there is a probability 
of the employee's falling into mov- 
ing machinery. Active employment 
of anyone with high blood pres- 
‘Sure aggravates the condition. Low 
blood pressure means that a per- 
son will not be physically able to 
maintain production on a full day’s 
work schedule. 

Laboratory check for sugar 
should be made. If sugar is found 
present it is an indication of dia- 
betes; only when the specimen is 
negative should the applicant be 
hired. There is always the prob- 
ability of a diabetic going into a 
coma on the job. 

Acute kidney infections may 
also be found in urinalysis. Many 
of the back injuries are direct re- 
sults of these conditions. 

Pre-employment physical exam- 
ination reduces the possibility of 
delayed convalescence from an in- 


jury due to the physical condition 
of the employee at the time of ac- 
cident. Heart conditions, varicose 
veins, diabetes, venereal disease, 
pregnancy, and acute kidney con- 
ditions retard the recovery from 
an injury. An injury to varicose 
veins causes ulcers. Diabetics tend 
toward gangrene when injured. 
Venereal disease retards the prop- 
er knitting of bones and repairing 
of tissues. In pregnancy, lifting 
small loads after three months is 
dangerous. 


Labor Turnover 


In the reduction of annual labor 
turnover, the pre-employment 
physical examination is of value. 
A well person is a happy person: 
therefore, if the applicant is found 
to be in good health, better labor 
relations will exist. Poor physical 
condition causes worry and natur- 
ally results in low production and 
poor quality; because of the unrest 


Nurse takes a specimen of blood for blood test. 
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of the mind and the poor health, 
employees tire quicker. 

Better labor relations will ex- 
ist because when a person is hap- 
py on the job and is producing 
good quality work there are no 
grievances. Grievances usually oc- 
cur when the worker needs con 
stant correcting to improve his 
quality. We find that, because of 
both the correcting by the super- 
visor and the fact that they tire 
more quickly, these workers be- 
come dissatisfied with their jobs 
and leave employment to seek 
greener pastures. Also, it is my 
opinion that when an employee 
knows that there are no contagious 
diseases in his work area he is 
better satisfied and appreciates 
what the management is doing te 
safeguard his health. 


Absenteeism 


The pre-employment physical 
examination has reduced absentee- 
ism because those persons who are 
not capable of working the 40 or 
48 hour schedule will not be in 
the mill. Anything that might be 
done to reduce absenteeism is a 
step further along the way toward 
a better safety record. We find 
employees being placed on a job 
just for a day and often they turn 
up with an accident ranging from 
minor to a major disability. 

An illustration: In a spinning 
room the roving hauler was out. 
a spare hand was placed on th 
job. After working three hours he 
was leaning over, taking roving 
from the bottom of the truck: his 
foot slipped and placed him in an 
awkward position, resulting in a 
hernia and breaking a good safety 
record. 


Costs of Program 


Pre-employment physical exami- 
nations can be justified from the 
cost angle because, when the afore- 
mentioned points have been added 
to the safety program, there will 
be a reduction in accident frequen- 
cy and accident severity rates and. 
in like manner, a reduction in in- 
surance rates. 

Suppose the physical examina- 
tions cost $1,800 per year. This fig- 
ure is an estimate for a mill having 
850 employees with a normal la- 


(Continued on page 200) 
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Bobbin 


Painting 





Machine 


MANY TEXTILE manufacturers 
have learned that better re- 
sults may be obtained in weaving 
and other processes by painting the 
tips of bobbins. This reduces the 
tendency for the yarn or roving to 
hang on_ small _ splinters, split 
places, and other obstructions. 

The painting of bobbin tips has 
been found to be especially impor- 
tant when running fine yarns on 
which the least resistance to the 
yarn as it leaves the tip of the 
bobbin causes it to break, or in 
some cases, become fuzzy. This is 
especially true when running fine 
yarns in loom shuttles. The re- 
sistance to yarn at the bobbin tip 
under such conditions will break 
the yarn and lower loom produc- 
tion or cause defects in the cloth. 

A machine for painting both 
bobbin tips and bases is in use, 
being patented by D. A. Jolley Co.. 
Kannapolis, N. C. 

The production of the bobbin 
painting machine is said to be 10.- 
000 bobbins per day of eight hours 
This is the average production; the 
maximum production per eight 
hour day is reported to be 12,000 
bobbins. One person can run the 
machine. The amount of paint ap- 
plied to the tip of each bobbin is 
uniform. 

The machine consists of a cylin- 
drical plate about one-half inch 
thick on which the other parts are 
attached. Legs approximately 
three inches long are on the un- 
derside of this plate. A cam and 
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Painting bobbin tips reduces faulty work. 









Use of 


bobbin painting machine speeds painting job. 


shaft driven by a pulley on the 
outer edge of the plate are also 
underneath, being near the center. 
An electric motor drives the pul- 
ley on the outer edge. 

An adjustable vertical sleeve 
supports a tank with attached 
spout, a brush, and attachments. 
The spout has a ball bearing in- 
side, which is released by air pres- 


Operative painting bobbins with 
the D. A. Jolley machine. 
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sure to let the paint out of the 
tank. The amount of air pressure 
can be adjusted by turning a 
screw, thus controlling the amount 
of paint applied to the bobbin tip. 

The bobbins are driven at 800 
rpm in order to take the paint off 
the brush. A hand rest is close to 
the spindle and is also used to start 
the bobbin painter for operation on 
a bobbin. By pressing down on the 
hand rest the side of the 
hand, the cam operates to bring 
the brush in contact with the re- 
volving bobbin, the time of con- 
tact being just sufficient to paint 
the tip of the bobbin as it revolves. 


with 


The bobbin painter can be pro- 
vided with attachments for paint- 
ing both the tips and bases of bob- 
bins. 

The painted base makes it easier 
for waste varn or roving to slide 
off for removal by workers instead 
of cutting it off with a knife; the 
latter practice will ruin a bobbin. 
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SKEIN REELING has been one of 

the step children of the tex- 
tile industry. It is a necessary 
operation in the dyeing, sizing, and 
mercerizing of many yarns, but be- 
cause it is a comparatively simple 
procedure, very little thought has 
been given to improvement of 
skein reeling machines until re- 
cent years. 

In 1939 the first short-reel ma 
chines were built. Studies were 
made of the long-reel machines. 
and the time of leasing and doff- 
ing the skeins was compared with 
the winding time for the worsted 
skeins. It was found that two 
skein reelers, each holding five 
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Keonomical Skein Reeling 









By ROBERT M. HARBECK 


Sales Engineer 
Fidelity Machine Co., Inc. 


A COMPREHENSIVE discussion of methods of determin- 

ing whether the skein reeling operation is being 
accomplished on an efficient basis. Formulas and graphs 
are presented which should be useful to mill superintend- 
ents, overseers, and assistant overseers in plants where 


skein reeling is done. 


skeins, could be operated economi- 
cally by one operator. 

With this principle established. 
the short-reel machines could be 
and were built with a free end, and 
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this reduced the physical labor as 
well as the time required by the 
operator to doff the skeins. Im- 
provements in the design of the 
machines have been made and 


machines were built of larger size 
so that these skein reelers are now 
being used successfully for cotton, 


rayon, and nylon, as well as wool 
and worsted yarns, with savings 
in both labor and floor space. 


Computation of Production 


In computing production of a 
number of skein reelers attended 
by one operator, the variable fac- 
tors must be represented by letters 
of the alphabet. 


Let P — Production in pounds 
of yarn per hour. 


W Average winding time 
for each skein in min- 
utes 


K Number of independ- 
ently operated reels at- 
tended by one opera- 
tor. 


N == Number of spindles or 
skeins on one machine. 


D = Average total doffing 
time of one skein in 
minutes. 


S = Weight of each skein 
in ounces. 


Fig. 1. Efficiency graph. It is realized 
that the graphs reproduced for ex- 
planatory purposes in this article are 
almost too small for accurate engi- 
neering use at the mill. Working size 
graphs were secured from Fidelity 
Machine Co., 3908 Frankford Ave.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The total doffing time _ repre- 
sented by “D” includes the opera- 
tor’s time for cutting the yarn at 
the end of the skein, leasing or 
tying the skeins, collapsing the 
reel, removing skeins from the 
swift, assembling the swift, fasten- 
ing ends of yarn to reel, resetting 
counter, starting rotation of reel. 
replacing supply bobbins or cones, 
and repairing breaks of varn or 
machinery. 


Theoretical Production 


In the ideal situation, the opera- 
tor completes the doffing of skeins 
on one machine, starts it winding 
and moves to the second machine: 
at the instant the second machine 
completes its winding, it is doffed 
and started again; he then moves 
to the third reeler, and so on. 
When the operation is completed 
on the last machine, the first ma- 
chine has completed its winding. 

In other words, the total doff- 
ing time of all machines except 
one, equals the winding time on 
one machine. This is assuming 
that the same kind of yarn is used 
on each machine, and winding 
times on all machines are equal. 
the doffing operations are the 
same, and the speed of the op- 
erator is the same throughout the 
cycle. Placing this in the form of 
an equation, we have 


W = (K — 1) ND (1) 


If the doffing time (as explained 
previously) is equal to or exceeds 
the winding time, the production 
equals the weight of skeins doffed 
bv the operator per unit of time, or 

Weight of skeins 

Production — 





Unit of time 


Substituting the letters previous- 
lv mentioned, 





S x 60 
Pp — 
16 *« D 
a.40 S 
or P = —— (2) 
D 


Graphs of Formulas 1 and 2 are 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2 respective- 
ly. Seales are shown in the mar- 
gins. To use the graphs, pick out 
the known factors on the margins: 
follow the line perpendicular to 
that margin to the _ intersection 
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D = DOFFING TIME PER SKEIN IN MINUTES 
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Fig. 2. Production graph for estimating maximum production reeled 
per operator handling proper number of machines and skeins as 
determined by the Efficiency Graph. 


with the proper diagonal line; then 
proceed at right angles to the prop- 
er margin value or to another set 
of diagonals; and, again at right 
angles to another value shown at 
another margin. 


Graphic Example of Facilities 


{In Fig. | an example is shown 
in dashed lines. Assume that the 
winding time is 24.5 minutes, the 
doffing time per skein is one min- 
ute, and it is desired to find how 
many machines of six skeins each 
are required to give maximum 
production. 

Locate the horizontal line for a 
winding time of 24.5 minutes 
shown on the right hand margin 
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and the horizontal line for the 
doffing time of one minute shown 
on the left hand margin. Place a 
straight edge in a vertical position 
intersecting these two lines at right 
angles. Then the upper intersec- 
tion shows the number of machines 
required and the lower intersec- 
tion shows the number of spindles 
on each machine. By moving the 
straight edge to the right or left 


the proper number of machines 
and spindles can be found. The 
example given shows five ma 


chines of six spindles each or a 
total of 30 spindles. By means of 
this graph, rapid visual solutions 
can be made of any applicable set 
of given variables. 
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In Fig. 2 an example is also 
shown. Assume that the doffing 
time is one minute, the size of the 
skeins four ounces, and the pro- 
duction unknown. On the bottom 
margin find the doffing time of 
one minute; follow the vertical 
line to the value of four ounces for 
the weight of skeins as shown on 
the diagonal lines; then turn at 
right angles and read the produc- 
tion of 15 pounds per hour on the 
right hand margin at the same 
horizontal line located by the in- 
tersection. 

It should be emphasized that 
only the weight of skeins and the 
doffing time required affect the 
production to any appreciable de- 
gree. It is true that one type of 
skein reeler may require more la- 
bor in processing skeins than an- 
other and therefore the “doffing 
time” as explained will increase 


and production will decrease. But. 
in general, the length of skein, cir- 
cumference of skein, kind of yarn 
and other similar factors do not 
increase or decrease the quantity 
of reeled yarn produced. 


Inefficient Skein Reeling 


If the winding time exceeds the 
doffing time of all the machines 
except one, the solution becomes a 
little more complicated but just as 
rational. The operator then has 
idle time equal to the difference 
between the winding time and the 
doffing time of all the machines 
except one, or 


Weight of skeins 
produced by all! 
machines 
Production — —— ~_ 
Total doffing time 
plus idle time of 
operator 





Fig. 3. Operations graph for determining unknown factors in regard 
to skein reelers when certain operating conditions are known. 
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C = COUNT OF COTTON YARN 
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= WINDING 
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Substituting the letters assumed 
and changing the minutes to hours 


and the ounces to pounds, the 
equation becomes: 
3.75 SNK (3) 





NDK (W — (K-1) ND) 


A simple graph cannot be made 
of this equation because it would 
require an infinite number of 
curves to provide for solution of 
any problem. Therefore, it is nec- 
essary to use the equation for prac- 
tical problems. 

The winding time of a machine 
depends on the length of yarn to 
be reeled, the speed of the reeler, 
and the circumterence of the reel. 


Let W Winding time 1n min- 
utes. 
L Length of yarn in 
vards. 
R = Speed of reel in rpm. 
Y Circumference of reel 
In vards. 


In one revolution of the swift, Y 
vards will be wound. 
At R speed, RY yards per min.- 
ute will be wound. 
If L yards have to be wound, it 
L L 


will take - minutes or W —, 








RY RY 
As the circumference of a reel 
is usually given in inches, the 
36 L 

above equation becomes W = - 
RY 
when Y is in inches. (4) 


Graphic Solution of Winding Time 


Equation (4) is plotted in Fig. 3 
and an example is shown in dashed 
lines. Assume that 1000 yard 
skeins of 72-inch circumference 
are to be reeled at a speed of 100 
rpm, and it is desired to know the 
winding time. Find the yardage 
on the left hand margin; follow 
the horizontal line to the proper 
diagonal for the speed; turn at 
right angles at the intersection and 
follow the vertical line to the prop- 
er diagonal for the circumference; 
again turn at right angles and read 
the winding time of five minutes 
on the right hand margin. 


Simple Count Formula 


The count of a cotton yarn is the 
number of hanks of 840 yards, 
each, required for one pound. 
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Numerical count of 
yarn. 
L = Length of skein in 
yards. 
= Weight of skein in 
ounces. 
LX 16 
Then C 





, or 
S * 840 
2 L 
C= (5) 
105 S 
Equation (5) is also plotted in 
Fig. 3 and an example is shown in 
dashed lines. If eight ounces of 
20s yarn is to be reeled and the 
length of skein is unknown; find 
the count in the bobbin margin; 
follow the vertical line to the di- 
agonal for eight ounces; then turn 
at right angles and read the yard- 
age of 8400 in the left margin. 





Production Comparison 


When comparison is made of 
production from two _ different 
types of skein reelers, it must be 


North Carolina 


NORTH Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers, meeting at Asheville, 
N. C., October 9-10, went on rec- 
ord as opposing the setting up of 
any permanent cotton bale number 
identification regulation by the 
government. The proposed tags 
would be made of metal and would 
be placed inside the bale, necessi- 
tating extra expense for tags and 
clerical help, with minor value re- 
ceived, according to the resolution. 
Members of the North Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 
elected Hearne Swink of Cannon 
Mills as president for the ensuing 
year, succeeding R. Dave Hall of 
Belmont. Other officers elected 
were: first vice-president, Karl 
Bishopric of Spray Cotton Mills; 
second vice-president, F. C. Wil- 
liams, Patterson Mills Co.; and 
Hunter Marshall of Charlotte, sec- 
retary-treasurer, re-elected. 


Speakers for the occasion were 
Governor Gregg Cherry; Forrest 
H. Shuford of the Department of 
Labor; T. A. Wilson of the North 
Carolina Industrial Commission; 
Col. Henry E. Kendall of the Em- 
ployment Service Commission; and 
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Fidelity six-skein double-end reeling machine. 


remembered that there is a great 
difference in production by opera- 
tors. It has been observed that 
some operators will produce as 
much as 50% more yarn than oth- 
ers—under the same circumstances 
and with the same machines. It 


is also true that different types of 
leasing knots are tied in different 
mills, and so leasing time may 
vary from mill to mill. Therefore, 
comparison of machines can be 
made only by comparing produc- 
tion using the same operator. 


Cotton Manufacturers Meeting 


Victor S. Bryant of Durham. 

A resolution was adopted peti- 
tioning all necessary departments 
of the government to take what- 
ever steps are required to main- 


tain an export market for raw and 
processed cotton, and to protect the 
home market from importation of 
foreign goods which would destroy 
American industry. 


Attending the N. C. Cotton Manufacturers Association meeting in 
Asheville. Standing, left to right: Sam M. Butler, Harvey W. Moore, 
Julian Robertson, Caldwell Ragan, and C. A. Cannon. 

Seated, left to right: Frank C. Williams, Hearne Swink (president), 


and Karl Bishopric. 








Slashing and Weaving Forum 


Held by Georgia Executives 


Starch stabilizers, slasher drives, use of rub- 
ber squeeze rolls, slasher maintenance, loom 
overhaul systems, prevention of jerked-in fill- 


ing among these subjects discussed. 


Staff Report 

EQUIPMENT, materials, and pro- 

cedures used in slashing and 
weaving operations were freely 
and openly discussed by textile op- 
erating executives from Georgia. 
Alabama, and South Carolina dur- 
ing the fall meeting of the Textile 
Operating Executives of Georgia, 
held at Georgia Tech in Atlanta 
on September 27th. 

In- accordance with past custom. 
questions to invoke thoughts and 
assist in leading the discussion had 
been prepared by the executive 
committee well in advance of the 
meeting date and had been sub- 
mitted to members of the associa- 
tion for study, with the request 
that answers be submitted prior to 
the meeting in order that compila- 
tion might be made and results 
published in booklet form. An- 
swers were received from mills 
and mill groups operating 1,182.- 
204 spindles and 27,050 looms. 

Vice-General Chairman R. P. 
Hardeman presided over the meet- 
ing in the absence of General 
Chairman J. L. Jennings. That 
phase of the forum pertaining to 
slashing was led by B. W. Whor- 
ton, superintendent of The Dixie 
Cotton Mills of LaGrange. H. M. 
Jackson of Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills in Atlanta conducted the dis- 
cussion on weaving. 

The following report is based on 
discussion at the meeting and the 
printed report of answers received 
by mail before the meeting. 

Experience of the group with 
the use of starch stabilizers in size 
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mixes Was apparently limited, with 
only one mill reporting results of 
a test conducted in an effort to 
prove the value of this additive. 
The following test was made in the 
laboratory: 

One mix was made without a 
stabilizer and another was pre- 
pared utilizing 2% starch stabiliz- 
er (based on dry starch content). 
Both mixes were cooked for two 
hours with continuous stirring at 
a temperature of 211°F. When 
cooking was completed, the viscos- 
ity of both mixes was determined. 
They were then allowed to stand 
over night, after which they were 
again heated to 211°F., held at this 
temperature for 10 minutes, and 
another viscosity determination 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


R. P. (Rip) Hardeman, The 
Trion Company, Trion, Ga., was 
elected general chairman of the 
Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia at the fall meeting of 
the association in Atlanta, hav- 
ing formerly served as vice- 
general chairman. J. C. Ed- 
wards, Jr., Exposition Cotton 
Mills Co., Atlanta, Ga., was ele- 
vated from the executive com- 
mittee to vice-general chair- 
man. 

Other officers elected were 
Robert W. Philip, Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., as secre- 
tary-treasurer, re-elected, and 
R. J. McCamy, Pepperell Man- 
ufacturing Company, Lindale, 
Ga., as a member of the execu- 
tive committee for a period of 
two and one-half years, filling 
the vacancy created by the ele- 
vation of Mr. Edwards to vice- 
general chairman. 











made. The mix without the stabi- 
lizer was lumpy, even aiter con- 
siderable stirring. The mix con- 
taining the stabilizer, though it 
was solid after standing over 
night, did stir into a smooth mix; 
however, the viscosity was some- 
what higher than when the mix 
was originally cooked. 


Storage of Size 


A question regarding the maxt- 
mum time that size is held in stor- 
age brought forth varied opinions, 
ranging anywhere from 30 minutes 
to 48 hours. The majority of the 
mills reporting recommended that 
size be held not more than eight 
Eleven out of 18 mills in- 
dicated that size is agitated while 
it is in storage. Paddle speeds 
ranged from 20 to 100 rpm. the 
average being 36 rpm. The other 
seven mills do not agitate 
while it is in storage. The average 
temperature at which the size 1s 
held in storage was reported to be 
192°F 


hours. 


size 


Variable Speed Slasher Drives 


Advantages cited for variable 
speed drives on slashers included 

(1) Better tension control; (2) 
Ability to control moisture content 
of varn if connected with moisture 
control units; (3) Less mechanical 
trouble: (4) Elimination of friction 
clutch: (5) Increased production; 
(6) Flexibility (In changing from 
one style to another, wider range 
of speeds is available); (7) Slasher 
can be stopped and started without 
kinking ends in creel. 

Eighteen mills reported experi- 
ence with these drives. The Link 
Belt PIV. Westinghouse multi- 


motor, and Reeves units were dis- 
cussed. 

Concluding the discussion on va- 
riable speed drives, a representa- 
tive asked if anyone had used a 
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variable speed drive on a Johnson 
type rayon slasher. It was reported 
that such a drive has been applied 
at a rayon mill, but as yet the ad- 
| vantages of this arrangement have 
4 not been determined. 


Recommended Stretch 


AE i Ab 


It was the consensus that 1.5% 
stretch in yarn at the slasher pro- 
vides best operating conditions. 
Answers varied from zero to ap- 
proximately 6%. For complete 
tabulation of answers received in 
reply to this question, see the ac- 
) companying Table 1. 

. Commenting on this question. 
i a superintendent explained that it 
is important to know just how 
Hi stretch is determined in order 
to properly evaluate test results. 
Yardage counters on both the back 
and front of the slasher are used 
to determine the amount of stretch 
in the yarn. The speaker said that 
they have found that the amount 
of stretch possible is partly con- 
| trolled by how well the yarn is 
. split at the split rods, and further. 
: that the moisture content of the 
varn is partly controlled by the 
stretch factor. Care should be ex- 
ercised in matching yardage count- 
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ers to avoid misleading stretch 
calculations. 
A show of hands during the 


_ meeting indicated that about 50°, 
of the mills represented check the 
stretch on the slasher by using 
yardage counters on section beams 
and loom beams. 

This discussion was concluded 
Dy a question as to why 1.5% 
stretch is used since it is apparent 
that stretch in yarn at the slasher 
nas an effect on the end breakage 





R. P. (Rip) Hardeman of The Trion 

Co., Trion, Ga., was elected general 

chairman of the Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia. 


at the loom. It was explained that 
it is not possible to split the yarn 
without stretch. 

A visitor from Alabama contrib- 
uted to this discussion by advising 
that results of tests conducted at 


the Southern Research Institute 
indicate that end breaks on the 
loom are _ proportional to the 


amount of stretch in the yarn. 


Rubber or Synthetic Squeeze Rolls 


Considerable interest was dis- 
played in connection with the 
question regarding experience 


with synthetic or rubber covered 
slasher squeeze rolls. Specific in- 
formation requested was: (1) Is 
it necessary to have different types 
for the front and back rolls? (2) 
Is it necessary to make any change 
in the size mix? (3) Is there any 
difference in the amount of size 
applied? (4) Give buffing proced- 
ure, as to method and frequency. 





Mill No. 1: From our experience 
with rubber squeeze rolls, which 
are of the recent type, we find 
that they cannot be used except on 
the back roll. If used on the front, 
there is too much size left in the 
yarn. We use on the front a plain 
roll covered with a wool blanket 
It is not necessary to change the 
size mix if rolls are used in this 
way. We have been using them 
15 months, and have not had them 
buffed. We do not know how long 
they run before buffing is 
necessary. 

Mill No. 2: We use synthetic 
covering on the back roll on all of 
our slashers, but have not yet 
found a satisfactory synthetic cov- 
er for the front roll. We did not 
make any change in our size mix 
and have noted no difference in 
amount of size applied. We have 
had one synthetic roll in operation 
for about three years and have not 
yet found it necessary to have this 
roll buffed. | 

Mill No. 3: We use synthetic 
squeeze rolls. Weight of front roll 
is 575 lbs. and back roll weighs 
450 lbs. We were able to use a 
lighter size mix with these rolls. 
We get a more uniformly sized 
warp with these rolls. Rolls are 
buffed in our machine shop by 
placing in lathes and using fine 
emery wheel. It is necessary to 
buff them after approximately 6 
to 8 months. (When asked about 
the type of yarn processed on these 
rolls, the representative of this 
mill explained that they run every- 
thing—2000-4500 ends,  12s-24s 
yarn, 20s viscose and acetate spun 
rayon.) 

Mill No. 4: We have been ex- 


will 























TABLE 1 
Mill | 
No. | Yarn No. Twist Factor No. Ends Slasher Speed 
1. 7.598 to 20s | T.M. 4 to 4.75 | 224 to 1500 
2 14s to l6s | | 420 to 3000 32 to 50 YPM 
3 l6s | 18 tpi | §52 to 1348 | 60 to 65 YPM 
4. 14s to 24s | T.M. 4.8 2200 avg. 45 to 70 YPM 
5. 30s to 40s | 26 to 31 tpi 486 to 3400 | 40 to 75 YPM 
6. 4.5sto 20s | 1300 to 6000 | 15 to 60 YPM 
7 2ls to 30s | T.M. 4.75 2500 to 4000 | 35 to 65 YPM 
9. 12s 16 tpi | 1080 45 YPM 
12. 13s to 23s T.M. 4.75 to 4.90 | 1950-5800 40 VPM 
13. 9s T.M. 4.75 | 1400-2600 20 to 30 YPM 
| 14, 16s and 30s | T.M. 4.6 and 4.75 | 1900-2350 350 to 65 YPM 
16. 12s to 20s T.M. 4.75 | 2000-4500 15 to 30 YPM 
18. 14s to 32s _ | T.M. 4.75 | 3000 | 40 YPM 
19. 8s 13.5 tpi 1000 | 60 YPM 
20. 10s | T.M. 4. | 3600 | 
22. 12s | T.M. 4. | 2300 to 5200 | 45 YPM 
24 22s | T.M. 4.60 2692 60 YPM 


% Size % Moisture % Streich 
3 to 12 715 15 
4 to 10 ; 1 
3.55 6 to 7.5 5.48 break 
12.5 1.5 
2 to 12 6 to 8 1.5 to 2 
9 to 10 7.5 1.5 
10 to 11 6 to 7 1.5 to 2 
4 7 2 
12 6.5 1.5 
12 6 1.5 
8 8 Not over 5% 
10 to 12% 7 1.5 
| 10 | 5 1.5 
10 8 2 
2 6.5 2 
12 6.5 | 1.5 to 2.5 
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perimenting with four synthetic 
Squeeze rolls of the recent type 
weighing 700 lbs. We use the same 
roll on the front and back and do 
not make any change in the size 
mix. However, we do get an in- 
crease of 42% to 34% in size con- 
tent. 

We buff our rolls only as we 
think it is necessary. One of the 
points to watch with rubber or 
synthetic rolls is to be sure that 
they are raised completely off the 
immersion rolls when not in use. 
If you let the roll stay down dur- 
ing a shift, it will flatten the syn- 
thetic roll and make it necessary 
to rebuff it. If you do not rebuff, 
it will crack. We do our buffing 
with a grinder on a lathe in the 
machine shop. 

Mill No. 5: We use rubber cov- 
ered squeeze rolls, weighing 700 
lbs. on the front and 450 lbs. on 
the back. No change was made in 





TABLE 2 
SLASHER ROOM INSPECTION 
FORM 
Creels: Cone Hangers 
Selvage Guides 
Bolts and Washers 
Section Beam Stands 
Starting Levers 
Size Boxes: Lever Controls 
Guide Rolls 
Size Box 
Bottom Squeeze Rolls 
and Bearings 
Roll Lifting Device 
Top Squeeze Rolls 
Yarn Winding Mech- 
anism 
Cut Mark Mechanism 
Side Shaft: Gearing to Size Box 
Gearing to Delivery 


Rolls 
Gearing to Cylinders 
(Rtch) 
Cylinders: Small Back Cylinder 
Large Back Cylinder 
Large Front Cylinder 
Misc.: Cone Shafting 
Fan 
Frictions 
Delivery Roll 
Drag Roll 
Press Rolls and 
Levers 
Rib Rolls 


Contact Rolls 

Pipes and Valves 

Mixing Kettles 

Storage Kettles 

Recording Instru- 
ments 

Overhead Shafting 

Motors 

Overhead Tracks and 
Switches 

Trolleys 

Electric Hoists and 
Chains 

Electric Lights and 
Switches 














our size mix. Rolls have been used 
for 18 months and no buffing has 
been required. We process 9s to 
38s yarn. 

One of our slashers was 
equipped three months ago with 
an exactor roll. Weight of roll is 
271 lbs. We are using 40 lbs. pres- 
sure on each end of this roll. (Note: 
It is understood that the equip- 
ment referred to here is a pneu- 
matic loading system for slashers. 
See also page 146 October 1947 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES.) We hope to 
determine just how much pressure 
is required on each roll by con- 
ducting tests on each number of 
yarn that we process and also the 
various number of ends per beam. 

Mill No. 6: We have tried rub- 
ber squeeze rolls, but had a lot of 
trouble with them. When the rolls 
got hot, they became soft and con- 
sequently would not squeeze out 
the size and dress the warp prop- 
erly. 

Mill No. 7: We have two rubber 
squeeze rolls. One has been run- 
ning a year and the other only a 
few months..We are running them 
on colored yarn and have not been 
able to use them as finishing rolls 
due to the greying of the yarn, but 
they work fine on the back. We 
are planning to experiment with a 
different type rubber for the fin- 
ishing roll. We have not attempt- 
ed to change our size mix. There 
is no difference in the amount of 
size applied when rubber roll is 
used on the back. We have not 
buffed any rolls to date. 

In response to a question as to 
whether or not anyone had expe- 
rienced difficulty with these rolls 
grooving, a representative of a ray- 
on weaving mill reported that he 
had been troubled with the rolls 
pitting and had found that this was 
due to a reaction of that particular 
type of rubber with the size mix. 
He changed to another type of rub- 
ber and his trouble disappeared. 


Preventive Slasher Maintenance 


Various systems were described 
for maintaining slashers. Some 
plants have fixers; others rely on 
the foreman of the slasher room to 
make periodical inspections and re- 
port major defects to machine shop 
for repair. At one plant, a check 
sheet (See Table 2) is provided for 
fixers, and each slasher is checked 
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TABLE 3 
OILING SCHEDULE 
Part Cycle 

Cylinder Bearing ............. 1x72 hrs. 
Size Box Bearing ................ 1x24 hrs. 
Press Roll Bearing ............ 1x24 hrs. 
Creel Bearing Each set 
Fan Bearing 1x8 si hrs. 
Carrier Roll Bearing ...... 1x8 si ihhrs. 
Drag Roll Bearing ............ 1x8 hrs. 
Friction Bearing. .................. 1x8 _=sihhrs. 
Side Shaft Bearing. ......... 1x8 _=s hhr ss. 
Measuring Roll Br. ......... 1x8 _—s hrs. 
Traverse Roll Br. ............ 1x8 hrs. 
Friction 1x144 hrs. 
Reeves Drive 1x24 hrs. 
Kettles 

Pump Bearing 1x8 hrs. 
Kettle Bearing 1x8 hrs. 
Pump Bearings, oiled... 1x8 hrs. 











every month. When defective 
parts have been replaced, they are 
checked off, and the sheet is turned 
in to the overseer. The fixer does 
all of the greasing and oiling ex- 
cept for the plain bearings that 
require oiling every eight hours. 
These bearings are oiled by tend- 
ers. 

The slashing overseer at another 
mill checks each slasher every 
week-end, making notes of major 
defects and correcting minor de- 
fects on the spot. Major defects are 
generally handled by the machine 
shop. Each slasher tender is re- 
sponsible for oiling his slasher. See 
oiling schedule given in Table 3. 


Loss in Sizing Materials 


The loss in sizing materials 
based on actual pounds used dur- 
ing a given period as compared to 
the gain in weight at the slasher, 
taking into consideration the yarn 
waste, created some discussion; 
however, no decision was reached 
as to the reason for the loss. In this 
connection the following informa- 
tion was given by one mill man: 

We have made drying tests on 
our starch and compounds at 
218°F. for 5 hours and find an 
average of 11.75% moisture in our 
starch and 5.5% in our compounds. 
In the proportions in which we use 
these items, we have an average 
of 11.00% moisture in sizing ma- 
terials. Our tests also show that 
our warp yarn gains approximate- 
ly 1.25% moisture during the siz- 
ing operation. Our moisture after 
slashing is 7.25%. We weigh all 
of our section beams, sized warps, 
and waste. We also keep records 
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of all sizing materials used. We 
find that for a period we have a 
loss of 18% in our sizing materials. 
This figure seems high to us since 
we can only account for 3.75% loss 
due to moisture, and 1% loss due 
to week-end dumping. We would 
like suggestions as to ways to re- 
duce this item. 

One man estimated that the loss 
in sizing materials runs 20-21%; 
however, he did not have an ex- 
planation for this. Other answers 
received ranged from 10% to 40% 
loss. 


Slasher Waste 


The slashing portion of the 
meeting was concluded with a dis- 
cussion of systems for controlling 
yarn waste in the slasher room and 
the normal percentage of hard and 
soft thread waste at the slasher. 
Several systems for the control of 
waste were offered. Following 
are representative examples of 
those given. . 

Mill No. 1: Section beams are 
measured accurately at warpers. 
When a set is run out, the beam is 
not doffed from slasher until a new 
set is tied on. The beam is then 
doffed, as close to “tie on” as pos- 
sible. When a set is being changed, 
the steam supply to the slasher is 
cut off. 

Mill No. 2: A record is kept of 
the amount of waste that each 
slasher tender makes, and he is 
advised accordingly if his waste is 
excessive. 

Mill No. 3: Each foreman is re- 
sponsible for the waste made on 
his shift. The waste is weighed at 
the end of each shift before it is 
taken to the waste house. Also at 
the end of each week the overseer 
gets a report of the waste made in 
his department. 

Mill No. 4: Weighs waste at end 
of each 8-hour shift. Each slasher 
has a special box for its waste, and 
a record is kept for each tender. 

Mill No. 5: Weighs all waste 
from each set slashed. Waste made 
by each tender is posted daily, and 
in cases where excessive waste is 
made, the matter is handled with 
tenders and the warping depart- 
ment. 

Mill No. 6: A double check is 
made at warpers by having each 
warper tender check the yardage 
clocks on the adjacent machine. 


B. W. Whorton of 

Dixie Cotton Mills, 

LaGrange, Ga., led 

the slashing discus- 
sion. 


Mill No. 7: (a) Tries to keep 
slasher room personnel interested 
in matter of waste; (b) Creels are 
run as far down as possible. When 
broken ends show up back of size 
box, the yarn is marked. Slasher is 
run until this mark reaches front. 
The yarn is then taped on the 
beam; (c) Keeps warps in lease for 
both quality and prevention of 
breakouts; (d) Gives careful at- 
tention to setting of combs when 
changing to beams of other widths 
on same styles. 

Mill No. 8: Keeps record of 
waste. Creels are leveled and lined 
periodically, and beam journals 
are checked to give smooth run- 
ning beams in the creel. On chain- 
dyed warps each warp is measured 
at the beamer frame and an at- 
tempt is made to group long beams 
together and short beams together. 

It was generally agreed that the 
total soft and hard waste at the 
slasher would average between 
.5% and 1%. Figures for soft waste 
ranged from .2% to .4%. Hard 
waste figures ranged from .02% 
to .6%. 


Handling Large Loom Beams 


The discussion on weaving was 
started with a question regarding 
the manner in which overhead 
loom beams are supported. A rep- 
resentative of one plant reported 
their experience as follows: 

We have six looms equipped 
with loom beams that are 48 inch- 
es in diameter. These beams are 
mounted on stands over the loom. 
We have had no trouble with the 
let-off so far and do not believe 
that the weaver’s or fixer’s jobs 
would be changed by using this 
arrangement. 

Some of the advantages of this 
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arrangement are listed below: 
(1) Larger beams can be used 


without occupying 
floor space. 

(2) Fixer can get to parts under 
loom much easier. 

(3) Easier to oil. 

(4) Can oil and blow off without 


more 


danger of getting oil on 
warp. 

(5) Easier to keep clean under 
looms. 


Disadvantages are: 

(1) Cost of installation. 

(2) Lighting will have to be re- 
arranged in room. 

(3) Slightly more trouble for 
weaver when extra. end 
comes up on beam. 

This same man further explained 

that they had the beam heads 


made; the let-off is of the Draper- 


Roper type; beam follower is 
mounted on arch in front of loom; 
it was necessary to change lever- 
age between beam lever and let 
off: the beam runs for 7 months; 
there is no difference in quality of 
product produced. 

Another member reported that 
they have been experimenting 
with a loom beam 26 inches in di- 
ameter mounted on a stand over 
the loom. They have had no trou- 
ble with let-off. The weavers liked 
it. Production was slightly better 
and fixers were pleased with the 
installation. The chief disadvan- 
tage cited was that it is necessary 
to have a hoist arrangement to 
place the beams on the loom stand. 

In answer to a question, it was 
stated that no trouble had been ex- 
perienced with looms becoming 
overbalanced. 


A comparison of the mainte- 


nance cost of mechanical and elec- 
trical stop motions brought forth 
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an answer to the effect that more 
maintenance is necessary on me- 
chanical stop motions. It was ex- 
plained that the electrician does 
the bulk of work on electrical stop 
motions. The speaker preferred the 
individual power supply for each 
electrical stop motion rather than 
group supply because it was said 
that stoppage of a generator could 
cause failure of all stop motions 
in the circuit when the stop mo- 
tions operate on one generator. 
Another mill reported changing 
over from mechanical to electrical 
stop motions. The representative 
of this mill stated that no fires 
had been experienced, and that the 
new installations were easier to 
maintain and keep clean. 
Reporting for another plant, the 
man said that he favored the elec- 
trical stop motion. His records 
showed that 2% of the loom fixer’s 
time was spent on the sliding bar 
type stop motion, 5% of. his time 
was necessary on the comber type 
stop motion, and practically none 
was spent on the electrical type. 
A statement pointed out that 
stop motions require 2 cents per 
million picks for repairs. (No com- 
parative data was offered for dif- 
ferent kinds of stop motions.) 


Procedure, Frequency, and Extent 
of Loom Overhauling 


In answer to an inquiry concern- 
ing improved method of preventive 
maintenance and loom overhaul- 
ing, a Georgia man reported over- 
hauling 18 looms at one time. The 
looms are removed from the weave 
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J. C. Edwards, Jr., of Exposition 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., newly 
elected vice-general chairman. 


room and are placed in the over- 
haul shop and are replaced by 
looms which were overhauled pre- 
viously. 


One other mill reported using a 
group of promising weavers to do 
the overhauling under the super- 
vision of an experienced loom fix- 
er. They overhaul three or four 
looms at a time. 


It was indicated by one man that 
their program of loom overhaul- 
ing excluded looms that were 
making good cloth. In their plant, 
a loom must make six defective 
rolls of cloth before it is scheduled 
for overhaul. 


One speaker stated that his plant 
overhauled each loom once a year. 
Two overhaulers work 8 hours 
each day on the looms. The fol- 



























































TABLE 4 
TABULATION OF WEAVE ROOM HUMIDITY 
Degrees Percent 
Fahrenheit Relative - 
Fabric Temperature Humidity 
cli a 82 70-75 
Ticking 82 80-85 
Gauze 80 75 
Twills and Sateens 80 80-85 
80 87 
90 85-90 
6 and 7 Oz., 2 Harness 84 82 
lis to 14s Yarn 80 60 
18 to 48 Ounce Hose and Duck 82 80-84 
Sheetings 80-82 80-82 
Heavy Yarns 80 80-85 
Plain Goods 80-85 80-85 
Plains, Twills and Sateens 85 85 
Coarse Goods 80 82 
Drills, Twills and Sheeting 80-85 85 
Suitings 80 78 
Duck 75-80 71 
Fine Goods 82 82 
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lowing points are checked in their 
overhaul shop: 


(1) Check race plate, line loom. 

(2) Check pickers and binders. 

(3) Check parallel blocks and 
feet. 

(4) Check protecting rods. 

(5) Check pick cams and pick 
levers. 

(6) Check let-eff and take-up 
motions. 

(7) Check sand roller. 

(8) Check head gears and fric- 
tion. 

(9) Check frog rubbers. 


After these points are checked, 
the secondhand checks the loom 
and releases it for production. 


Conditioning Filling 


One mill reported conditioning 
all filling from 5s to 26s. No speci- 
fied time was allowed for the con- 
ditioning process, however the 
usual procedure required 2 or 3 
hours. This mill reported no trou- 
ble due to yarn sloughing-off. The 
filling is sent to the weave room 
just before shutting down for the 
week-end, the batteries are al- 
lowed to run out, and the supply 
of filling is replenished Sunday 
night before the start-up. 

One speaker indicated that his 
plant did not condition filling, 
that no time was. specified in 
which to use the filling, and that 
no excessive sloughing-off was ex- 
perienced. 


Selvages Holling 


It was revealed that one mill is 
experimenting with cones on the 
slasher in an effort to remedy the 
trouble experienced with ends 
rolling at the selvage on the loom. 
Another mill offered the explana- 
tion that selvage ends rolling was 
caused by failure to keep the beam 
heads straight, and the tying-in 
man not dressing the pattern prop- 
erly. 

Table No. 4 is a tabulation of the 
moisture conditions maintained in 
the weave rooms of various mills 
represented at the meeting. This 
table was prepared from the an- 
swers given to the question regard- 
ing the most desirable relative hu- 
midity and temperature conditions 
for cotton weaving. 

The following list is a compila- 
tion of suggestions secured from 
answers given as to the best meth- 
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od of preventing looms from 
breaking filling, with particular 
reference to the shuttle and pack- 
age: 

(1) Be sure that the package is 
not too large for the shut- 
tle. 

(2) When using bristles, they 
should be placed at a 45 
degree angle and should 
contact the top and bottom 
surfaces of the filling about 
¥ inch behind tip of quill. 

(3) Care should be taken to see 
that equal tension is placed 
on top and bottom. 

(4) Fur can be used on the sides 
to reduce sloughing. 

(5) Keep the give-way fingers 
and transfer hammer of 
Magazine _in ,proper..adjust- 
ment. 

(6) Keep good grooves in the 
shuttle and the eyes and 
springs clean and tight. 

(7) Keep size of package at 
least 1/16 inch smaller than 
shuttle. 

(8) Keep close check on lay and 
taper of bobbin of varn. 


(9) Have quill lined vertically 
and horizontally with tun- 
nel in shuttle eye. 

(10) Use as little power on the 
picker stick as possible. 

(11) Have pickers parallel. 

(12) Keep shuttle spring straight 
so that bobbin will stay in 
middle of the shuttle. 


Jerked-in Filling 


The concluding question was re- 
lated to preventing jerked-in fill- 
ing on C&K, W3 drop-box looms 
and Draper looms. The answers 
given in the printed report of cor- 
respondence on the subject are 
given in condensed form as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Have pick motion set and 
timed properly. 

(2) Keep good groove and bris- 
tle in shuttle. 

(3) Have meter cam set cor- 
rectly to check shuttle in 
box end to prevent having 
binder too tight. 

(4) Wrap mouthpiece with 
flannel or slasher cloth to 
hold filling while shuttles 





are not running. 

(5) On Draper looms always 
put screw in back of picker 
to prevent jerked-in filling. 

(6) Quill cans should be kept 
as nearly empty as possible 
so that the quill will fall 
low and thus take the end 
away from the shuttle. 

(7) Check Stafford thread cut- 
ters, temples, and temple 
knives for proper operation. 

(8) See that shuttle is boxing 

properly. 

Boxes should be free from 

burrs, and scuffed or rough 

leather. 

(10) Keep good pickers 
picker sticks on loom. 

(11) Keep the lay smooth. 

(12) Bolts should be kept tight 
in lay plate end. 

(13) Be sure shuttle feeler is 
cutting the filling before 
the empty quill starts out 
of the shuttle. 


(9 


— 


and 


|See page 135, this issue for ar- 
ticle entitled “Jerked-in Filling 
Prevented on Box Looms.” 


Carding-Spinning Practices 


Described at Alabama Meeting 


Preventing lap-ups on continuous strippers. 
reducing neps, study of reworkable waste. 
Information on B-C spoolers, spindle adapters, 
centralized maintenance program successful. 


Staff Report 


ALABAMA Textile Operating Ex- 

ecutives, meeting in Mont- 
gomery on October 11, held an 
open forum discussion on carding 
and spinning subjects. A. D. (Jack) 
Elliott of Huntsville Mfg. Co., gen- 
eral chairman, presided. The dis- 
cussions on carding and spinning 
spinning were led by A. H. Randall 
of Alabama Mills and Wilson Pat- 
terson of Tallassee Mills, respec- 
tively. 

Hugh M. Comer, president of 
Avondale Mills, was the guest 
speaker for the occasion. 

Experience with continuous 


strippers, according to those re- 
porting, has been satisfactory. Sev- 
eral points were brought out that 
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should prove of interest to other 
plants: 


(1) Trouble has been encoun- 
tered with lap-ups on needle bars 
when the surface speed of the 
stripper is permitted to become 
too low as compared with the sur- 
face speed of the cylinder. Keep 
stripper speeds up to recommended 
speeds and reduce belt slippage to 
the minimum. 


(2) Occasionally lap-ups have 
occurred on long staple cotton. Run 
strippers faster for long staple, or 
it will be necessary to stop cards 
and clean chokes. 


(3) Excess oiling, of bearings 
and getting oil on the laps will 
cause lap-ups. 


Mills equipped with continuous 
strippers were asked to give strip- 
ping and grinding cycles; these are 
as follows: 

Mill No. 1. Cylinder ground ev- 
ery 480 hours; strip doffers every 
24 hours; strip cylinders weekly. 

Mill No. 2. Cylinder ground ev- 


The Saco-Lowell continuous stripper. 
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INFORMATION ON BARBER-COLMAN SPOOLERS 
Counts Knots Cycle Yards Yards 
of RPM per of Per Cent on on Basis of 
Yarn Drum Minute Knotter Tailing Bobbin Cheese Payment Build Cleaning Schedule 
Mill No. 1 8s 1200 85 2.80 35 2117 16,000 Per Trident Warp and Spooler—Twice per 
(15 Cheeses) Combination Day 
Knotter—Four Times 
per Day 
Mill No. 2 4.58 975 80 3.7 | <\ mabeeans )->. Seamee Per Trident Combination Once Every 8 Hours 
9.58 1270 80 3.7 a. ae” CO mt eee Per Trident Combination Once Every 8 Hours 
9.58 1175 80 3.7 ey 6 lee were OO” ees Per Trident Combination Once Every 8 Hours 
13.258 1270 80 3.7 Sa) ee Per Trident Combination Once Every 8 Hours 
17s 1570 80 4.05 Se Se on eee Per Trident Combination Once Every 8 Hours 
Mill No. 3 4.58 1200 75 4.14 15 2126 7800 Per Trident Warp Twice Each Shift 
7s 1200 75 4.14 15 2940 11.760 Per Trident Warp Twice Each Shift 
8.75s 1200 75 4.14 15 3675 15.000 Per Trident Warp Twice Each Shift 
10s 1680 75 4.14 15 3675 17,400 Per Trident Warp Twice Each Shift 
12s 1675 R7 3.50 15 4410 20.160 Per Trident Warp Twice Fach Shift 
13.58 1680 75 4.34 15 4961 22.680 Per Trident Warp Twice Each Shift 
15s 1550 90 3.48 15 2756 25.200 Per Trident Warp Twice Each Shift 
20s 1680 87 3.47 15 3675 33,600 Per Trident Warp Twice Each Shift 
Mill No. 4 12.25s 1580 80 3.47 15-25 3000 24.000- Per Cheese Werp and Every 4 Hours 
to 32s 6300 61,000 Combination 
Mill No. 5 Rs 1230 67 4.65 4 4032 13.440 Per Hour Combination Automatic (Ducts) 
10.58 1230 68 4.58 4 3969 17,640 Per Hour Combination Automatic (Ducts) 
13.58 1325 80 3.87 4 3561 22 680 Per Hour Combination Automatic (Ducts) 
15s 1325 75 4.13 4 3830 25,200 Per Hour Combination Automatic (Ducts) 
Mill No. 6 7.58 1600 & 80 3.3-3.8 1850 35.750- Per Trident Warp Once Each Week 
1750 4575 63,000 








ery 450 hours; strip doffers and 
cylinders every 8 hours. 

Mill No. 3. Cylinders and doffers 
ground every 120 hours; strip three 
times each 8-hour shift with air; 
strip twice each 40-hour shift with 
stripping roller. 

Mill No. 4. Cylinders ground ev- 
ery 384 hours; doffer stripped ev- 
ery 24 hours, and cylinder is 
stripped every 360 hours. 

Breaking strength was said in 
one instance to have been im- 
proved since installation of the 
continuous stripper; other reports 
indicated no difference in break- 
ing strength, with and without the 
continuous strippers. 

|Also see TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 
1946, Dec. p. 79; 1947 Sept. p. 121.] 


Reducing Neps 


One mill reported reducing the 
nep count when lowering produc- 
tion in carding from 17 to 15 
pounds per hour. Other ways re- 
ported to reduce neps were to use 
settings in opening and picking so 
that smaller tufts were made, re- 
duce picker beater to 600 rpm, 
open grid bars, eliminate the ver- 
tical opener, never go over 50% 
relative humidity in the card 
room, replace card and licker-in 
fillet. 

In one test it was found that on 
cards equipped with conventional 
stripping, the percentage of in- 
crease in neps was 32% from strip- 
ping to stripping, whereas this in- 
crease was only 16% on cards hav- 
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ing the continuous stripper. 

|Also see TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 
1946, Mch. p. 72; 1947, May p. 129, 
July p. 125 and 128, Aug. p. 131, 
Oct. p. 209. | 


Reworkable Card Waste 


Percentages of reworkable card 
waste were given. One mill has 
1.25% lap waste per card, .21% 
front waste, with the waste per 
drawing delivery for creeling and 
piecing-up being .12%. This plant 
has discovered no way to prevent 
the gradual increase of waste fol- 
lowing a concentrated drive to re- 
duce it. 

Another plant advised that its 
lap waste was 8%, front waste 5%, 
but offered no system for keeping 
up with waste by jobs. 

One other plant reported the lap 
waste per card at 2.25%, the front 
waste at .75%, and the overall 
drawing waste as one per cent. 
This plant keeps up with waste by 
jobs, numbering the box with job 
numbers for lap waste and num- 
bering cans for the front and sliver 
waste. Boxes are weighed during 
the last half-hour of each shift, 
and a record is kept. 

|Also see TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 
1946, Apr. p. 136, Dec. p. 105, Nov. 
p. 47; 1947, June p. 77 and 79] 


Slow or Fast Grinding 


Considerable difference of opin- 
ion was expressed on grinding at 
slow and fast speeds of the doffer. 
Some mills grind the doffer with 
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the stock in the cara, having found 
no difference in that and when the 
stock is out. This eliminates loss 
of production while grinding. 

No conclusions could be drawn 
from the discussion on common or 
metallic rolls for drawing, as the 
opinions expressed varied. It was 
brought out that metallic rolls give 
a more positive grip on the stock 
when a heavy grain sliver is be- 
ing run. 

[Also see TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 
1946, June p. 146, Jan. p. 150; 1947, 
Apr. p. 119.] 

Standard efficiency on Barber- 
Colman spoolers was under dis- 
cussion. Figures offered by several 
mills are shown in the accompany- 
ing tables. 


Air Conditioning in Spinning 


Mills having air conditioning 
and air changing systems in spin- 
ning reported favorably on the in- 
stallations, mainly because desired 
conditions can be maintained. 
Housekeeping was said to be more 
difficult in that additional clean- 
ing was necessary. but even on this 
point there was disagreement. 


Spindle Adapters and Paper 
Bobbins 


The following is a brief of the 
opinicns offered on the various 
types of spindle adapters to be 
used with paper bobbins: 

Mill No. 1. We are experiment- 
ing with several different types. 
At present, the roller bearing type 
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Mops, brooms and air hoses are out as far as 
ceiling cleaning is concerned. High labor cost 
and lost production during time down make 
these tools obsolete. In one mill these costs 
amounted to approximately $1.50 per hour— 
the cost of installing automatic ceiling cleaning 
was absorbed by savings in less than a year. 


Automatic cleaning is installed on overhead 
monorail track. A high-velocity propeller type 
fan unit travels around a loop of monorail track 
and sends a blast of air against the ceiling pre- 
venting any accumulation of lint or fly. 


Fans may be adjusted to reach any spot in the 
room. Automatic ceiling cleaners are no longer 
an experiment. They are being installed in many 
mills. Let an American MonoRail engineer give 
you complete details. 
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appears to meet our conditions 
better. We had had trouble with 
the wooden sleeve spindle using 
the tapered tube. Our preference is 
for the straight side paper bobbin 
with the metal adapter, or the roll- 
er bearing spindle. 

Mill No. 2. We tried the metal 
adapter on our old spindles, on one 
frame, using a straight paper bob- 
bin, and we get as good running 
work as with the wooden bobbin 
on our regular spindle. We also 
tried the wood sleeve spindle, 
using both tapered and straight 
pape. bobbin; the straight bobbin 
gave satisfactory results. 

Mill No. 3. We are running a few 
wooden sleeve spindles at 8700 
rpm, spinning 134s yarn on a 
212” ring with an’812” traverse. 
We are experimenting with a ta- 
pered paper tube; the chief diffi- 
culty we have encountered with 
this type is the tendency for the 
tubes to jump up on the spindle. 

The chairman asked if anyone 
had tried any of the various types 
of spindle adapters with paper 
tubes and discarded them because 
they were unsatisfactory. No one 
reported having done so. 


Centralized Maintenance 


The centralized maintenance 
program, comparatively new in the 
textile industry, was a topic on 
the agenda. Few mills reported 
having experience, but those using 
the system said that it gives better 
maintenance of machinery and the 
opportunity to concentrate on a 
specific problem, such as improved 
lubrication methods. Mills that use 
the system are thoroughly satis- 
fied with it—those not having in- 
stalled the program demonstrated 
genuine interest. 

A prerequisite of the centralized 
maintenance program, according to 
one speaker, is cooperative man- 
agement. Also, the maintenance 
department must consider itself a 
service department: in this re- 
spect, it is essential to have ex- 
cellent maintenance supervisors. 
The man reporting said that when 
the maintenance department fin- 
ishes work on a machine, the over- 
seer of the department must check 
the machine and be satisfied with 
the work done. 

[Also see TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 
1946, “Preventive Maintenance 
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Program at Dan River Mills,” 5 
parts, Apr., May, June, July, Sept. 
(limited number of reprints avail- 
able); other discussion. Sept. p. 84. 
Oct. p. 189.) 

Little discussion took place on 
prevention of eyebrows. The only 
opinion offered was that revolving 
top clearers were helpful in re- 
ducing them. 

Mills having installations of Nu- 
mo automatic spinning control re- 
ported satisfaction with the device. 


Reports were favorable for the 
Pneumafil system of pneumatic 
broken end collecting on spinning. 

|'Also see TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 
1947, Numo, July p. 80; Pneuma- 
fill, May p. 88. | 


An innovation at this meeting 
was the selection of the “salesman 
of the year,” voting being done by 
other salesmen attending the 
meeting. J. K. Davis of Victor 
Ring Traveler Co., won the award. 


Device Tests Wrinkle Resistance 


A unique device which permits 
the accurate determination of 
wrinkle resistance in woven fab- 
rics was described recently by Dr. 





D. H. Powers of Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company. Called the wrinkle 
recovery tester, and developed by 
Dr. R. F. Nickerson, also of Mon- 
santo, the device is said to open 


up opportunities for 
construction by providing more 
accurate measurement data on 
wrinkling characteristics of.-woel- 
ens, worsteds. cottons, and ray- 
ons. 


new fabric 


The establishment of a set of in- 
dustry standards by which con- 
sumers would clearly know the 
amount of wrinkle resistance con- 
tained in wearing apparel was sug- 
gested as another end result 

In testing, one end of the creased 
fabric sample is inserted in a jaw, 
which holds it securely. The other 
end hangs free and is brought in 
line with a vertical line on the 
meter. The degree which the free 
end “bounces back” after a few 
minutes suspension is then meas- 
ured on the meter to show the ac- 
tual amount of recovery. 

With the new device, the dif- 
ferential in various fabric weights 
can be corrected, it was said 
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PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT 


of the ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., required by the act of Congress of 
March 38, 1933, of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 
published monthly at Dalton, Ga., for Octo- 
ber lst. 1947. 

State of Georgia, County of Fulton. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap 
peared John ©. Fonville who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Editor of TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES, and that the following is to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933. embodied in Section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse sid 
of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness Manager are: Publisher, W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Editor, John 
0. Fonville, Atlanta, Ga.: Business Manager, 
Maynard L. Durham, Atlanta, Ga. 

2 That the owners are: W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Estate of W. R. 
C, Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Rooke, Atlan- 
ta, Ga.;: O. A. Sharpless, Atlanta, Ga.; T. W 
MeAllister, Atlanta, Ga.; . W. O’Brien, 
Atlanta, Ga.: J. C. Cook, Sao Paulo, Brazil: 
R. P. Smith, Atlenta, Ga.: Mrs. E. L. Phil- 
pot, Atlanta, Ga 


0. That the known bondholders, mortyga- 
gees and other security holders, owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or any other security 
holders are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders 
and security holders if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stock- 
holders or security holders appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting is given: also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant's full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
rumstances and conditions under which stock 
holders and security holders whe do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
yacity other than that of a bonafide owner 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock. bonds or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 


JOHN ©. FONVILLE, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
26th day of September, 1947. 
SEBA J. JONES, Notary Public. 


My commission expires February 19, 1950. 
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NE important place to start reducing costs is with the ma- 

chine where goods are made. 

Speedier production is very definitely a function of New De- 
parture ball bearings. | 

Operating with less friction, less wear than other types. 
the ball bearing is a “natural” for the higher speeds, greater 
rigidity and improved quality of product demanded by today's 
exacting production standards. 

Thus, an investment in machines of modern ball bearing 
design is an investment in faster production—-lower costs. 

New Departure’s technical literature is most helpful. Tell 
us your needs. 


NEW DEPARTURE. 


BALL BEARINGS 


B496 


NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL, CONN. « Branches in DETROIT »« CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES and other cities 
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George S. Harris of Dan River 
Mills, newly elected Chairman of 
the Board. 


Staff Report 


FORECASTS during the Cotton- 

Textile Institute’s 21st an- 
nual meeting at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York, October 22-23, 
provided a bright outlook for the 
cotton-textile industry. It will en- 
ter 1948 with unprecedented finan- 
cial strength, was the general view 
of the speakers at this session of 
the Institute. 

The initial address to more than 
250 cotton mill men and textile 
merchants representing all sections 
of the country, was given by Sum- 
ner H. Slichter, Lamont University 
professor, Harvard University. Mr. 
Slichter’s talk covered two phases: 
(1) A look at the current economic 
condition, and (2) The problems of 
transition ahead. “It is dangerous- 
ly good,” Mr. Slichter stated with 
regard to the current condition of 
the economy, and he sees no im- 
mediate change in its general con- 
dition. Adjustments ahead, as 
enumerated by the speaker, are 
change in price structure, and a 
drop in net export surplus. 

Institute President, Claudius T. 
Murchison, in his report to the 
group, said that industry earnings 
for the most part “are being 
plowed back into corporate invest- 
ment for purposes of re-equipment, 
modernization of methods, and re- 
search. It was essential that this be 
done because for six years there 
has been a great paucity of new 
machinery and this. deficiency 


must be overcome if American in- 
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Condition of Economy 


Subject of Institute Meet 


Bright outlook for cotton textile industry was 


general view of speakers at annual meeting. 


dustry is to hold its place in the 
postwar world of the future. In the 
preparation for that future, the in- 
dustry is showing great vision.” 
Continuing, Dr. Murchison stated 
that “the industry’s excess capaci- 
ty, in terms of efficient looms and 
spindles, has disappeared.” 


Unless machinery production is 
expanded at an unprecedented 
rate, he predicted that there will 
be a continuance of a tight situa- 
tion for at least five years. 

The opening session further fea- 
tured a talk by G. Ellsworth Hug- 
gins, chairman of the Industry- 
Wide Committee on Public Rela- 
tions. Mr. Huggins stressed the 
urgent need to acquaint the pub- 
lic with the importance of the tex- 
tile industry and to gain greater 
“respect and admiration for the 
people who work in the mills,” 
rather than remaining silent and 
indifferent to the endless line of 
allegations, accusations, and re- 
criminations made towards the in- 
dustry. 


Percy S. Howe, Jr., chairman of 


the board, was the final speaker 
of that morning’s session, and ren- 
dered to the membership an ac- 
counting of the preceding year and 
also some observations made on 
his recent trip to England. “Fre- 
quently asked is the question of 
whether the current British aus- 
terity,’ Mr. Howe said, “is real or 
over-stated for purposes of propa- 
ganda. I can assure you that it is 
very real and that the reports do 
not misrepresent conditions.” 

He drew the conclusion that “the 
effect of future developments will 
not be limited to Great Britain, but 
that there will be inevitable reper- 
cussions upon our economy.” 

The luncheon speaker, Chauncey 
Parker, director of administration 
of the International Bank of Recon- 
struction and Development, had as 
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his subject ‘Uncle Sam _ Looks 
Abroad,” giving an outline of the 
purpose and functions of the Inter- 
national Bank. 


Following this there was a board 
of directors meeting and election 
of officers. George S. Harris, presi- 
dent of Dan River Mills, Danville, 
Va., was elected chairman of the 
board of directors. Arthur M. Al- 
len of the Baltic Mills Co., Baltic, 
Conn., and Charles C. Hertwig, 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., were 
elected vice-presidents. Mr. Mur- 
chison was re-elected president and 
Paul B. Halstead is again secre- 
tary-treasurer. Twenty-five new 
directors were chosen to serve for 
three years as well as two for two 
years and one for one year. 

A former president of the Insti- 
tte, George A. Sloan, served as 
toastmaster at the evening ban- 
quet. Congressman Fred A. Hart- 
ley, Jr., reviewed the provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act in his address 
to the mill men. He pointed out 
that it is planned to strengthen the 
weak parts of the law during the 
next session of Congress. 

The following morning, Dr. Leo 
Wolman, professor of economics, 
Columbia University, spoke to the 
group on “The Issues of Labor Pol- 
icy.” 

Brigadier General Herman Feld- 
man, Office of the Quartermaster 
General, Washington, D. C., spoke 
next, and stated that the Quarter- 
master Corps is anxious to have 
their senior officers and contract- 
ing officers become acquainted 
personally with the textile men so 
that business relations would be- 
come more effective. 

This year’s convention of the In- 
stitute was brought to a close with 
an address from Gilbert H. Mon- 
tague, of the New York Bar, on the 
“Fact and Fiction About Mergers 
in Industry.” 
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Whether you are re-equipping your pres- 
ent mill or building a new one, .you will 
want to know what you will get besides 
machines when you place your order. 


At Butterworth you will get all the ad- 
vantages of 127 years experience in the 
wet end of textile finishing—an experience 
unique in the Textile Industry. 


Butterworth engineers will: : 


(1) Study your production problems and 
recomménd the proper equipment 
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for better, faster, more economica} 
production. 


(2) Estimate the total cost to you of 
modern machines, installed and 
running. 


(3) Design, build and install a single 
machine or a complete range for 
bleaching, boiling-out, drying, cal- 
endering and dyeing. 

And there is only one responsibility for 


the success of your new equipment. For 
full details, write us today. 





eee H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R. I. - 1211 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. - W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., Buenos Aires - AUSTRALIA: Noel P. Hunt & Co., Ltd., Melbourne - BELGIAN CONGO: Paul Pflieger & Co. = BOLIVIA: Schneiter 
& Cia., Leda., La Paz = BRAZIL: Cia. Industria e Commercia, Glossop, Sao Paulo e Rio de Janeiro - CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., Santiago - COLOMBIA: C. E. 
Halaby & Co., Medellin - CUBA: Thos. F. Turrull, Havana - ECUADOR: Richard O. Custer, S. A., Quito - FRANCE: Georges Campin, Le Perreux, Seine; Rene 
Campin, Sceaux, Seine - MEXICO: I. Slobotzky, Mexico, D. F. - MIDDLE EAST: Arlind Corporation - NORWAY: Dr. Ing. Orto Falkenberg, Oslo - PERU: Custer & 
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Thommen, Lima - SOUTH AFRICA: Texmaco, Johannesburg - SWEDEN: Elof Hansson, Goteborg - URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Leda., Montevideo - VENEZUELA. 














INDING MACHINES 
ano Z 


By JESSE W. STRIBLING 


Universal Winding Co. 


Article 4 


COVERED in the preceding article 
was the standard spindle brake 
on the No. 50 machine, whereby 
the spindle is stopped instantly 
when an end breaks or runs out. 
In some cases, such as when 
large, heavy packages are being 
wound, it may not be desirable to 
have a quick stopping of the spin- 
dle. The “paddle-type” brake, as 
shown in Fig. 18, is designed to 
give a slow stop to the spindle. 

This brake may be applied to the 
No. 50 machine (with straight- 
belt drive) by changing the arm 
lifter and replacing the brake 
shown in Fig. 17 with a cover over 
the brake wheel on the spindle 
It is not necessary to remove the 
brake wheel. 

For use with the paddle brake, 
the arm lifter is provided with an 
extension (A, Fig. 18) which fa- 
cilitates adjusting the brake. With 
the spindle stopped ,the extension 
rests on the tie rod; while in this 
position, the two adjusting screws 
(B) are set so that the back (out- 
side) faces of the locking point and 
the brake lever pin (C) are in line. 

The brake pad (D) is adjusted 
over the crowned surface of the 
brake bracket by means of the two 
screws (E). The clearance between 
the brake pad and the spindle 


Fig. 18. Paddle-type brake for No. 50 
machine, used where quick stopping 
of spindle is not desired. (The idler 
pulley 


assembly is shown out of 
position.) 
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driving pulley should be .040” with 
the spindle running. 

When the paddle-type brake is 
used, it 1s advisable to keep the 
pulley face clean in order to in- 
sure uniform braking action. 

Proper Setting of Upper 
Traverse Frame Stop 

The upper traverse frame stop 
is adjustable, and its function is 
to prevent the thread guide from 
touching the empty paper cone or 
tube at the start of winding a 
package. It contacts the traverse 
frame and, through proper adjust- 















ment, holds the thread guide the 
desired distance away from the 
surface of the cone or tube. 

If the thread guide is allowed 
to touch or come too close to the 
paper surface, there is danger of 
the first few layers of yarn being 
roughed up by the thread guide, 
since the hard paper presents an 
unyielding foundation. If, on the 
other hand, the stop is set so that 
the thread guide is too far away, 
then the coils put on at the start 
of winding are inclined to be too 
soft, since they will not have been 
wound under pressure from the 
thread guide. Compression from 
the succeeding layers will cause 
the soft center layers to be 
squeezed out at the ends, resulting 
in an unsightly package which 
probably will not pass inspection. 

The stop should be set so that 
three or four thicknesses of fine 
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Stainless Steel Double Materia! 


Package Carrier. age Material Carrier. 





Stainless Steel Porcupine Pack- 








Model Kam Stainless Steel Combination Beam 
and Package Dyeing Machine—Capacity, One 
to Six Beams. 





























Standard American Stainless Steel Beam. 
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Stainless Steel Material Car Stainless Steel Centrifugal 


rier with Four Small Deane. Standard oF abricators Beam Extractor. 


INCORPORATED 


355 WALTON AVENUE NEW YORK 51, N. Y. 
BUILDERS OF 


DYE - SPRINGS 


RA MARK 


COTTON AND WOOL DYEING MACHINES—FOR BEAMS-—PACKAGES—RAWSTOCK—SKEINS—RAYON CAKES 
DYE SPINDLES—PERFORATED TUBES—CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS—EXTRACTORS AND DRYERS 
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Textile Equipment... 
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gaara parts for textile manufacturing equipment 
solve many problems in the textile mill. 


The material is non-absorbent, dyes and coloring mat- 
ter are easily flushed off the surface. 


The texture of Formica is smooth, and it wears smoothly 
without shattering or slivering so that fine fabrics are 
not snagged and where it is used the production of 
seconds is greatly reduced. 


Spools, separator blades, picker sticks, inspection tables, 
lining for truck bodies, hosiery carriers, shuttle bodies— 
these are a few of the many uses to which this light, 
strong, and adaptable material is being put in thou- 
sands of textile mills. 


rT f. 
RADE MARK REG.U.S- par.oF 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY, 4635 SPRING GROVE AVE., CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
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Fig. 


19. Setting upper traverse 
frame stop at start of package: A. 


upper stop: B, showing thread 
guide not quite touching surface of 
cone; C, traverse frame. 


yarn (less for coarse yarns) will 
be wound before the thread guide 
touches the yarn on the package. 
These layers will act as a cushion 
between the thread guide and the 
hard paper of the core. They will 
also allow for any slight eccen- 
tricity in the paper cone or tube, 
or for a thick lap in either. The 
setting is preferably made with 
the thread guide at the center of 
the traverse, and it should be 
checked at regular intervals—also 
after changing a thread guide, 
thread guide holder, or any part 
which may influence the setting. 

The stop shown at A in Fig. 19 
is in the shape of a cam which ro- 
tates around the screw. Another 
type, shown at A in Fig. 20, uses 
a screw and. check nut, which 
gives a micrometer adjustment. 
This screw-type stop, generally 
used in winding filament synthet- 
ics, permits of more accurate set- 
tings than can be obtained with 
the regular type and eliminates 
any danger of the stop working 
loose. 


Proper Delivery Point 
in Thread Guide 


For good winding, the delivery 
of the yarn from the button guide 
to the package should be at the 
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correct point of the guide. The 
thread guide is always, except at 
the very beginning, held against 
the surface of the package, but if 
the point where the yarn leaves the 
guide is not correct, proper lay of 
the yarn cannot be expected, par- 
ticularly in winding close-wound 
packages. ' 

A good way to check the deliv- 
ery point is to place a piece of 
carbon paper between the empty 
cone or tube and the button guide. 
(The upper traverse frame _ stop 
will have to be moved away to 
permit the guide.to touch the pa- 
per.) When pulled out, the carbon 
will leave a smudge on the face of 
the guide. If the top of the smudge 
is at the point of the “V” in the 
guide, the delivery point is cor- 
rect for good winding. The face 
of the guide is so shaped that the 
delivery point will also be correct 


\ 





Fig. 20. Shown at A is the screw- 
type upper traverse frame stop on 
the No. 50 machine. 


for the finished diameter of the 


package. 


Adjustment of Tension Closer 
on Standard Finger Tension 


The standard, or “regular,” fin- 
ger tension, as shown in Fig. 21, 
is used in winding practically all 
types of yarn, except filament syn- 
thetics, on the No. 50 machine. The 


Fig. 21 (at right). Tension closer on 
“regular” type of tension; D, tension 
closer weight; E, screw; F, adjuster. 











pair of tensions lies in a plane at 
right angles to the axis of the 
package. In winding filament 
synthetics, to be dealt with later, 
the “‘anti-wear” finger tension, as 
seen in Fig. 19, is generally used; 
the plane of the tensions lies 
parallel to the axis of the pack- 
age. 

The tension closer (Fig. 21) 
should be set with care. Its func- 
tion is to close the movable ten- 
sion after the yarn has been 
threaded through the tension and 
to prevent the movable tension 
from jumping open while the yarn 
is running. It is not used to apply 
tension to the yarn while running. 

The screw (E), just below the 
stud around which the weight (D) 
pivots, controls the position of the 
adjuster (F), which acts against 
the movable grid to keep it closed. 
With the yarn in the tension and 
the weight (D) down as far as it 
will go, the screw (E) should be 
loosened and the adjuster (F) 
moved up close to the edge of the 
movable tension, but not touching 
it. This setting should be made 
with a strand of yarn held tightly 
between the finger tensions, rep- 
resenting their operating positions 
when widest open. 

It is not good winding practice 
to set the adjuster so that it touches 
the movable tension for the pur- 
pose of adding tension to the yarn. 
This is not the intention of the 
design, for it interferes with the 
proper release of tension, through 
the diff tension mechanism, as the 
package diameter increases. 


Seating Thread Guide Holder 
in Traverse Bar 


The thread guide holder should 
be properly seated in the slot of 





the traverse bar in order to have 
the yarnedelivered to the package 
exactly the right point. As can be 
seen in Fig. 22, the flat lower edge 
of the holder should always be 
held firmly against the bottom of 
the slot. To accomplish this, the 
angles of the points at each end of 
the holder are in contact only at 
their upper sides, at the left with 
the traverse bar and at the right 
with the screw. The purpose of 
this design is for the thread guide 
holder to be pressed down by the 
screw so that the bottom of the 
nolder is held firmly against the 
flat base of the slot in the traverse 
bar 

It will be seen that the end of 
the traverse bar screw is cup- 
shaped. Should this cup become 
flattened, the screw will not press 
the holder down, no matter how 
much it is tightened. Therefore. 
vhen the screw becomes “mush- 
roomed,” it should be replaced, as 
it is an inexpensive part. When 
installed, it should be tightened 
with only moderate force. 


Positioning of Yarn 
on Package 


When winding yarn on parallel 
tubes, it is desirable to have the 
varn located centrally on the tube, 
with the paper core extending out 
of the yarn traverse an equal 
amount on each end. When wind- 
ing on cones, at least one-quarter 
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Fig. 22. Cut-away section of end 
traverse, showing correct seating 
of thread guide holder in bottom of 
traverse bar slot. The thread guide 
holder is fitted with clip-type 
porcelain button guide. 


inch should be left at the base ot 
the paper cone beyond the wind- 
ing point; it is also important not 
to wind on the burnished or lac- 
quered tip. 

Proper location of the yarn be- 
tween the ends of the container is 
obtained by the length to which 
the traverse bar is screwed into 
the traverse slide. There are 32 
threads per inch on the end of the 
traverse bar, right-hand thread, so 
that one complete turn of the bar 
in the slide moves the thread guide 
1/32”, or four turns will move it 
Le” 


As previously stated, the outer 


Fig. 23. Method frequently used at start of winding tube to prevent 
yarn from pulling in from ends; a few coils are wound by hand 
before placing end in thread guide. 
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end of the traverse bar is slotted 
near the end to take the thread 
guide holder, which fits into the 
slot and is tightened in place by a 
screw. In order to change the lo- 
cation of the yarn on the core, it 
is first necessary to remove the 
thread guide holder from the tra- 
verse bar, so that the bar can be 
rotated. After it is removed, one 
of the points on the lower end of 
the thread guide holder should 
be held in the slot (to prevent the 
traverse bar from turning) and the 
screw run in as far as it will go 
(not too tight). Then the tip of 
the thread guide holder is _ re- 
moved, and the traverse bar can 
be turned in the traverse slide 
with a screwdriver to get the 
proper location. The thread guide 
is then put back into the slot and 
the screw tightened. 


Thread Guides 


At the end of Article 1, the 
three types of thread guide assem- 
blies most commonly used were 
listed: the clip-type button guide 
assembly, as shown in Fig. 22; the 
cemented porcelain button—or 
steel button—and thread guide 
holder assembly; and the pick-up 
guide. 

There are too many different 
variations of the types of thread 
guide assemblies mentioned, as 
well as many special guides for 
special purposes, for all of them 
to be fully described here. How- 
ever, because it is probably more 
widely used, it might be well to 
cover a little more fully the steel 
button guide. 

The steel button, which may be 
of the type which is pressed into 
the holder (it may be soldered in), 
or held by a clip and screw (as 
shown with the porcelain button 
in Fig. 22), is made in several dif- 
ferent slot widths. It is important 
to use a slot of the proper width 
for the yarn to be wound. Table 
1 shows the width of slot corre- 
sponding to the number of the but- 
ton. For instance, Button No. 1 
has a “V” slot, coming to a point 
at the bottom; No. 2 has a slot .05” 
wide, etc. 

Before deciding upon the button 
number, it is first necessary to 
know the diameter of the yarn be- 
ing wound, which is obtained for 
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1. UNIFORM 
THROUGHOUT 
EACH PACKAGE 


2. UNIFORM 
FROM PACKAGE 
TO PACKAGE 


For uniform colors on package dyed yarns, equip 
your Universal 50’s with the Kidde Tension and 
Density Control! 


dye packages with the 
With Kidde Control, you can wind your dye pack- 
ages at the uniform low tension and density that 


Kidde 
assure successful dyeing — uniform throughout : 


each package, uniform from package to package. | Tension and Density Control 


You’ll particularly want Kidde Control if you’re 
package dyeing acetate rayon, nylon, synthetic ional aie. 
filament yarns. 

In addition, the Kidde Tension and Density Con- 
trol eliminates shiners and decreases breakage on 
rewind from dye package to cone. 











Mail the coupon for further 
information on winding 























Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1190 Main Street, Belleville 9,N. J. 
zentiemen: 

Please send me 


information on the K dd 
and Density Cont valiiame 


rol for winding dye packages. 
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Walter Kidde & Company,inc. /|/90 Main 8t., Belleville 9, N. J. fa sannnes 


PRE-DETERMINED QUALITY 
That Pays Off 





When it comes to roller bearings— most 
engineers and designers come to Hyatt 
for the right type and size—for an endless 


variety of applications. 


These experts—for more than five 
decades—have designed in and specified 
Hyatt Roller Bearings for various sound 
and practical reasons. And over the years, 
Hyatts have given proof by performance 
that these men have chosen, and continue 


® - 
to choose, wisely. 


Not only the correctness of design but 





the pre-determined quality of Hyatt 
Roller Bearings pays off to the manu- 
facturer and the ultimate user of a Hyatt- 
equipped machine. Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corporation. 


Harrison, New Jersey. 





HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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cotton yarns by use of the formu- 
la: 


.0383 





Diameter —= 
V count 


For winding single cotton yarns 
on the No. 50, the No. 1 button is 
generally used, a slot wider than 
the “V” hardly ever being neces- 
sary. The next slot, No. 2, is .05” 
wide, which should seldom be nec- 
essary for single yarns. 

For ply yarns, it is of course 
necessary to use the resulting yarn 
number in the formula given. For 
example, if 8s/8 is to be wound, 
the resulting number is 1, and the 
diameter would be .038”. The but- 
ton number to be used should be 
with a slot next wider than the 
diameter of the yarn; in this case, 
button No. 2. 

In multiple-end winding, where 
several ends are wound side-by- 
side, it is necessary first to find 





Quality Control 


Staff Report 

DISCUSSING quality control be- 

fore the Southern Textile 
Association at the Vocational Tex- 
tile School in Belmont, N. C., E. J. 
Donohoe, Philadelphia representa- 
tive of the United States Testing 
Co., told the Gaston County Divi- 
sion that there are three classes of 
quality control in existence with- 
in the textile industry today. 

Mr. Donohoe stated that the best 
plan is followed by the large pro- 
gressive mills. This group takes 
the quality control program se- 
riously, making all necessary tests 
regularly, recording the results, in- 
terpreting these records, and then 
taking necessary action to improve 
the quality of their product. 

The second plan in operation 
among some mills is that where 
the superintendent demands cer- 
tain tests on the product at vari- 
ous stages of manufacture. A tre- 
mendous amount of data is accu- 
mulated, but these reports are filed 
away without any action ever be- 
ing taken on them. 

The third plan in operation con- 
sists of having an operative con- 





TABLE 1 
Widths of slots in steel button 
guides 
Button No. Width of slot 
1 ow 
2 .05” 
3 07” 
4 7a" 
6 a> 
8 15” 
10 18” 
12 aa” 











the diameter of one end and then 
multiply it by the number of ends, 
which will give the width of the 
group. The button guide with the 
next wider slot is selected. As an 
example, assume that six ends of 
10s/1 yarn are to be wound. The 
diameter of 10s/1 is .012” and the 
width of the six ends would be 
.072”. The next wider slot is .110” 
(No. 4). 

In winding %” hole paper tubes, 


duct a few tests. The operative is 
not usually trained for this work, 
and has no true interest in it. 

Mr. Donohoe stated that quality 
control testing is a waste of time 
and effort in any plants except 
those where sufficient supervision 
is given to assure the mill that the 
results are accurate. Even then it 
is a waste of time unless these 
reports are turned over to some in- 
dividual who has the ability to in- 
terpret the results and to suggest 
changes that will improve the 
product. 

Commenting further on quality 
control, Mr. Donohoe said: “A 
number of people are under the 
impression that quality control 
testing means that sufficient tests 
must be performed to maintain a 
consistent quality. 

“The progressive mill interprets 
quality control in an entirely dif- 
ferent light. Its objective is not to 
maintain quality but to improve 
the quality of the product.” Mr. 
Donohoe went on to say that the 
large organizations are not invest- 
ing considerable sums of money in 
testing equipment and personnel 
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the starting diameter is approxi- 
mately 27/32”, and the angle of the 
yarn across the surface of the bare 
paper is so great as to have a ten- 
dency to draw in from the ends 
of the traverse, causing the yarn 
to bunch in the center, which will 
give trouble when it is drawn from 
the tube later. One method used 
for preventing this condition is 
for the operator to wind a few 
coils by hand at each end of the 
traverse, as shown in Fig. 23, be- 
fore putting the end in the thread 
guide. A hook is generally used 
to prevent burning or cutting the 
operator's fingers. 

Another remedy is for the op- 
erator to be provided with a 
sponge, kept in a small container of 
water placed on the winder in a 
convenient location. Before start- 
ing up a spindle on a bare tube, 
she wets the paper near the ends 
of the traverse to give a better 
gripping surface for the yarn. 


Discussed by Gaston County STA 


solely to maintain quality. They 
know that through quality control 
tests, they can improve their prod- 
uct, improve working conditions, 
and increase their production. 

The buyer is the judge today, 
according to the speaker, and in 
the present market he is forced 
to demand quality. If the quality 
of the product which he is pur- 
chasing is not consistent, he will 
soon seek a new source of supply. 

Mr. Donohoe recommended thai 
the manufacturer set up plans to 
improve the quality of his product 
or face the possibility of losing a 
large share of his customers. 

“If taken seriously,” he said, 
“the quality control item is one 
that can be licked by the average 
mill. It means turning over this 
work to a responsible party who is 
in a position to supervise the test- 
ing, and to interpret the results. 
This individual should have no 
connection with the various de- 
partments that would influence his 
work. He should be given complete 
control and sufficient authority to 
see that his suggestions are placed 
in operation.” 
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TO OVERCOME RISING COSTS: 
REPLACE SOAP WITH 


DERGON OM 


(Reg. U.S, Pot. Off.) 











for scouring all types of fabrics, woolens, 
cottons, rayons, and all knitted fabrics, 
including hosiery 








DERGON O MIS A HIGHLY EFFICIENT DETERGENT 


— A POWERFUL OIL EMULSIFIER 
E FOR INFORMATION op DEMONSTRATION 


. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS FOR OVER 40 YEARS 


When writing advertisers, please mention TEXTILE INDUSTRIES e NOVEMBER, 1947 
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Cotton Warp Sizing 


By PAUL V. SEYDEL, D.Se. 


Festing of sized yarn, including methods of 


sampling, determination of moisture and size 


content, and sample calculations. 


Article 12 


A PERFECT warp is an ideal to 

be approached. Variations 
and imperfections are always pres- 
ent, due to the cotton, the process- 
ing of the cotton and the size. One 
of the functions of size is to cover 
up the imperfections of cotton and 
cotton processing. 

In the first chapter, we discussed 
the properties of an “ideal’’ size: 
actually, most of these were prop- 
erties that the size should give to 
the warp, and we will therefore 
not repeat them here. 

It is not considered, however, 
wasted space to repeat that the 
well-sized warp is one that will 
have the best weavability. Some 
persons in discussing breaking 
strength, shedding, feel, etc., some- 
times lose sight of the real reason 
for sizing. A_ well-sized warp 
will, first of all, weave well. 

In appearance and feel, it will 
be uniform. A comparatively soft 
or a harsh feel may be desired. 
and can be produced at will, but 
it should be uniform. The size 
film must be sufficiently trans- 
parent to be invisible—only its ef- 
fect of binding the fibers and stiff- 
ening the yarn should be seen. 

Ideally, it should not shed. But 
this ideal has not been reached in 
practice. Shedding is satisfactory 
if only a small number of broken 
fiber ends are lost, and the size 
itself remains on the yarn. To ap- 
ply a sufficient amount of size on 
a warp to practically eliminate 
shedding would mean that the 


yarn would have to be made so 
stiff that it would not weave well. 





The well-sized warp will have 
plenty of moisture left in it. This 
is an indication that the size film 
has not been baked, with the re- 
sultant loss of flexibility and elas- 
ticity. Also, it will not be so dry 
that it cannot readily pick up the 
small additional amount of mois- 
ture necessary for weaving from 
the humidity of the weave room. 
On the other hand, it will not be 
so damp that it will be in danger 
of mildew attack, or be gummy 
and ball up at the drop wires. 

It will be clean. A clean slasher 
room and clean storage space for 
warps will contribute to producing 
higher grade goods. Dust and dirt 
are easily absorbed by a damp 
warp sheet. 


Testing Sized Yarns 


We may consider two things in 
testing a sized yarn to evaluate 
the sizing. First, the weavability: 
second, the increase in _ tensile 
strength. The increase in tensile 
strength of the sized warp is giv- 
en directly to the cloth, adding 
value to the cloth. This is a sim- 
ple conception and requires no 
further discussion. 

Testing of the weavability, how- 
ever, is far from being simple. 
Many chemists and textile engi- 
neers have tried for decades to 
develop laboratory methods for 
evaluating the weaving properties 
of a yarn without actually weav- 
ing it. Any satisfactory method 
that could be developed would be 
worth a great deal in time and ma- 
terials saved in experimenting 
with new methods, materials and 
formulas, not only in sizing, but 
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also in all the previous processing 
of cotton. 

The mill superintendent should 
be particularly warned about judg- 
ing the value of a size from one or 
two properties, such as added 
weight or tensile strength. It is 
much too easy to go astray by 
relying on such statements as: “ Al} 
things else being equal, yarn with 
the highest tensile strength will 
weave best.” True enough, but it is 
so rare that “all things else’ are 
equal. 

Indications as to the weavability 
may be obtained from evaluation 
of several properties, but even 
these indications are not too re- 
liable. The most recent and most 
thorough investigation into this 
subject is described in the nearly 
hundred-page report of the Textile 
Research Institute on “Spun Rayon 
Warp Sizing,’ Nov., 1944. Many 
different properties of the sized 
yarn and of the films of sizing ma- 
terials were studied in relation to 
actual weaving tests. By evaluating 
all the properties at once, some in- 
dications as to the weavability 
could be obtained. But to illustrate 
what they found about individual 
properties, we quote several ex- 
cerpts: 

“No consistent correlation was 
found between abrasion resistance 
and weaving performance... . Im- 
provement in tensile’ strength, 
while important, is not of first 
significance in_ securing high 
weave room performance . 

the weaving efficiency in- 
creased much more than might 
have been anticipated on the basis 
of stiffness rating... .” 

Two of the most important 
qualities seemed to be the elonga- 
tion of the sized thread, and the 
hardness of the film produced by 
the sizing materials. Yet these 
two qualities alone could not de- 
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termine the weavability. Many 
other investigators who have pub- 
lished articles have reached the 
same conclusions. 

However, this should not dis- 
courage the making of tests. An 
indication is better than nothing, 
and may often show the reason 
why a warp is running improper- 
ly. Whereas the tests will not al- 
ways show that a warp will run 
well, they will quite often show up 
a bad warp. There are certain 
limitations that must be met. For 
instance, the tensile strength 
should be increased. A normal in- 
crease would be between ten and 
thirty-five per cent, depending on 
the yarn, the cotton, the size for- 
mula (heavy or light) and the ma- 
terials. Less than ten per cent 
would generally indicate a poor 
job of sizing. 

Likewise, elongation of sized 
yarns below four or five per cent 
will indicate that a warp may 
weave badly. Elongation may often 
be increased by decreasing the 
stretch on the slasher. 

Desize tests to determine the 
per cent size on the yarn are of 
value when made from time to 
time to check uniformity. Lack of 
uniformity in any of the tests that 
may be made is an indication that 
troubles may be expected. Where 
non-uniform results are obtained. 


the cotton and its’ processing 
should be checked, as well as the 
slashing. 

Stiffness may be tested by the 
amount a yarn will bend under its 
own weight. No definite standard 
can be set, but the yarn must be 
sufficiently stiff that it will not 
kink, and yet not so stiff as to have 
lost its pliability and become brit- 
tle. 

It has been shown that the hard- 
ness of a size film has a definite 
bearing on its weavability. This, 
however, must be tested on a film 
of the materials, as there is no 
way at present to test it on the 
yarn. The technique of preparing 
and testing films is very difficult. 

Methods have been devised for 
testing the softness and lubrica- 
tion given a yarn by sizing. These 
are extremely important items, but 
so far, the tests are not sufficient- 
ly reproducible to have given any 
results which could be correlated 
with weavability. 

It is not within the scope of this 
article to go into detail on the 
manifold ways in which yarns may 
be tested. These can be found in 
the literature, including a half 
dozen or more standard ways for 
determining tensile strength alone. 
Tests may be made on tensile 
strength, elasticity, elongation, 
stiffness, abrasion resistance, fiber 


Laboratory technician using inclined plane tensile strength tester. 
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lay (by comparison with stand- 
ards), friction, moisture and size 
content. Films may be cast from 
the size materials and tests made 
on them to show tensile strength, 
elasticity, elongation, hardness, 
flexural and torsional properties, 
clarity, folding endurance and 
creep. 

On the warp itself, the usual 
loom stop tests are the actual proof 
of whether a warp has good weav- 
ability or not. A short length of 
warp may be tested by disconnect- 
ing the let-off motion and allow- 
ing the loom to run without mov- 
ing the warp. This type of test will 
be discussed later. 

Where a mill is large enough to 
keep up a laboratory, some of these 
tests should be run regularly to 
check on uniformity. The writer 
has noticed that mills having lab- 
oratories generally produce a more 
uniform and hence a more valu- 
able cloth. This may be merely co- 
incidence, but it is certain that 
with a laboratory, troubles may 
be found and tracked down before 
they come to the mill’s attention 
through customer complaints. 


For those mills that feel they 


cannot afford a laboratory, and 
those that desire occasional check 
on their own laboratories, sugges- 
tions and assistance with their 
work, or help in organizing a new 
laboratory, most of the starch and 
sizing companies maintain service 
laboratories that are always on 
call. 

Tensile strength tests should al- 
ways be made in conjunction with 
elongation measurements, for the 
latter, if too low, will affect weav- 
ing more adversely than low ten- 
sile strength. 

Moisture and size content can be 
determined in the mills without 
the services of an -experienced 
chemist. The methods are given 
here. 

The ideal moisture content of a 
warp for good sizing is eight per 
cent. This should be as it comes 
off the slasher, not a regained 
moisture, because if the size has 
been dried so as to contain much 
less than eight per cent it will 
have lost elasticity which regained 
moisture cannot return to it. The 
elasticity that overbaking has 
caused it to lose is lost permanent- 
ly. A baked warp is brittle, ties 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
For IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





We manufacture and keep on hand for immediate 
delivery a complete stock of repair parts for Kitson 
pickers. We can also furnish many parts, such as screens, 
ball bearings, aprons, and beaters, for other pickers. 


In an emergency, a telephone call or telegram can 


have the needed repair parts at your plant the day after 
the order is placed. 


Aldrich rebuilt pickers are exactly like new machines, 


and where it is not feasible to have your own pickers re- 
built, these can be exchanged for similar sections in our 


warehouse which can be rebuilt for you and installed with 
little or no interruption to production. 





Greenwood WorkS South Carolina 
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and weaves poorly, and gives in- 
ferior cloth. 

When the warp is dried in 
chambers, as is sometimes done, 
the temperature must be carefully 
regulated. I cannot think of a 
better investment for a mill, be it 


- for cotton or any other fiber, than 


sufficient and proper slashing 
equipment to make it possible to 
dry the warp at the lowest possibie 
temperature. 

Some warp dressers think that 
by weighing a set before and after 
sizing they get the percentage in- 
crease 1n weight representing the 
additional size. This would be 
correct if the amount of moisture 
before and after sizing were the 
same, but in numerous samples of 
warp that we have analyzed, we 
have found anywhere from two 
per cent to 14 per cent of moisture. 
Suppose a warp contained eight 
per cent of moisture before sizing 
and two per cent after sizing, it 
may show a regain of only four 
per cent and yet actually have ten 
per cent of dry added size, the 
analysis before sizing showing: 

Cellulose .... ue 88% 
Water 8% 








Ash and Fats, etc... 4% 
and after sizing: 

Cellulose ...... . 84% 

Water 2% 





Starch, sizing, etc... 14% 
This warp has been dried far 
too much and with the proper 
amount of moisture should ana- 





lyze: 
Cellulose 79% 
Water 8% 





Starch, sizing, etc... 13% 

This would then show about a 
ten per cent regain. On the other 
hand, a warp fairly dry before 
sizing might show scarcely 4% 
moisture, 92% cellulose, and 4% 
fats, ash, etc., and after sizing: 
14% moisture, 12% sizing, ete.. 
and 74% cellulose. If satisfied 
with weighing the above warp be- 
fore and after sizing, the warp 
dresser may think that he has in- 
creased the weight of his warp 20 
per cent, which appears to be so 
but, in reality he has added no 
more than ten per cent of dry siz- 
ing ingredients to his warp. 

The American Society for Test- 
ing Materials gives a_ standard 
method of analyzing for size con- 
tent which consists of extracting 





Courtesy, W. € BY. BE. Gurley 


Stiffness of textile fabrics may be 
measured with this instrument. 


with chloroform followed by re- 
moval of the starch with enzyme. 
The designation of this method is 
ASTM Method D629-42T. Essen- 
tially the same method is used 
by the U. S. Government as part 
of Federal Specification CCC-T- 
191la. ASTM also lists under Speci- 
fication D 334-40 for cotton goods 
for rubber coating, a method con- 
sisting of boiling with dilute hy- 
drochloric acid followed by treat- 
ment with ammonia. 

We have found in our labora- 
tory that these methods are fairly 
satisfactory for the purposes for 
which they are intended. The en- 
zyme method is supposed to be 
valid for all textile materials. ex- 
cept cotton. Where sized yarn or 
cloth is analyzed to meet certain 
specifications, use of these methods 
will be legally acceptable, even in 
preference to more accurate meth- 
ods, simply because they are stand- 
ard. 

On the other hand, we have 
found a number of sizing materials 
that are not adequately removed 
by enzyme treatment, which acts 
principally to solubilize the starch. 
One of the reasons for using en- 
zyme instead of acid-alkali treat- 
ment is that not all textile fibers 
will resist the acid and alkali. But 
since cotton will resist this treat- 


ment, we prefer to use a method 


that will remove a greater number 
of the sizing materials, as long as 
only cotton is under consideration. 
Because we have found this meth- 
od to be the best and most accu- 
rate for analytical desizing of cot- 
ton, we give it here. ; 
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It has the advantage of consum- 
ing less time. Results may be ob- 
tained within eight hours of re- 
ceiving samples, if separate sam- 
ples are used for size and moisture 
and a good mechanical forced draft 
drying oven is used. 


Sampling 


When a beam is doffed, 18 to 24 
inches of sized yarn is cut off the 
end of the warp sheet and placed 
immediately in an air-tight con- 
tainer. A one-pint fruit jar is best 
suited for this. If strips of gummed 
tape are used, place tapes 30 inches 
apart on the warp, and cut along 
the center of the tape. Yarn un- 
der the tape must be cut from both 
ends of the sample before insert- 
ing the sample in the jar. In sam- 
pling, the slasher must not be 
slowed down until just ready to 
doff, or the sample may come from 
warp which has been run slowly 
through the size box and over the 
drying cylinders, thus giving false 
results, which are worse than no 
tests at all. 

The same length or weight sam- 
ple of raw (unsized) yarn is best 
obtained from the section beams 
after the warp has run out, and 
placed immediately in a sealed jar. 
(This yarn must not be allowed to 
pass between squeeze rolls or over 
the cylinder.) 

Of course, the hands of the sam- 
pler must be free from grease and 
perspiration, and the jars must be 
clean and must be dry. 


Moisture 


Place a sample of approximately 
ten grams in a tared closed con- 
tainer and weigh accurately to 1 
or 2 milligrams. (A glass stoppered 
vial or an aluminum weighing box 
is recommended. No wood or paper 
should be used, as their moisture 
content will vary.) Since the sam- 
ple has a nearly normal regain at 
this point, weighing in a closed 
container is not absolutely neces- 
sary if the weighing is done rap- 
idly, and if the exact moisture 
content is not too important. How- 
ever, all weighings of dry yarns 
must be done in closed containers 
because dry yarn takes up mois- 
ture from the air very rapidly. 

Remove from container, place on 
circles of filter paper or sheets of 
white paper marked to identify the 
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ti sue knew as much about drawing siiver as she does 
about hemlines— she’d say “Medley Drawing, Please!” — 
because she would know that good fabrics come from 
good yarns that come only from good drawing. 

Knowing that good yarns cannot be made from bad draw- 
ing, more and more mill men throughout the industry are 
saying “Medley Drawing, Please!” Yes, Medley’s 5 roll, 
“8 ends up” drawing is delivering day in, day out, a more 
uniform sliver. More than that, Medley drawing handles 
all fibers, including cotton, wool, synthetics, ramie and 


Vents 
Produces more 
Uniform 

Sliver 


blends in all staple lengths from very short up to 13 inches. 

Medley can supply new frames equipped with 5 roll, 8 ends 
drawing, or 4 roll, 6 ends conventional, each featuring the 
Medley sealed-in ball bearing top roll, the quiet helical 
gear drive — or your present frames can be changed over to 
this more efficient drawing. 

If your drawing is not up to par — if “ends down” troubles 
you — you need the counsel of a Medley mechanical or textile 
engineer. Call or write today. 

Medley has it—or Medley will make it! 


The MEDLEY System, Inc. 


400 32nd ST., COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 





Medley Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ga. ¢ Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co., Gastonia, N. C. e Allan Textile Machine Co., Pawtucket. R. I. 
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sample, and heat in oven 3 or 4 
hours at 105° C. Replace in con- 
tainer, cool in desiccator. Just be 
fore weighing, remove top of con- 
tainer momentarily, only long 
enough to equalize the air pres- 
sure inside. Weigh. Heat for thir- 
ty minutes more, and reweigh. If 
weight is constant to one or two 
milligrams, loss represents mois- 
ture. If not, continue heating and 
weighing at 30 minute intervals to 
constant weight. 


Size 


It is preferable to use the same 
sample for size determination that 
was used for moisture. However, 
if time is short and it is “esired 
to speed the analysis, a separate 
sample may be weighed and used. 

After weighing put sample in 
600 cc wide-mouth Erlenmeyer 
flasks. (These are preferable to 
beakers, because loss of water dur- 
ing boiling in a beaker concen- 
trates the solution too much.) Fill 
the flask with warm water con- 
taining 42% of a wetting agent and 
allow to stand till the samples are 
wet out. Decant and rinse sample 
well. The rinsing process should 
be done carefully with due regard 
to prevention of loss of fibers. The 
solution is decanted through a fine 
mesh brass or monel screen, and 
rinsing is accomplished by soak- 
ing with hot water and squeezing 
out the sample several times by 
hand over the screen. Fibers col- 
lected on the screen are returned 
to the flask. 

Add 400 cc of boiling or nearly 
boiling water to the flask and 
sample; then add 20 cc of 2.5° 
Baume hydrochloric acid. Continue 
to boil 30 minutes, adding hot wa- 
ter from time to time as necessary 
to keep the volume to within five 
per cent of the original volume. 
Otherwise the acid will become too 
concentrated. At the end of the 
boil, decant and rinse ten times as 
above with hot water. 

Repeat the above procedure, re- 
placing the acid with 40 cc of 10% 
sodium carbonate solution. (Note: 
distilled water is not necessary for 
this analysis, unless tap water is 
very hard. Boiler condensate water 
is good for this type of work.) 

Dry in oven to constant weight 
at 105° C. Loss is moisture, size, 
etc. (Item “etc.” is natural fats, 


é 


waxes, gums and other organic 
compounds soluble in water, weak 
alkali and weak acid, natural 


mineral matter and dirt.) 


Calculations 


In the unsized yarn, the loss in 
weight on the moisture test mul- 
tiplied by 100 divided by the 
weight of the sample, represents 
the percentage of moisture in sam- 
ple. Also, the loss in weight after 
the desize test multiplied by 100 
divided by the weight of the sam- 
ple, represents the percentage of 
moisture, natural fats, waxes, min- 
eral matter, dirt, etc. By subtract- 
ing the moisture percentage from 
the moisture and “étc.” percent- 
age. the “etc.” percentage in the 
sample is obtained. By adding the 
moisture and “etc.” together and 
subtracting from 100, the percent- 
age of cotton cellulose is obtained 
by difference. 

In order to calculate the per- 
centage of size and moisture in the 
sized yarn and cloth, proceed as 
follows. 

Calculate moisture same as in 
the raw yarn. Calculate item “size, 
etc.’ same as the “etc.” in the raw 
yarn. Calculate the cotton cellu- 
lose same as the cotton cellulose 
for the raw yarn. To divide the 
item, “size, etc.’’ up into its parts 
—viz., percentage of size and per- 
centage of natural fats, waxes and 
salts—we must first bring the 
amount of cotton cellulose up to 
the same as the amount of cotton 
cellulose in the sample of raw 
yarn, in order to get them on the 
same basis. 

In other words, divide the per- 
centage of cellulose in the sized 
yarn by the percentage of cellulose 
in the raw yarn and multiply by 
percentage “etc.” in raw yarn. This 
gives a figure which represents 
the percentage of “etc.” in the 
sized yarn or cloth. By subtracting 
this from the percentage of “size, 
etc.”’ we arrive at the percentage 
of size in the sample. 

At first giance this may seem a 
bit complicated, but a little consid- 
eration will make it clear. When 
we analyze a sized yarn, the nat- 
ural matter included under “etc.”’ 
is chemically the same as many of 
the materials used in sizing—in 
many cases they may indeed be 
identical, such as, for example, the 
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natural chlorides and cotton glyce- 
rides, pectin gums, and the hydro- 
carbons. Since they are identical 
and cannot be chemically separat- 
ed, we must determine how much 
was originally in the yarn, and 
subtract the difference. 

Now, what we want to know is 
not how much of the “etc.” was in 
the raw yarn, but how much is in 
the sized yarn. So we analyze the 
raw yarn to determine how much 
“ete.” goes with how much cellu- 
lose. If we have 91 pounds of cel- 
lulose in every hundred pounds 
of raw yarn, and this carried 4 
pounds of “etc.’, then our sized 
yarn, containing only 79% of cel- 
lulose, would carry corresponding- 
ly less “etc.” in the ratio of 79 
to 91. This is shown in the ac- 
companying calculations. | 

As we are interested not only 
in the analysis of the sample, but 
also in many cases in the amounts 
of size and moisture added per 
hundred pounds of raw yarn en- 
tering the slasher, we also make 
the following calculations. 

Since we have determined by 
analyzing the raw yarn that each 
100 pounds of raw yarn contains 
so many pounds of cellulose, so 
many pounds of moisture, and so 
many pounds of natural waxes, 
etc., we must bring our analysis 
of our sized yarn to the same ba- 
sis, in regard to the cotton cellu- 
lose, as. the raw yarn. 

In other words, we must find a 
common denominator such that 
when it is multiplied by the per- 
centages found in the analysis of 
the sized yarn sample, the result 
will be a figure of cotton cellulose 
equal to the percentage of cellu- 
lose in the raw yarn sample. We 
multiply “‘size in sample” and molis- 
ture by this same denominator. 
thereby keeping the ratio of each 
ingredient. Now, all we have to 
do is subtract the amount of molis- 
ture in the raw yarn from the 
amount in this new ratio, and this 
will give us the number of pounds 
of moisture added to every 100 
pounds of raw yarn. The result 
obtained by multiplying “size in 
sample” by this denominator will 
be size added per 100 pounds. 

The estimation of fats, includ- 
ing waxes, oils, glycerides and 
hydrocarbons in yarn or cloth, is 
a highly technical procedure re- 
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% PATENTS PENDING 


SAVE—on doffing and spooling costs with more 
yarn per bobbin with cluminum or paper tube 
spinning. 


IMPROVE YOUR SPINNING — with this durable 
precision cluminum bobbin and its plastic insert for 
top drive spinning. With our adapter mounted on 
your present spindle you will eliminate vibrations 
and reduce ends downs. 
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ALUMINUM BOBBIN WITH 
PLASTIC TOP INSERT * 


the many advantages of the Aluminum 


Adapter on your present spindles together with the 
newly developed ALUMINUM warp spinning bobbin. 


GET READY NOW FOR THOSE COMPETITIVE 
DAYS AHEAD — WITH BETTER SPINNING! 


With our aluminum spindle adapter made to your individual 
specifications your spindles can be converted for better spinning 


with either straight or tapered bobbins. 


Our price includes the complete reworking of your spindle to 
assure you of proper concentricity and balance. Moreover, the 
bobbins will be driven correctly —from the top. 


You will get up to 40% more yarn on each bobbin and the annual 
savings secured through this conversion should amount to a 30% 
return on your investment. 

We invite you to try this conversion on one frame so that you will 
have a comparison in your own mill and can check the improved 
results. 
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PRECISION TOOLS * PRODUCTION « AND ENGINEERING 


613 WEST 16TH STREET, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


Southern Representative: Harry S$. Parker, Jr., Goldville, $. C. 
Eastern Representative: David C. Meyers, St. Davids, Penn. 














SAMPLE CALCULATIONS 


Per cent mosture in raw yarn: 






























































Weight of sample 11.375 
Dry weight a 10.792 
I a senna Bi ee Re ae 583 
083 « 100 
% Moisture - — =— 5.13% 
11.375 
Per cent “Etc.” in raw yarn: 
Weight of sample Lainie i ace ce cali,” 
Weight after GeSiZin gd ooneecccceccccecceecccesenee SEA 
it ERR Lace Se art ere ee . 1.022 
1.022 x 100 
% “Etc.” — §.13 
11.375 
= 8.98 — 5.13 — 3.85% 
Per cent cellulose in raw yarn: 
% cellulose = 100 — (5.13 + 3.85) = 91.02% 
Per cent moisture in sized yarn: 
Weight of sample i aa a a 
RCE ee hE Oe OS 
ES en ENE CE RE a oo oe .618 
618 « 100 
% Moisture mm —-—_—— — 5.67% 
10.890 
Per cent size, etc., in sized yarn: 
ok Re re ee al i a) 
i baddies eiiciedenacieies 
I I ee Pies b PR 
2.285 x 100 
% Size, etc. = ma SH 
10.890 


= 20.98 — 5.67 = 15.31% 
Per cent cellulose in sized yarn: 
% cellulnse = 100 — (5.67 + 15.31) = 79.02” 
Corrected “Etc.” from raw yarn: 


% cellulose in sized yarn 
= : “Etc.”’ in raw yarn 
- cellulose in raw yarn 


79.02 
ne See Som < $85 = 3.34% 
91.02 





Per cent size in sample: 
= 15.31 — 3.34 — 11.97% 


Moisture and size added to 100 pounds of raw yarn: 
(Calculated only for the sized yarn) 


Per cent size added: 


% cellulose in raw yarn ae 
a ¢ size in sized yarn } . 
LF sample 


- cellulose in sized yarn 








91.02 
= ( ) < 11.97 1.132 X 11.87 = 13.79 
79.02 
(This is equivalent to pounds size added per 100 pounds of raw 
yarn) 


Per cent moisture added (use same correction factor): 


% cellulose in raw yarn 
— % moisture in sized yarn 


* cellulose in sized yarn 





— % moisture in raw yarn 


= (1.582 5.67) — 5.138 — 6.53 — 5.13 =— 1.40% 

Total added weight per 100 pounds raw yarn: 

Size added nlus moisture added 

13.79 + 1.40 

15.19 % 
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to determine even approximately 
the nature of a mixture of several 
fats and waxes. 

In general, it is best, unless a 
mill is large enough to employ a 
trained, experienced chemist and 
maintain a well equipped labora- 
tory, to have such analyses made 
by a chemist experienced in that 
particular line of chemistry. We 
strongly suggest where this is 
done, that checks on the same sam- 
ple be made by asking one or more 
of the firms supplying the mill 
with starch or compound to ana- 
lyze same, reporting only those 
groups that can be determined 
with reasonable accuracy. 

More harm than good usually 
comes from an analysis that is not 
accurate in its findings. Many 
curious phenomena occur in chem- 
istry. New discoveries are being 
made daily to still further com- 
plicate the matter. Only through 
practical tests of scientific theory 
can one be sure. Three samples 
of pure platinum, all analyzing 
chemically the same, may have 
three widely different actions in 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid, 
simply because their physical 
states were different. This is true 
of any number of substances. Also, 
many substances acting alone have 
one set of properties, while in the 
presence of other substances they 
have an entirely different set and 
react quite differently. 
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Traffie Group Organized 
to Handle Cotton Textiles 


Organization of a traffic group 
designed to handle current prob- 
lems in the movement of cotton 
textiles in distribution has been 
announced by The Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York. 

Thomas Smith of Cone Export & 
Commission Co., Inc., was chosen 
chairman of the new subsidiary 
group of the association at the or- 
ganization meeting. There was an 
extended discussion of problems 
relating to delays in the movement 
of textile shipments from southern 
mill points into the New York area, 
particularly with regard to less 
than carload lots. 
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Here's fabric knit from conventionally treated yarn 


That's because KONRITE treated yarn gives the clear, per- 
fect stitch formation so important in nylon hosiery of the 
finer grades. This new and unusual coning oil offers many 
other advantages, as well, that make for greater uniform- 
ity in Coning, Knitting and Seaming. 


Write today for full information on KONRITE 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, HARRISON, N. J. 


Formerly National Oi! Products Company 


BRANCHES: BOSTON + CEDARTOWN, GA. 
CHICAGO - RICHMOND, CALIF. 


LJevowven Tau 
RESEARCH 


TREATS YARN RIGHT! 





See the Difference ? 


KONRITE ... 
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Here’s fabric knit from KONRITE treated yarn 








produces cones of proper density. Overlaps, 
crossovers and underwinds are practically elim- 
inated. Increases cone production besides. 
yields uniform cones. Its controlled viscosity as- 
sures even distribution of oil on the yarn. 


minimizes stripping of size in knitting. Reduces 
press-offs. 


“a 





permits rapid cementing of stitches, resulting in 
a clear and perfect fabric. 


reduces curling. Increases seaming production. 





prevents softening in lagged yarn and fabric. 


The Outstanding 
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CHICAGO was the scene of the 

26th annual convention of 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. The an- 
nual meeting, jam-packed with 
technical sessions, was held at 
the Congress Hotel, October 23- 
25; the Mid-West Section spon- 
sored and served as host. 

Technical reports and ad- 
dresses were of interest to all 
phases of AATCC membership, 
with information being dissemi- 
nated to groups composed of 
men in the cellulosic fiber field, 
the non-cellulosic fibers, finish- 
ing, and auxiliaries. Other ma- 
jor groups benefiting from at- 
tendance were the fundamental 
research men, hosiery, testing, 
and those covering the field of 
general research. 

In all, some thirty-odd papers 
were presented. 

Professor Edward R. Schwarz 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology was awarded the 
coveted Olney Medal for out- 
standing achievement in the 
field of textile chemistry. Pro- 
fessor Schwarz is well known as 
a textile technologist, particu- 
larly for his contributions in the 
field of textile microscopy and 
textile testing. 


Henry F. Hermann of General 
Dyestuff Corporation, president 
of the AATCC, was re-elected 
for the ensuing year. Vice-presi- 
dents C. Norris Rabold of Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., and 
John Dalton, Pacific Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass., were also selected 
to serve for next year. 

Several suppliers to the-chem- 
tcal and colorist industry main- 
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tained booths at the conven- 
tion, and special committees of 
the AATCC displayed technical 

and research exhibits depicting 
work accomplished or 
way. 

It was unofficially suggested 
by a member attending the 
meeting, that booths regularly 
maintained at the annual con- 
ventions of the AATCC also be 
transported to the various sec- 
tional meetings so that work of 
the association 


under 


become 
more widely known. It was ex- 
plained that such displays, when 
accompanied by proper person- 
nel, would acquaint the 


may 


mills 
with progress being made and 
work performed by the standing 
committees. It was pointed out 









Chicago 


that only a portion of the entire 
membership is able to attend 
the annual convention, and 
heretofore the booths at the 
convention are the only place 
where equipment and results of 
work of the association’s com- 
mittees may be viewed. 

In the intersectional contest, 
the Northern New England Sec- 
tion took first place. The Phila- 
delphia and New York sections 
placed 
spectively, in the contest. 

Technical 
were too numerous to be report- 
ed in one issue. Abstracts of se- 


second and third, re- 


papers presented 


lected papers, of interest to va- 
rious phases of AATCC mem- 
bership and the textile industry, 
are contained in this section 


Electrolytic Method for Stripping 
Color From Dyed Wool 


Winning Paper in AATCC Intersectional Contest 


Presented by Northern New England 
Section in Intersectional Contest 


INVESTIGATION of the literature 
and examination of the periodic 
table show that chromium and vana- 
dium are similar to titanium in that 
they too are multivalent elements. 
Their ions in the lower valence states 
are among the most powerful water- 
soluble reducing agents known. Thus, 
electrolytically prepared and regen- 
erated titanous, chromous, or vana- 
dous sulfate may be used with equal 
success as stripping agents for wool. 
The following procedure is used to 
strip woo]: The stock is introduced 
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into the cathode chamber and stirred 
to insure uniform stripping. Easily 
stripped dyes, such as acid 
require 5 to 20 minutes. Chrome col! 
ors may take from 20 minutes to 90 
minutes. Indigo and vats usually re- 
quire from 60 to 90 minutes. Dye- 
stuffs which do not strip in 90 min 
utes will not strip by this process 
The only dye so far 
which will not strip at all is Alizarin 
Black WR. 

For large scale commercial opera 
tion, the batch pot-type cell is iIn- 
convenient and impractical. There- 
fore, it was advisable to design a 
unit wherein the electrolytic cell pro 


colors 


encountered 
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ducing the stripping agent is entirely 
separated from the chamber where 
the wool is stripped. The stripping 
agent is made in an entirely different 
type of cell, is continuously pumped 
to the stripping chamber, and is then 
returned to the cell where the oxi- 
dized vanadous, chromous, or titanous 
ions are again reduced. 


The apparatus consists of a “storage 
battery” plate-separator type of elec- 
trolytic cell, a pump to force the 
stripping solution from the cell to the 
stripping chamber, a _ reservoir for 
storing spent stripping agent which 
has been pumped from the stripping 
chamber and which will be returned 
to the cathode portions of the cell 
for regeneration, a reservoir for stor- 
ing new unreduced stripping agent 
(in the oxidized condition) which is 
piped into the anodes and which 
eventually diffuses into the cathode 
area where it, too, is reduced. The 
wool is kept entirely separated from 
the cell, filters being provided to pre- 
vent any fiber from contaminating 
the cell. 


The advantages of this electrolytic 
process are: 

(1) Dyestuffs impossible or diffi- 
cult to strip by present methods are 
successfully stripped. 

(2) The “hand” of wool so stripped 
is substantially as soft and resilient 
as unstripped wool. 

(3) Strength losses for woolen fab- 
rics so stripped are under 8% for 
20 minutes, under 10% for 40 min- 
utes, and under 24% for 90 minutes. 
Increases in elongation up to 12% for 





E. R. Schwarz 
Olney Award Winner 


20 minutes, 32% for 40 minutes and 
18% for 90 minutes are obtained. 

(4) No objectionable residual odor 
is noted. 

(5) Stripping is conducted below 
the boil. 

(6) No pre-scouring is necessary. 

(7) A constant level of reducing 
power is maintained throughout the 
duration of the strip. 

(8) Within practical limits the rea- 
gent may be continuously and re- 
peatedly used, thus maintaining a low 
cost, 

(9) Samples so stripped may be 
satisfactorily redyed with light 
shades. 


Application of Chemical Controls 
to Acid Dyeing 


Presented by Philadelphia Section 
in Intersectional Contest 


MANY investigations have been car- 

ried on with the purpose of pro- 
viding means of controlling dyeing 
operations. The principal means have 
been thermometric and chemical. 
Thermometric controls have been 
quite generally applied and studies 
in this field show the advantages of 
commencing the dyeing operation at 
temperature above 180°F. Therefore, 
temperature as a variable factor was 
not considered in this work. 

The chemical methods of control 
are generally dependent upon the 
control of the pH of the dyebath. 
However, pH is not the only factor in 
dye absorption. Practically all pre- 
vious work has been done from an 
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equilibrium standpoint. Little or no 
work has been done, however, on 
studying control of the speed of dye- 
ing continuously from the start to the 
end of the operation. What is hap- 
pening during the dyeing operation is 
more important fundamentally than 
the exhaustion of the bath at the end. 
The use of chemical controls to regu- 
late the rate of dyeing becomes very 
Significant and is the ultimate pur- 
pose of this investigation. 

For the experiments, standard 
weight skeins of 2/20-50’s grade wool 
were prepared. Dyeings were made 
in baths containing distilled water in 
a liquor ratio 30 to 1. 

In the experiments involving rates 
of dyeing, a closed dyebath was em- 
ployed. The pH measurements were 
made using a glass electrode and dye- 





bath concentrations were measured 
spectrophotometrically. 

Numerous dyers when asked how 
they would like to control the rate 
of cyeing, replied that the ideal rate 
would be a uniform one, where the 
dye is absorbed at a constant rate 
If 60 minutes were the operating time, 
for example, the rate would be 
1.67% per minute. At this rate, the 
dyeing would be a straight line start- 
ing at 100% and extending toward 
zero % at 60 minutes, if the dye 
were completely absorbed. This arbi- 
trary rate is chosen in this particu- 


lar study; any other rate could be 
used and the same principles ap- 
plied. 

To see how this would operate, an 
easily controllable dyestuff, Azo 
Rhodine 6B was taken and a pre- 


determihed dyeing curve based on 
100% absorption was made. 

As the dyeing progressed, acid was 
added to keep the dyeing near the 
predetermined line. It was found 
that the equalizing dyes can be made 
to follow the predetermined line very 
accurately. The milling dye curve 
can also be made to follow the pre- 
determined line very accurately after 
a time and is never far away from 
it. On the other hand, the dyeing 
curves at constant pH are far apart 
from the predetermined line and this 
is accentuated in the rate curves. 

The noteworthy feature is that the 
pH curve of the equalizing dyes fol 
lows approximately a straight line as 
does that of the milling dye as soon 
as the dyeing curve reaches the pre- 
determined line. Conversely, the pH 
curve should be made to follow ap- 
proximately a straight line in order 
to obtain a uniform rate of dyeing. 
Thus the dyeing can be checked or 
controlled by pH instruments to in- 
sure uniformity of dyeing. 


In the preceding experiments, nu- 
merous small additions of acid were 
necessary to keep the dyeings at a 
uniform rate. It would be much 
more convenient and practical if the 
proper acidity could be developed 
in the bath. Ammonium § sulfate 
and ammonium acetate have been 
used near the neutral point where pH 
values close to 7.0 are needed. Their 
range is, however, very limited. To 
expand this range an investigation 
of numerous acid and acid-forming 
compounds was undertaken. 


Chloral hydrate, one of the.com- 
pounds showing a great change in. pH 
was taken to illustrate the effect of 
its use in dyeing an equalizing color. 
Using four per cent of chloral hy- 
drate, the dyeing curve remains close 
to the predetermined line up to 50% 
of the exhaustion, then exhausts more 
slowly up to a final exhaustion of 
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70%. This is a long range to be at- 
tempted by one chemical and a 
stronger acid or acid forming com- 
pound would be added at 50% ex- 
haustion. 

Using 4% malonamide with a mill- 
ing type dye, the dyeing curve fol- 
lows the predetermined line up to 
57% exhaustion. From then on an- 
other compound would be added to 
continue the dyeing along the straight 
line as before. 

These acid-forming compounds can 
be adjusted in their effect by chang- 
ing the percentage used and various 
ones used to fit the type of dye. 
These two compounds have. been 
chosen to illustrate the point and are 
not necessarily the most economical. 
The retarding effect of various acid- 
forming compounds vary consider- 
ably, and in some cases is quite note- 
worthy. The ones with the greatest 
retarding effect bring the dyeing 
curves reasonably close to the pre- 
determined line, even at pH 6.6. 

It is within the realm of possibility 
that products now being synthesized 
may permit a completely uniform 
rate from the start. 
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Booths were maintained at the Chicago meeting. 


Weather Protective Treatments 
for Cotton Duck 


Presented by Southeastern Section 
in Intersectional Contest 


IT WAS DESIRED in the present 

investigation (1) to formulate a 
treatment capable of protecting cot- 
ton fabric against weather without 
adverse effect on the “hand” or fin- 
ish of the cloth; (2) to test the various 
experimental formulations by expos- 
ure to actual weather; and (3) to col- 
lect data on the behavior of the 
finishes under artificial conditions of 
exposure that would be of value in 
the’ study of accelerated ageing of 
textiles. 

A plainly woven army duck made 
of unsized yarns and weighing 10.6 
ounces per square yard was selected 
as a fabric representative of the type 
used in out-of-door service and as not 
too heavy to show significant ten- 
dering of unprotected samples in the 
available time. 

The finishes chosen fall into four 
groups: Clear resins alone; resin- 
bound pigments; pigments precipitat- 
ed in situ; and pigments in situ after- 
treated with the clear resins. Methyl 
methacrylate resin was used in or- 
der to find out whether or not it 
imposed a physical barrier against 
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biological attack. Oil-modified alkyd 
resin was selected for test because 
of its ready availability and its com- 
mon use in industry as a binder for 
pigments. Urea-formaldehyde was 
chosen because in some _ previous 
work on its use as a pigment binder 
the incidental observation was made 
that this resin rendered the fabric 
more resistant to breakdown by ra- 


“Textile Industries’ ” business man- 
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diation from a carbon arc. 


The pigments used in the present 
investigation were selected either be- 
cause of known light-protecting or 
fungicidal properties or because 
knowledge was desired of the pro- 
tective action of colored pigments 
which would be compatible with the 
color of dyed fabrics. 


Wherever possible, the treatments 
were applied from water solution or 
emulsion rather than from organic 
solvents. In all cases the concentra- 
tions of solids were adjusted to give 
2 per cent take-up of pigments and 5 
per cent take-up of resin on the dry 
weight of the cloth. All finishes were 
applied on a 2-bow!l laboratory pad- 
der. A stainless steel laboratory jig 
was used where necessary for de- 
veloping and washing finishes. Sam- 
ples were dried to original width with 
heated air. For the curing of resin 
finishes a skein dryer was adapted 
to the purpose. 

Exposures were made for 24 weeks 
in several locations from March 1 
until August 15, both under controlled 
and uncontrolled conditions. 


The resin-bound pigments appeared 
to offer better protection than treat- 
ments in the other groups, as evi- 
denced, for example, by the use of 
urea-formaldehyde and lead chro- 
mate, either alone or in combination, 
on bleached duck. 

Treated with urea-formaldehyde 
alone, the sample suffered a strength 
loss of 25 per cent after exposure; 
with lead chromate alone, precipitat- 
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ed in situ, it lost 19 per cent; with 
lead chromate in situ after-treated 
with urea-formaldehyde, it lost 6 
per cent; and with lead chromate 
applied as a pigment bound with 
urea-formaldehyde resin, the sam- 
ple suffered no loss at all in break- 
ing strength. 

The untreated gray and bleached 
controls lost 42 and 43 per cent, re- 
spectively, as averages from values 


obtained from samples at the four 
stations. 
The different clear resins alone 


applied to the army duck exhibited 
different effects, with urea-formalde. 
hyde offering considerably more pro- 
tection against total weathering than 
the other two. 

The oil-modified alkyd resin and 
the methyl methacrylate resin gave 
practically no protection by them- 
selves. 

Lead chromate and chromium ox- 
ide, which of themselves have excel- 


lent light-screening properties, when 
incorporated with resins showed the 
greatest protective effect. Manastral 
Fast Blue, not only protected the sam- 
ple well, but permitted it to retain 
much of its color and appearance. 
Pigments selected for their fungicidal 
properties are at the bottom of the 
list—a fact which apparently bears 
out the observation of Borghorn that 
the more effective fungicides seem to 
catalyze photochemical degradation. 

Comparison of the deterioration of 
samples exposed in the carbon arc 
with those exposed for 24 weeks to 
actual weather, showed no exact 
parallel relationship. However, those 
samples which failed badly in the arc 
exposures were also least resistant to 
weathering. Thus it may be that 
the carbon are weathering machine, 
as modified for these experiments, 
will prove helpful in rating the ultra- 
violet-screening properties of experi- 
mental fabric finishes. 


Kifeect of Electrical Charge in 
Applying Dyestuffs 


Presented by Rhode Island Section 
in Intersectional Contest 


AT THE OUTSET, this study was 
undertaken in an effort to de- 
termine whether the dyeing proper- 
ties of soluble colors with a charged 
dye ion, or of vat pigment particles 
bearing an electrical change would be 
affected by applying electrical charge. 
As the work progressed, the results 
indicated that the chemical effects 
produced by the electric current were 
the most important. This led to broad- 
ening of the study in an effort to 
find the explanation of these results. 
It became evident that electro- 
phoresis played a very minor part, if 
any, in the effects produced. When 
electrical current did affect the dye- 
ing properties, it was largely due to 
a change in pH caused by electrolysis 
of the dye bath in the vicinity of one 
of the electrodes. Furthermore, dis- 
persing agents of the non-ionic, ani- 
onic, and cationic types had a very 
material effect, particularly with vat 
color pigments. 

This survey included several hun- 
dred experiments on cotton and wool 
fibers, using numerous direct, acid, 
and vat colors. These experiments 
were carried out under varying con- 
ditions of electrical potential and 
current, temperature, pH; with sev- 
eral types and concentrations of elec- 
trolytes, and also with different types 
of dispersing agents. 
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From an analysis of the results ob- 
tained the following conclusions ap- 
pear to be justified: 

l. There is no evidence that the 
dyeing properties of any of the direct 
and acid colors studied were affect- 
ed by any electrophoresis (faster mi- 
gration of dye ions toward the fibers 
of opposite charge) at the electrical 
potential applied in this work. 

2. The dyeing properties of many 
direct and acid colors can be materi- 
ally affected by local changes of pH 
of the dye bath, caused by electro- 
lysis resulting from the application 
of electrical current. 

3. In the range of potential and 
current studied, there is no evidence 
that the pick-up of vat color pig- 
ments is appreciably affected by the 
action of electrical current on the 
charged pigment particles. 

Two additional conclusions can be 
drawn which might be the basis of 
extensive commercial development. 

4. Some cationic dispersing agents 
materially increased the pick-up of 
vat pigment particles. It is possible, 
thereby, to obtain practically com- 
plete exhaustion. 


— 


2. By varying the pH of a dis- 
persion of vat color pigment, the pick- 
up can be controlled from a condi- 
tion of practically no color pick-up, 
to one of practically complete ex- 
haustion. 
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Studies in Soiling and 
Detergency 


Presented by Piedmont Section 
in Intersectional Contest 


THE PRIME purpose of this investi- 

gation was the development and 
study of a standard soil and its rela- 
tionship to certain aspects of deter- 
gency evaluation. 

Standard soils now in common 
usage all have some outstanding fault, 
which in a majority of cases out- 
weighs the virtues of a particular so- 
lution of approximately 50 soils stud- 
ied; one was selected for further ex- 
perimentation. This soil has the fol- 
lowing compositions: 


2.0 % Oildag 

0.25% Alkanol WXN 

8.0 % 3F Fibre Spray Oil 
89.75% Stoddard Solvent 


Samples of bleached, but not fin- 
ished 64 x 64 sheeting, over-edged 
and desized, and measuring approxi- 
mately 44% x 4% inches were pre- 
pared by padding the standard soil 
solution onto the fabric samples by 
means of a shallow stainless steel 
tray and two rubber rolls having ap- 
proximately 117 pounds pressure 
across the nip. 


Experiments made to determine the 
effect of sample area on soil removal 
indicated that sample sizes are not 
too critical, but individual samples 
should always come as close to a 
standard area as possible for best re- 
sults. 


A study of the influence of length 
of wash on soil removal showed that 
under the conditions of this part of 
the investigation, equilibrium is 
reached in the vicinity of 30 minutes 
as regards soil removal, whereas 
with the brightness increased and oil 
remaining, the peak seems to have 
been reached somewhere under 15 
minutes. 


The general trend of thought is 
that increasing temperatures. will 
yield greater soil removal. Contrary 
to this, a study indicated that the 
reverse might be true. These findings 
show the necessity of evaluating a 
particular detergent at the tempera- 
ture at which it is to be used in plant 
practice. 

The experiments have shown that 
the type of soil, sample area, length 
of wash, washing temperature and 
type of fabric have a pronounced 
effect on removal of soil from fabric 
by any detergent. Therefore, the tex- 
tile chemist should apply the tem- 
perature, time, water conditions, fab- 
ric, etc., a detergent is expected to 
meet in the mill in his method of 
evaluation. 

















Effect of Aqueous Chliorina- 
tion on the Dyeing and 
Fastmess Properties 
of Wool 


Presented by New York Section 
in Intersectional Contest 


INVESTIGATION of five different 

anti-felting treatments involv- 
ing the aqueous chlorination of wool 
indicate that the fastness of washing 
of the dyeings is generally decreased 
by the treatments, the effect being 
less with those dyes which possess 
greater fastness on the untreated 
wool. No significant effect of the 
treatments on the light fastness of the 
dyes was observed. While the rate 
of dyeing is considerably influenced 
by these treatments, the final dyeing 
shows little difference in the case of 
acid, milling, metallized, chrome, and 
solubilized vat dyes, whereas in some 
cases marked differences were found 
with vat dyes. 

Five pieces of flannel were individ- 
ually treated by five representative 
methods of wet chlorination. 

Dyeing tests with acid, milling, 
metallized, chrome, and _ solubilized 
vat dyes showed some of the treat- 
ments increased the rate of dyeing, 
and other treatments decreased the 
rate of dyeing. However, in most in- 
stances the treatments had little ef- 
fect on the final dyeings. In view of 
this consistency of visual color value 
and shade, the dyer may use the 
same formula interchangeably on 
chlorinated and unchlorinated materi- 
al, giving due consideration of the 
changes in the rates of exhaust. It 
should be noted, however, that some 
of the more sensitive dyes in these 
classes show distinct shade changes 
on some of the chlorinated materials. 


Vat dyes do not show the same 
consistency of shade and _ strength. 
Since the chlorinated material in 
many cases dyes heavier than the un- 
chlorinated, the dyer must use ex- 
treme caution when transferring his 
formulas. In the case of the vat dyes, 
the greatest increase in color yield is 
shown on those fabrics which showed 
the highest alkali solubility values. 


Wash tests showed that those colors 
which are not fast on unchlorinated 
wool are much less fast on chlorinat- 
ed wool and, therefore, are unsatis- 
factory. On the other hand, those 
colors that. are fast on untreated ma- 
terial show only a slight loss, if any, 
on material chlorinated by either an 
acid or an alkaline chlorination. 


Differences in light fastness of the 
chlorinated and unchlorinated dyed 
wool were slight and followed no par- 
ticular pattern as to dye class of 


treatment. In the case of the solubi 
lized vat dyes the interesting obser- 
vation was made that while the un- 
treated material had faded slightly 
yellowish and duller after 160 hours 
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Anionie Substantive Softeners 


By Earle D. McLeod 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


DURING the past two or three years, 
much attention has been direct- 
ed to atmospheric fading of acetate 


dyes. Anti-fume agents cannot be 
used with acidic materials, as they 


destroy their effectiveness against at- 
mospheric fading. However, anionic 
products are compatible, and the se- 
ries of potassium or sodium salts of 
fatty amides developed in this work 
are compatible. No change in shade 
of the dyed fabric is nbticed, and 
tests made show that the compound is 
not only substantive. but a_ useful 
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adjunct to the anti-fume product, thus 
adding protection to the fabric. 

In preparing a satisfactory solution 
ff an anionic substantive 
care should be taken to bring the bath 
to the boil. Normally, a concentrated 
stock solution 
softener is prepared, from which any 
desired strength may be made. Fab- 
rics may be impregnated in the usual 
in a dye-beck, where ex- 
haustion is nearly complete 

In the dye-beck, very low concen- 


sorrener 


containing 5%-10 


padder or 


trations may be used. When applied. 
at the padder, approximately a 1% 
necessary for adequate 
Carry-over of salts from 


solution is 
softening. 
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the dyeing operation will precipitate 
high molecular weight softeners: 
all cloths should be giv- 


= 
ss 


consequently, 
en a thorough wash before finishing. 
Anionic sub- 
live softeners will not alter the 


inal snaae ol] 


to insure best results 
dyed fabrics and will 
resistance to fading of 
the particular dye used 


reserve the 


Anionic softeners find use as pure 
finishes; as plasticizers for starches. 


resins and resin emulsions. such as 
polyvinyi acetate; as softeners in con- 


junction with anti-fume products; in 
general, where ultimate softness is 
required, along with light fastness. 
Where a soft drapy “hand” alone is 
required, these products may be used 
to replace sulfated tallow, under 
circumstances, approximately 
1 lb. of anionic softener will equal 
10 Ibs.-11 lbs. of 25% sulfated tallow. 
No appreciable bodying effect is ob- 
tained, however, and it is necessary to 
incorporate weighters along with the 
softener. 


which 


Application of Carboxy Methyl Cellulose 


to the Wet Processing of Textiles 


Presented by Midwest Section 
in Intersectional Contest 


THE PURPOSE of this paper is to 

discuss the value of sodium car- 
boxy methyl cellulose, or CMC, as an 
aid in the wet-processing of textiles. 
ind particularly as a detergent aid. 
CMC is formed by the reaction of 
monochloracetic acid and sodium cel- 
lulose. The product of each manu- 
lacturer has a characteristic substi- 
tution ratio which is determined by 
the uniformity of substitution and 
the manufacturing conditions. 

The viscosity type is determined by 
the chain length of the cellulose 
molecule. This is controlled in the 
manufacturing process during the 
ageing of the sodium cellulose. CMC 
is usually made in four viscosity 
types: low, medium, high, and extra 
high. The absolute viscosity for each 
of these types varies among manu- 
facturers. In working with CMC it 
iS necessary to state the specifications 
of the CMC and carefully define the 
‘onditions under which it is used. 

CMC has been recommended as a 
hydrophylic colloid, a stabilizer for 
suspensions, or an emulsifier for oil- 
in-water emulsions. It has been found 
useful as an adhesive, as a powerful 
thickening agent and for film form- 
ing applications. Of special impor 
in the textile field are the fol- 
lowing possible uses: 


tance 


‘1) A detergent aid; (2) a thicken- 
er or viscosity stabilizer for printing 
pastes; (3) a sizing agent for warp 
sizing or for finishing purposes. It 
may be used as the free acid, insolub- 
ilized metal salt or as CMC; (4) as a 
modifier for corn starch and other 
sizes; (9) a thickener and viscosity 
regulator for latex and resin impreg- 
nating solutions; (6) a retardent for 


_ 


vat dyeing; (7) a lubricant for textile 
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fibers; and (8) a stabilizing agent and 
viscosity regulator for oil-in-water 
dispersions. 


Study of CMC as a Detergent Aid 


Preliminary study of CMC pro- 
duced frequent suggestions for its 


use as a detergent aid. As no actual 
investigation of this use for CMC was 
found in the literature it was decided 
to investigate this phase experi- 
mentally. 

Cotton was used because it is one 
of the most difficult fibers to clean 
and because an easily reproducible 
soiled fabric can be prepared with it. 
Detergents were selected to represent 
most of the types of industrial im- 
portance in the detergency field. 

The results obtained from a com- 
parison of the ten detergents with 
0%, 1%, and 10% CMC based on the 
active detergent indicate that CMC 
shows a high degree of efficiency in 
improving the detergent properties 
of synthetic detergents and soap. The 
mode of action is to improve the soil 
suspending properties of the system 
rather than to promote actual soil 
removal ability. In this respect it is 
superior to various other thickening 
agents proposed for the same pur- 
pose. The effort produced is more 
pronounced with the synthetics than 
with soap because of the inherently 
poorer suspending properties of the 
former. 

The only detergent which showed 
no effect whatever from the CMC 
was a quaternary ammonium com- 
pound, which formed a precipitate 
with CMC even in the presence of 
0.25% sodium carbonate. This com- 
pound is also the least effective de- 
tergent by itself and is very closely 
related to the cationic softeners used 
on textiles because of their durability 
towards washing. 





Each type of detergent operation 
presents temperature, fiber, mechani- 
cal action and water conditions 
which are different. The conditions 
used in this work were selected to 
most closely approximate usual tex- 
tile scouring practice. The magnitude 
of the building action of CMC must 
be determined, however, for each 
specific type of detergent system. 

From aé practical standpoint the 
cost of CMC must be at least compen- 
sated by the possible reductions in 
scouring time, the quantity of deter- 
gent used or the enhanced appearance 
of the fabric. These factors must be 
worked out in each application 


Silicones and Their Appli- 
eation to the Textile 
Industry 


By F. L. Dennett 
Dow Corning Corporation 


SILICONES are different from any 

material found in nature or cre- 
ated synthetically. Their properties 
lie midway between those of such 
inorganic materials as quartz and 
glass and the many organic plastics. 
At present there are four quite dis 
tinct classes of silicone products: 
fluids; greases and compounds; resins 
and varnishes; and the silicone rub- 
bers. 

Electrical engineers state that sili- 
cone insulation has at least ten times 
the life and ten times the wet insu- 
lation resistance of the best class of 
electrical insulation previously 
known. 

The development of silicone insu- 
lation was followed by the com. 
pounding of a group of greases from 
the silicone fluids. These greases 
have found a variety of industrial 
uses, in addition to solving the prob- 
lem of lubricating anti-friction bear- 
ings operating at temperatures as 
high as 400°F. Comparative tests in- 
dicate that these greases have about 
ten times the life of special high 
temperature petroleum products. 

One of the most interesting of the 
silicone compounds is a defoaming 
agent which has proved to be ef- 
fective in a wide variety of aqueous 
systems, even during steam distilla- 
tion or vacuum evaporation. This 
silicone compound should be useful 
in killing foams in textile sizings and 
finishes, printing pastes, adhesives 
and coatings. 

Elastic silicone materials, common- 
ly called silicone rubber, are water 
repellent, and weather resistant. 
Compounds recommended for fabri- 
cating gaskets have good resistance 
to a wide variety of chemicals. Other 
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stocks are used as coatings for fabrics 


in the production of gaskets, dia- 
ohragms, conveyor belts and electri- 
cal insulating tapes. 

Long chain silicone polymers are 
produced as water white fluids in a 
wide range of viscosities and in sev- 
eral different types. Among the 
many industrial uses for these vari- 
ous silicone fluids; three are of spe- 
cial interest to textile chemists. First. 
the fact that silicone fluids are widely 
used as mold release agents for metal 
dies used in molding synthetic rub- 
ber and organic plastics, suggests that 
this lubricity toward plastic materials 
might be utilized for lubricating such 
thermoplastic fibers as Saran, nylon, 
Vinyon, and acetate rayon. Second. 
some of the silicone fluids have good 
lubricity under light to moderate 
loads and between certain combina- 
tions of metals. The third applica- 
tion and the one of greatest interest 
to textile chemists, is the use of vari- 
ous silicone fluids to impart water 
repellency to glass and ceramic sur- 
faces, glass fabrics, and textiles. 

Another and more recently devel- 
oped use of the hydrophobic proper- 
ties of the silicones, is in the treat- 
ment of glass fabrics. In this applica- 
tion a silicone oil emulsion is padded 
onto the glass fabric and cured for a 
short time at a high temperature. It 
makes the glass fabric thoroughly wa- 
ter repellent and gives it a soft hand, 
and excellent draping qualities. 

A silicone product for making tex- 


tiles water repellent is now in the 
early stages of commercial testing. 








“Textile Industries’ “ eastern repre- 
sentative and editor visit commit- 
tee booth. 


This silicone fluid is reactive toward 
organic fibers and its hydrophobing 
properties are _ fully 
heating for a short 


developed by 
time at tempera- 
tures which may be applied to such 
fabrics as wool, rayon, nylon and cot- 
ton. It contains no 
or alkalies 
rubber or 


acids 
injurious to 
metais. Ex- 
perimental mill runs have shown that 
conventional equipment can be used. 

A two to four per cent emulsion of 
the silicone fluid is applied to the 
fabric by padding and fixed by heat- 
ing for 5 minutes at 300°F. This gives 
excellent water repellency to 
rayons, nylons and cottons. This sili- 
cone treatment has very good resist- 
ance to dry cleaning and washing. It 
gives the fabric a soft and very slight- 
ly waxy hand. 


harmful! 
and is not 
corrosive to 
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Processing Quality Blended Fabries 


By Emory A. Richards 
Lippitt Worsted Mills, Inc. 


BLENDED fabrics referred to here 

will. generally mean those con- 
taining wool in admixture with ray- 
on, cotton, acetate, or nylon. 

When blending viscose rayon with 
wool, the fiber should be completely 
delustered, approximately 1%” in 
Staple length, and either 1% or 3 de- 
nier in size, depending on the fabric 
to be manufactured. 


In blending various kinds of fibers, 
the physical constants such as shape, 
outer structure, density, and staple 
length will affect the evenness of 
fiber distribution, the strength of 
yarn produced, and may cause all 
kinds of trouble during weaving and 
finishing. Little can be done later 
on to correct faults caused by un- 
even fiber distribution. 


From the chemical side, the selec- 
tive absorption of dyestuff by each 
kind of fiber. as well as of each in- 


dividual lot used, should be deter- 
mined. Variations existing in all 
types of fibers, either natural or syn- 
thetic, make it important to check 
each lot for its dye-index 

Formerly, it was felt that a dry 


combed top was essential for use in 
blended fabrics. However, it has been 
found that oil combed top can be used 
to better advantage. This may be 
due, in part, to the use of mineral oil 
blends instead of olive oil, and also 


the fact that most wool-top now used 
is not allowed to age. 

The practice of using sighting col- 
ors for the identification of different 
frequently. the 


blends of fibers is 
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source of considerable trouble during 
wet-finishing and dyeing. Colors hav 
ing no substantivity to either natura 
or synthetic fibers are ideal, and cer 
tain types of micro-powders fill thi 


requirement; however, they la 
tinctorial power and are very dift 
cult to keep in suspension. 

Acid colors are most widely us« 
but their affinity for wool is great 


_ La < ~I i“ ~y non 4 sare 
and if subiected to moist heat suc! 


no . "\. YY 4 }, aT. ac . ol P “— +r ic . 
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~ od . cry ry ¢ »* . a ,y" , ’ ’ | ToD ’ } 
stripping agents [0 complete 
moval 
moval! 
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The primary requisites for got 


scouring are: 
1. A thorough 
conditions. 
2. Machines 


large enough not t 
crowd the pleces. 
3. Scouring agents meeting all r 
quirements at hand. 
4. Complete removal of scourins 
assistants. 
In preparing blended fabrics 


’ 


iyeing, the removal of sizing mate! 


9a] has been a bothersome procedure 


until recently, when new develo] 
ments in the sizing field have pro 
duced water-soluble’ sizes readily 
adaptable to blended fabrics. Com 
plete removal can be accomplished 
by water at 120°F.-140°F., simultan- 
eously with the scouring 

The two most commonly § use 


methods for dyeing blended fabric: 
are the union and vat processes. Fo! 
merly, application of vat colors t 
blends was not practiced too exter 
sively, but more lately new dyeing 
techniaues have made this class ol 
colors available for use on 
Most dyers 
method because of the ease 
eation and the fact that there was n¢ 
lamaging effects on the fabric 

The use of automatic 
should be instituted 
sible as these will 
troublesome factor of 

The mechanical finishing of blends 


blends 


have used the union 


rte + 
of apni 


controls 
as much as pos- 
eliminate the 
human error 
does not require too much handling 
A clear smooth finish, 
sheen is essential and 
plished by shearing or 
steaming, and in some cases a 
pressing. 

The introduction of semi-permanent 
chemical finishes applicable to blends 
of wool, rayon, and cotton has opene 
Many 


advantages have been derived by th 


devoid of any 
can be accom- 
singceing 


licoht 
en 


new fields for blended fabrics 
application of these finishes, some 0! 
these are: 
increased 
shrinkage control in 
a semi-permanent crisp 
styling, sharp clear colors and high 
quality are necessary to assure a 
continuous and increasing demand for 
blended fabrics 


excellent water repellencyv 


resistance to abrasiol 
laundering 


hand. (00 
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Kifect of Fiber Physical Differences 


Upon the Dyeing of Nylon Staple 


By Dr. R. J. Thomas of the Dyestuffs 
Division, and Dr. B. F. Faris of the 
Nylon Division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. 


ACID and direct dyestuffs may be 
applied to nylon from baths 
acidified with organic acids, e.g., acet- 
ic or formic acid, to yield colorations 
which withstand much more vigor- 
ous washing than the acetate dye- 
ings. In many instances, these colors 
also show improved light fastness. 
However, under normal conditions of 
application to fabrics composed of 
continuous filament yarns, the use of 
acid and direct colors is attended 
with the hazard that variations in 
affinity may result in the formation 
of warp barre’ effects and filling bars 
Also, the acid colors are absorbed by 
nylon only in limited amounts. 

In contradistinction to the dyeing 
of hosiery and fabrics composed of 
continuous filament yarn, goods com- 
posed of nylon staple yarns may be 
dyed with acid and direct colors 
without the danger of producing war} 
barre’ effects and filling bars. The 
staple is well blended and thereby 
there is produced a statistical dis- 
tribution of yarn segments wherein 
the presence of individual fibers of 
irregular affinity is not accentuated 
In fact, complete masking of mino! 
differences in dye absorption is ob- 
tained, and the over-all pattern is 
one of uniformly dyed yarn. 

In several mill trials involving ths 
dyeing of materials containing nylon 
staple, it appeared that the nylon 
could be dyed in heavier strengths 
than had been indicated to be pos- 
sible by the early dyeing studies on 
continuous filament yarn. Prelimi- 
nary laboratory tests confirmed that 
many acid dyestuffs were absorbed 
to a greater degree by nylon staple 
fiber than by continuous filament 
yarn of the same denier per filament 
Therefore, the comparative affinity 
of textile-draw continuous filament. 
uncrimped and crimped staple-draw 
rope, and staple cut in various 
lengths, all prepared from delustered 
nylon filaments of four different de- 
niers, was studied. Also, the compara- 
tive fastness properties of dyes on 
continuous filament nylon and nylon 
staple fiber were determined. 

The results of these studies can 
be summarized as follows: Nylon sta- 
ple has been found to exhibit greater 
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receptivity for non-penetrating acid 
and direct dyestuffs than continuous 
filament yarn of the same denier per 
filament. The receptivity for non- 
penetrating dyes decreases as the 
denier per filament increases. On the 
other hand, penetrating dyestuffs ex- 
hibit relatively little variation in re- 
ceptivity between staple and contin- 


of different denier per filament. In 
general, the receptivity of acid and 
direct dyes, both penetrating and 
non-penetrating, appears to be inde- 
pendent of the staple length. 


The wash fastness of all of the ace- 
tate, acid, and direct dyestuffs ex- 
amined, with one exception, is inferi- 
or on staple nylon yarns compared to 
continuous filament nylon yarns, but 
the light fastness is unaffected by fi- 
ber physical variations. However, ny- 
lon staple dyed with acid and direct 
dyestuffs is faster to washing than 
continuous filament nylon dyed with 
acetate colors. Because of this su- 
periority in wash fastness, and in 
some cases in light fastness, the acid 
colors will be used for the dyeing of 
nylon staple fabrics in which minor 
variations in the affinity of the fiber 
may be expected to be masked com- 
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uous filament nylon or among nylons pletely. 








During the convention, J. Robert 
Bonnar reviewed the endeavors, 
accomplishments, and plans of the 
association. He pointed out that the 
association, made up of some 5000 
members, is entirely technical. 
There are 11 active research sub- 
committees composed of men who 
are employed by dyestuff manu- 
facturers, chemical manufacturers, 
trade associations, testing labora- 
tories, and textile processing 
planis. 

On these committees there are 
131 active and 86 cooperating 
members. During the past year 
these men have donated 19,340 
hours of their companies’ time and 
their own time on AATCC research 
activities. This same group ran 
63.944 individual tests. The re- 
search committees have tackled 
problems covering light fastness, 
wash fastness, dimensional restor- 
ability, gas fading, flameproofing, 
and the like. 

Mr. Bonnar further said that 
with a trend toward fast colors, the 
tremendous amount of use of 
brand names, and the apparently 
fast approaching obligatory fast- 
ness labeling, it can be well re- 
alized the confusion which would 
arise should not the standard test 
methods show approximately the 
same results as some arbitrary fig- 
ures of 5, 10, and 20 home laun- 
derings, for instance, when think- 
ing of wash fastness. This is the 
nature of the work which the 
AATCC is doing at a very small 
fraction of the cost which it would 
take each and every corporate 
member in his own laboratory to 
set up and get into proper form, 
and which even then would hold 
no water when talked about with 
cutters-up and consumer organi- 
zations. 
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Problems of Cotton Industry 


Viewed by New England Manufacturers 


Report of 93rd annual meeting of the National 


Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


Staff Report 


TOP EXECUTIVES of New Eng- 

land’s cotton textile industry 
met at the Sheraton Biltmore Ho- 
tel in Providence, R. I., on October 
9-10, to discuss the problems that 
have confronted the industry since 
the war. The occasion for the 
meeting was the 93rd annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers. 


Retailers Blamed for Prices 


In his annual report, Russell T. 
Fisher, president and secretary of 
the association, stated that the 
present prices of textiles are“large- 
ly due to bad judgment on the part 
of retail buyers who, last fall, post- 
poned buying in the belief that 
textile markets were about to un- 
dergo a drastic shakeup. 

“Following this as a policy,” he 
continued, “they found they were 
unable to obtain goods in the quan- 
tities required from mills and had 
to turn to jobber buying, with con- 
sequent mark-ups.” 


Employment Figures Cited 


Employment in New’ England 
cotton and rayon mills at present 
is 15 per cent above the 1937 level, 
according to Mr. Fisher, despite 
the decline in cotton spindles from 
7,172,222 to 5,153,776 over the last 
decade. The expansion of multiple 
shift operation, he explained, has 
maintained employment and pro- 
duction at an even level. In the 
same period, he pointed out, hour- 
ly wage rates have moved up from 
41.9 cents to $1.05. 


Shortage of Staple Cotton 


A table based on a U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture survey was 
presented. It showed that the pro- 


duction of ordinary long staple cot- 
ton (114%” up to but not including 
13g”) decreased from 4.8 per cent 
of the total crop in 1928-29 to 2.9 
per cent in 1946-47. 

The committee warned that if 
this trend continues, the combed 
yarn fabric mills will be faced 
with a very serious problem of 
supply. It was brought out that 
not only would the mills be af- 
fected, but also our national de- 
fense, since a large part of the 
production of combed yarn and 
fabrics was utilized by the armed 
forces during the recent war. Es- 
tablishment of a stockpile of these 
long staple cottons adequate for 
emergency requirements was rec- 
ommended by the committee to 
those drafting future preparedness 
plans. 


Election of Officers 


Mr. Fisher was re-elected as 
president and secretary of the as- 
sociation. W. Emerson Barrett, 
treasurer of Maverick Mills, East 
Boston, Mass., and Lawton S. 
Brayton, assistant treasurer of 
Sagamore Manufacturing Co., Fall 
River, Mass., were elected vite- 
presidents. 

Directors elected to serve for a 
period of three years were: C. F. 
Broughton, president of Wamsutta 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass.; Amory 
Coolidge, vice-president of Pepper- 
ell Manufacturing Co., Boston, 
Mass.; P. S. Howe, Jr., president 
of American Thread Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Harry S. Newcombe of 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Associ- 
ates, Providence, R. I.: and Sea- 
bury Stanton, president and treas- 
urer of Hathaway Mfg. Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

A most interesting panel discus- 
sion, led by Professor Erwin H. 
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Schell of the Business and Engi- 
neering Administration at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
constituted the second business ses- 
sion. 


Industry-wide Publicity Plans 


Outlining the goal of the Cotton 
Mills Industry-Wide Committee on 
Public Relations, Mrs. Mildred G. 
Barnwell Andrews reported that 
emphasis next year will be placed 
on the educational field, through 
the medium of: (1) a series of pub- 
lic relations radio forums during 
the school term for the ten lead- 
ing textile schools, in which stu- 
dents will participate; (2) publica- 
tion of an “up-to-the-minute ref- 
erence book” which will be called 
the Textile Almanac; (3) a series 
of public relations seminars; (4) a 
traveling exhibit consisting of 75 
pictures of people employed by the 
industry, both at work and at 
home; (5) post cards representative 
of the “entire industry but not 
identifiable as to locale.” 

Ward Delaney, president of the 
Institute of Textile Technology at 
Charlottesville, Va., speaking on 
the subject of research, told the 
delegates that “graduate education 
in the fields of science, pointing 
specially selected, unusual minds 
towards this industry, with specific 
training by highly qualified edu- 
cators, is the most logical approach 
to research and looking ahead.” 


Cotton Improvement Program 


Francis L. Gerdes, in charge of 
Stoneville (Miss.) Laboratory, Re- 
search and Testing Division of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
pointed out that research and 
breeding are pointing the way to- 
ward the development of varieties 
of cotton in demand by spinners. 
He also indicated that ginning re- 
search is paving the way toward 
production of cotton containing 
fewer “naps” and “neps.”’ 
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High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 
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High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


High fusion coking coal for 
Hd in ee industrial stoker 
and pulverizer use from Wyom- 
ing Co.,W.Va., onthe Vgn. Ry. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Unexcelledc Steaming Coal from 
the Fire Creek Seam in Green- 
brier County, W. Va., originat- 
ing on the N.F.&G. R.R. 


ANTHRACITE—Hazle Brook Premium... Raven Run 


pet sagen with the experience gained 


through long and varied 


marketing activity assures effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 
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How OTHER MEN Manage 


Comments on Life of Comber Half Laps 


Question Briefed: How long 
should a half lap last before re- 
needling, provided the laps come 
to the combers in good condition 
and the comber operators are ef- 
ficient? A check on our Whitin 
D-2 combers for some three to four 
years shows that the average life 
of half laps is about 10 to 12 
months. We are using a 436-grain 
lap, using 1 5/32-inch Middling 
cotton. (CONTRIBUTOR No. 7974, 
August, 1947) 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7974 does well 

enough if he can stretch the life of 
his half laps to some 10-12 months. 
If this is meant for a three shift 
run, it’s exceptionally good. Fact 
is, 1 am rather inclined to ask him 
how he does it instead of offering 
advice of my own. Of course a 
535 grain lap is considered to be of 
agreeable weight. Instead of turn- 
ing this out in the form of advice, 
let’s look at the elements that 
lengthen the life of half laps. 

(1) Workmanship. Needles 
should be properly soldered 
—bars screwed down solid- 
ly and aligned with gauge. 
Keep needles from rusting. 

(2) When inserting new half 
lap, screw securely so it will 
not come loose. The blind 
cover piece must also be 
checked for possible wear 
and tear. Brushes, if set too 
closely, may hurt the nee- 
dles. A newly inserted half 
lap must be re-gauged to 
standard setting with plate. 

(3) The feed roll must be prop- 
erly adjusted so great lumps 
of cotton may not be drawn 
from underneath it. Enemy 
No. 1 is lumpy feed intake. 
For the same reason, the op- 
erator learns how to insert 
(piece up) a new cotton lap 
in such manner as not to let 


lumps run into segment. An 
even lap made in preceding 
processes is of paramount 
importance. 

(4) Aspirator boxes not prop- 
erly fitted coming into con- 
tact with the revolving half 


lap will, of course, ruin 
same. 
(5) Keep individual stopping 


motions in proper working 
order so that a break-down 
will not increase damage by 
undue accumulation or lap- 
ping of cotton or waste. 

(6) Aspirators, too, must be 
kept in good running order, 
as well as fans and fan 
belts. Seal aspirator boxes 
properly where in contact 
with aspirator drums in or- 
der to insure perfect suction. 

(7) Straighten out occasional 
clusters of bad needles. Use 
pliers and, if necessary, 
some emery cloth. 





(8) Teach operator to report 
needle damage when dis- 
covered. 

(9) If more than two bars 
show damaged needles, it is 
best to replace the half lap 
with a new one. The re- 
needler will then only re- 
place the damaged bars, 
leaving the good ones in- 
tact—but will have to re- 
gauge the full segment on 
his jigs. 

(10) Keep spare half laps in a 
dry place, freely sprinkled 
with chalk powder. 


All of this is simply of precau- 
tionary nature. A segment with 
two many and too fine needles is 
likely to break sooner than one 
with conventional needle count. It 
is a surprising fact that a segment 
with comparatively coarse needles 
will do just as good a combing job 
as one with exceptionally fine nee- 





ATTENTION?! 
$100 for Best Kink or Short-Cut 
(Ends January 10, 1948) 


The Winning entry for the kink contest that ended September 30 
appears on page 135 of this issue. Other entries will follow and will be 
identified as participants in the contest. 


ONE HUNDRED dollars will be 

awarded the contributor who 
furnishes the most helpful short 
cut, kink, time-saving device, cost- 
cutting suggestion, or quality im- 
provement idea by January 10. 
The contest may be entered by 
any reader of this magazine, but 
the kink must not have been pub- 
lished elsewhere. 

In sending in ideas, give com- 
plete description and where pos- 
sible accompany description by 
sketch. Finished drawings are un- 
necessary. Participants are not 
restricted as to number of kinks 
submitted. 


Only one award will be made, 


but non-winning contributions will 
be paid for at regular rates if 


used. Advise in original corres- 
pondence if participant's name 
may be used, or if contributor 
number is preferred. 


All entries must be postmarked 
not later than midnight of January 
10, 1948. Address: Editor “Textile 
Industries,” 1020 Grant Building. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


For example of a kink, see item 
on preventing jerked-in filling on 


box looms, appearing on page 135, 
this issue. 
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dles, with this difference ,that the 
latter will break sooner. 

We advocate the use of flat nee- 
dles. We have had our top combs 
fitted out with flat needles for 
years, with exceptionally good re- 
sults. Some European mills have 
long used flat needles for the seg- 
ment also. It is obvious that if we 
use flat needles, more needles per 
inch will have the same space be- 
tween each other than fewer nee- 
dles of round wire. A flat needle 
is stronger on a revolving segment, 
and therefore (accidents barred) 
may last longer. Mills can do their 
own re-needling. A few jigs and 
tools in the hands of a skilled 
worker may constitute a saving in 
the long run. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7995 
> 
EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

With other conditions of proper 
settings and good cotton, it is pos- 
sible for a comber half lap to last 
several years if it is never allowed 
to become wet. 

We have 40 combers, giving a 
total of 240 half laps in operation, 
and we average replacing six half 
laps per month. 

The type of cotton will also af- 
fect the length of life for half laps. 
We use 1%” cotton of Strict Mid- 
dling, with a 563-grain lap and 47- 
grain sliver. Egyptian and Missis- 
Sissippi Delta cottons are worse on 
combers than any other varieties. 

The setting of the nipper too 
close to the half lap will wear the 
latter out much quicker. A piece 
of wet cotton, or any gummy and 
sticky matter on the end of the 
nipper and cushion plate, will af- 
fect the setting. The closest set- 
ting that I recommend for the nip- 
per and half lap is .027 of an inch. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7986 
* 
EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

Good laps will aid in prolong- 
ing the life of half laps on comb- 
ers. As long as laps that are per- 
fect are fed into a comber, the half 
lap should last indefinitely. 

This long life also depends one 
hundred per cent on the comber 
tender keeping the machines clean 
and not allowing any choke ups. 

Piecings are also important. If 
a new lap is not pieced properly. 
such as overlapping unevenly, the 
needles on the half lap will be 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ATTENTION!! 


You can tell a story with your 
camera. It may be a hint on ma- 
chinery maintenance —it may 
be a novel attachment applied 
to standard equipment—it may 
be a “kink.” short cut, safety or 
human interest shot. 

Pictures accepted for publica- 
tion will be considered as edi- 
torial material, and payment 
will be made for them. Give 
your name and address and 
enough information for a suit- 
able caption. 

Address: “Snapshot” Editor, 
“Textile Industries,”’ 1020 Grant 
Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 














torn out due to the excess stock. 

Setting the half lap too close to 
the nipper will damage the former 
and cause the needles to come out 
much sooner. Another thing that 
will cause the needles to come out 
is when a low grade of solder is 
used to secure them to the half 
lap. 

One year is a good average life 
for half laps using 1 5/32” cotton 
where a mill operates three shifts 
on combers. 


Metal Air Hose Rack 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

Your readers may be interested 
to know about a storage rack for 
air hose which has been installed 











We use the Whitin Model “E’ 
comber with a good 600-grain lar 
and 54-grain sliver. During the 
past year we used a total of 96 
new half laps to replace defective 
ones on 18 combers with 6 deliv- 
eries each, which is a total of 108 
half laps in operation. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7985 


5 


EpITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

The records in this plant show 
that half laps. for combers last on 
an average of from one to one and 
a half years. Of course, this will 
vary at other mills due to differ- 
ent types of tenders and the set- 
tings of nipper and half lap. 

We use 1 7/32” cotton, produc- 
ing a 485-grain lap and 50-51 grain 
sliver. The speed of the comber 
is 118-120 nips per minute. 

We also use the Whitin D-2 
comber, but there does not seem 
to be enough information from 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7974 in regard to 
settings of the nipper and half lap 
for me to give the most helpful 
answer to the inquiry. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7987 





in our pla.c. A minimum of ma- 
terial and labor is required to 
make the rack, which provides 
convenient storage for idle hose. 
It should last indefinitely. 

The storage rack is made of a 
thin piece of metal which is bent 
to form a half moon. A support is 
fastened to each side, and one in 
the middle. These supports are at- 
tached to a pillar, or post, which 
serves as a good location at the 
proper height. The outer edge of 
the rack is equipped with flared 
metal strips, about one inch wide 
and 4 to 5 inches high, depending 
on the size of the hose to be 
stowed. These metal strips may be 
welded, screwed, or otherwise 
fastened to the curved metal base 
on which the layers of hose are 
placed. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows the rack with the air hose 
on it. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 8010 
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- and oily cuts 


YOU GET THE FULL BENEFIT of lubricants 
as engineering materials when you use Gulf 
quality oils and greases as recommended by a Gulf 
Lubrication Engineer. 

This lubrication expert is familiar with those 
operating conditions which affect the efficiency of 
your lubrication—thus he can quickly diagnose 
trouble, discover ways and means to increase pro- 
duction and reduce maintenance costs through the 
proper application of the right Gulf lubricants. 

Avail yourself of this helpful engineering serv- 
ice when you install new equipment, when you 
make improvements to existing equipment, when 
your maintenance and power costs are high and 
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The Gulf Lubrication Engineer “in 
the picture” is checking lubrication of 
a new card in a large southern mill. 


when you encounter hard-to-solve lubrication 
problems. 

Write, wire, or phone your nearest Gulf office 
today and ask a Gulf Lubrication Engineer to call. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 


Boston - New York - Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Atlanta 
New Orleans - Houston + Louisville « Toledo 


LUBRIICATI'OIN 
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Jerked-in Filling Prevented on Box Looms 


By OSBERT HUGHES 
Winning Entry in 
Kink Contest 


The award for the “kink” contest as 
announced in the August and Sep- 
tember issues was won by Osbert 
Hughes of Fieldcrest Mills. 

Another contest begins this month. 
For rules, see page 131 of this issue. 


WEAVING multiple color patterns 

on 4x1 drop-box looms can be 
troublesome because the filling 
from the idle shuttles is often 
jerked-in by the running shuttle. 
When the filling is jerked into the 
body of the cloth in this fashion, 
poor cloth or seconds result due to 
bad pick-outs, bad start-ups, etc. 
Production losses usually accom- 
pany stoppages caused by this 
trouble. Jerked-in filling occurs 
when weaving many fabrics on 
drop-box looms, especially on 
goods woven narrower than the 
full capacity of the loom. 

The device shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations is offered as 
a solution to the problem as it was 
solved in a large mill. Figure 1 
shows a top view of the arrange- 
ment which consists essentially of 
three wires fastened to a swivel 
mounted on the breastbeam. The 
wires pass through holes provided 
for them in the reed. Various 
methods for controlling’ these 
wires have been tried, however 
the simplest method is to operate 
them on the dobby head by peg- 
ging the pattern chain for them. 
They may also be operated by the 
box-motion. 

The different filling threads can 
be controlled by these wires as 
shown in Figure 1. The arrange- 
ment shown is for four boxes, but 
modifications can be made to op- 
erate a smaller number of boxes. 
The wires are raised or lowered to 
prevent the idle filling threads 
from being jerked-in by the mov- 
ing shuttle. The four possible po- 
sitions for these wires are shown 
in Figure 2. 
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(TOP VIEW) 








Fig. 1 above. Fig. 2, below. 
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EAT-TREATED Reynolds Aluminum extrusions 
were put to work by the Davis & Furber Machine 
Company, North Andover, Mass., reducing weight, main- 
tenance and costs. In this new wool spinning frame, ring 
rails, spindle rails and roller beams are all-aluminum. 


Conversion of steel and cast-iron rails to high- 
strength aluminum reduced weights by over two thirds. 
Costly machining was all but eliminated. The natural 
bright aluminum finish requires no painting or pro- 
tective coating. It will mot rust, so maintenance cost 1s 
greatly reduced. 


puts aluminum to work in their Simplex wool spinning frame 
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Light weight with high strength, less machining, no 
distortion, freedom from corrosion, smooth natural 
finish, no staining of yarns from moisture condensa- 
tion on metal—these advantages of aluminum mean 
real savings to you. A Reynolds textile engineer will 
be glad to discuss aluminum as it applies.to your 
products and problems. 


For further information, write our nearest field 
service office, or Industrial Machinery Division, 
Reynolds Metals Company, 310 Hanna Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Reynolds Metals Co., 2500 South Third St., Louisville 1, Ky. 
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Questions on 
Centralized 
Maintenance 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

In past issues of your magazine, 
there have appeared discussions of 
maintenance systems wherein the 
departmental supervisor is not re- 
sponsible for maintenance of pro- 
ductive equipment; this job is left 
to the superintendent of mainte- 
nance and a crew of specialists. 

Inasmuch as this system has ob- 
viously been fruitful in large or- 
ganizations, we are interested in 
applying it to a plant which is con- 
sidered average in size, or perhaps 
even small. 

For the purpose of identification 
in this letter, we shall term the 
new system of maintenance “spe- 
cialized maintenance.’ If your 
readers can assist us by answer- 
ing the following questions, it will 
enable us to decide whether the 
specialized maintenance program 
can be employed in our plant. 

1. With the specialized mainte- 
nance system there appears to be 
a superintendent of maintenance 
and his assistants for the various 
departments. How does this af- 
fect the force of regular supervis- 
ory personnel? Is the regular force 
reduced so that the total supervis- 
ory staff for production and main- 
tenance remains approximately the 
same? 

2. Where there are mainte- 
nance specialists for the various 
motions of the looms, such as a 
let-off man, pick motion man, etc., 
how does the total number of flag 
men and specialists compare with 
the number of loom fixers former- 
ly employed? 

3. Where seconds are being 
made in the weave room, or where 
filling waste is too high, or where 
picker laps are uneven, or where 
the percentage of flat strips is too 
high, who is responsible—the de- 
partmental supervisor or the main- 
tenance specialist? 

The principle of specialized 
maintenance appears to be sound, 
but we need further information 
before applying it to our plant. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7983 





Winding Capacity Increased 
by Using Obsolete Machines 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

For the benefit of readers who 
do not have adequate facilities for 
rewinding skein yarn, we would 
like to offer the following ar- 


rangement for consideration. 

We have resorted to the use of 
old spinning frames and old twist- 
ers for rewinding purposes. The 
obsolete machines have been found 
to serve the purpose well, 
few alterations required. 


with 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for NOVEMBER, 1947 





The creel should be removed, 
and arrangements incorporated to 
handle skeins. It is possible to 
make changes on the cylinder 
drum and lower part of the ma- 
chine, to accommodate the type of 
spindle that is needed for winding 
the yarn on spools or bobbins. 

One of our “home-made” back- 
winders is shown in the ulustra- 
tion above. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 8002 
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Crayon Marks 
On Finished Goods 


Subject Briefed: Chalk marks do 
not scour out in the finishing 
processes, so they show up in 
the finished fabrics, especially 
when dyed lighter shades. How is 
the chalk or crayon removed in 
finishing? Is there a chalk or cray- 
on that will give no trouble? (CON- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7976, October 1947) 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

Relative to CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7976’s question on textile crayon; 
years ago we ran into this same 
trouble. On the advice of a friend 
in a bleachery, we changed to a 
different type crayon. Even with 
this crayon, we do not buy the 
darker shades. We stick to the 
lighter shades and have eliminated 
our troubles. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7979 


fe 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

We ran into the same trouble 
with chalk as did CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7976. The one sure way to cor- 
rect this trouble is to specify 
chalks made with fugitive colors. 
They are slightly more expensive 
than the common pigment colored 
chalks. 

Further measures suggested are: 


(1) Don’t use oil base crayon 
for marking yarn. 


(2) Don’t mark bobbins while 
spindles are in motion. 


(3) Use light touch in marking, 
placing very small mark on 
each bobbin. 


(4) Place all marks on bobbin 
taper, not on straight side. 
This distributes chalk over 
greater yarn length, 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7980 
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EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

Some few months ago we had 
trouble with our crayon marks 
showing up in our whites and pas- 
tel shades. Our white knit goods 
are given a pre-bleach with sodium 
peroxide and finished with a chlo- 
rine bleach, and the pastel shades 
are given a half-bleach with pe- 
roxide. Even with this treatment 
the crayon was showing up in the 

































finished goods. A check in the mill 
revealed that our men were wet- 
ting the chalk before applying it 
to keep it from dusting. Any chalk 
applied wet is very difficult to re- 
move in the finishing operation, 
so we discontinued this practice 
and our trouble cleared up. 

We have found that it is very 
important to use the right kind 
of chalk, as some will bleach out 
while others will not. 

One company furnishes a color 
chart on which are marked those 
colors which will bleach out. We 
use only the recommended colors 
and are having no trouble. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7984 


e 
EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 


For many years we have been 
using one manufacturer’s crayons. 
These crayons can be purchased 
from most any textile mill supply 
house. We had a great deal of trou- 
ble until we standardized on the 
present brand. 

Let me add that the very best 
crayon manufactured will not 
scour out of goods if the operators 
let the chalk come in contact with 
oil. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7982 
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EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

We have had trouble with chalk 
marks, and occasionally a batch of 
crayon will not wash out. We make 
every effort to use the lightest 
shades of crayon and this seems 
to make the trouble less damaging. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7978 


Belt Length 
Caleulations 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

For stocktaking purposes, and 
at many other times also, it may 
be necessary to find the length of 
a belt in roll form. A formula 
which I have found extremely 
useful in this connection is as fol- 
lows: 


(D+d)XNumber of Coils X 0.1309 
in feet. 


= Length 


Where D=diameter (in inches) of roll of 
belting 
d=diameter (in inches) of the space 


in the center of the roll 


This kink is a real time saver. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7912 
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KELLOGG 


SELECT- Ot PHONE 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC ere AND PAGING SYSTEW 


Run your business from your desk 
—no need for you and your key 
personnel to chase each other all 
over the office or plant. A simple, 
economical installation of the 
Select-O-Phone System will estab- 
lish instant inter-communication 
between five to thirty-six desks... 
keep the private exchange switch- 
board and rented telephones free 
for outside calls... reduce toll 
charges. . . cut delays. 

A spin of the dial puts you in 
touch with any one on the system 
for a strictly private conversation 
or a round table conference. Any 
station may call any other station. 
Patented feature permits unlimited 
simultaneous conversations. The 
Select-O-Phone System is the 
easiest to install, maintain and ex- 
pand... flexible, most economical, 
efficient, complete... built by 
Kellogg—for 50 years a leader in 
the development:and manufacture 
of telephone equipment! 


Learn how the Kellogg 
Select-O-Phone Sys- 
tem can solve your in- 
side communication 
problems. Contact 
nearest distributor or 
mail coupon. 








Own Your Own Complete inter-Communication System 


SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 
310 West 6th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Send full data on Select-O-Phone Dial 
telephone system. 


Name 





Company 





Street villian te 
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Question Briefed: How do others 
handle scouring of steel rolls? How 
many men are in the crew? Is this 
a special crew which works at spe- 
cific tmes? How often are the rolls 
scoured? (CONTRIBUTOR No. 7789. 
September 1946.) 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

For cleaning fluted rolls we 
have a special team composed of 
several operatives. This team 
cleans the fluted rolls, but it is 
used also from time to time for 
cleaning the whole machine. 

Cleaning of the flutes is done at 
regular intervals which are con- 
trolled by the overseer and which 
depend on the daily running of 
the machine, the type of machine, 
and the quality of cotton being 
worked. For example, when work- 
ing with staple fiber, the machine 
is cleaned much more often than 
when working with short fiber cot- 
ton. 


Ouestion On 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

We take drawing frame waste, 
roving frame waste, and under- 
clearer waste from _ spinning 
frames and run it through a waste 
grinder, followed by dyeing. A 
mix is then prepared consisting of 
80% dyed 15/16” Strict Low Mid- 
dling cotton and 20% of the dyed 
waste. 

The machinery layout consists 
of one-process pieking (3 beaters 
to each picker); carding 10 Ibs. 
per hour and producing a 52-grain 
sliver; 2 drawing processes, deliv- 
ering a 60-grain sliver, metallic 
rolls, the back and front rolls be- 
ing 138” in diameter. 

The slubber produces a_ .52- 
hank roving, the intermediate 
1.30-hank roving, and the speeder 
3.60-4.00-hank, depending on the 
number of yarn to be made. 

Spinning is conventional draft, 
and the dyed yarn is used in the 
weaving and knitting trades. 

We are having trouble with 
lumpy places or slubs in the yarn. 
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Scouring Fluted Rolls 


With regard to the rolls on the 
fly frames, the fluted rolls are 
removed completely from the ma- 
chines and put on tables with spe- 
cial supports; the parts are care- 
fully cleaned. One man removes 
with a small hook the fibers that 
are wrapped around the rolls; the 
flutes are cleaned with a piece of 
used card clothing. If one notices 
that the flutes are rough or un- 
even, they are rubbed with pumice 
and finally finished carefully with 
Spanish white. They are then care- 
fully replaced in the bearings, 
which have already been carefully 
cleaned and oiled. 

For the spinning frames, one 
proceeds in the same manner, but 
the rolls are left in the machine 
itself. Generally, it is not neces- 
sary to clean these with the card 
clothing or with the pumice. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7989 
(France) 


Lumpy Yarn 


Any information that your readers 
might have to assist in correcting 
this situation will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7950 


Rotate Sliver Cans 
Counter-Cloeckwise 


Subject Briefed: Which is the 
best way to put sliver in a can 
from a card and from a drawing 
frame, clock-wise or counter- 
clockwise? (CONTRIBUTOR No. 7786, 
September 1946.) 

EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 


It has been proved through ex- 
perimentation that a can that is 
run counter-clockwise and at a 
slower speed than the standard 
speed will hold more sliver than 
a can running clockwise and at 
the standard speed. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7977 
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modernize today. 


Join the many forward-looking mills which have 


included Pneumafil in their plans for modernization. 





We will be glad to show you how Pneumafil will 


make profits for you. 
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\beev0eases froduction 
lLowerns costs 


... and the Spinners like it! 


Inquiries from South America and Continental Europe 


should be addressed to Luwa, S. A., Zurich, Switzerland. 
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¢: Pneumafil Corporation * * Charlotte 6,N.C.+ 
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A request for information on simplli- 
fication of lubrication procedure 
(January 1947) has stimulated con- 
siderable discussion. This presenta- 
tion refers to an article by R. G. 
Shepherd that appeared in the July 
(1947) issue of Textile Industries. 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

I was very much interested in 
the article, ‘Textile Mill Lubrica- 
tion Being Studied,’ which ap- 
peared in “How Other Men Man- 
age,” in the July (1947) issue of 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 


I was once secondhand in a de- 
partment which included about 
thirty old model Lazenby filling 
winders, practically every bearing 
of which required oiling at least 
once aday. An old gentleman was 
oiling, and we could easily follow 
him on his round every morning, 
for he left a trail of oil on the 
floor, as well as on the machines. 
Yet, in spite of the amount of oil 
that the machines seemed to be 
getting, we were constantly having 
bearing troubles. 


One week end—we were prob- 
ably running about four days a 
week—the foreman of the depart- 
ment had the writer to take a 
small hook and to personally clean 
out all of the oil holes on the fill- 
ing winders. The reader can be 
very sure that after this experi- 
ence we saw to it that the oil went 
into the bearings, and not all over 
the machines or the floor. 

A lot of progress has been made 
since those days, and we are glad 
to note the work that is being done 
in the study of textile mill lubri- 
cation as reported by R. G. Shep- 
herd. 


Although we agree with most of 
Mr. Shepherd’s suggestions, we are 
wondering if he isn’t a bit too criti- 
cal of the purchasing agent. The 
purchasing agent works under a 
tremendous amount of pressure 
from the mill management and the 
stockholders. In some cases he is 
allowed a budget, and he is ex- 
pected to stay within this allow- 
ance. At the same time he is ex- 
pected to keep sufficient supplies, 


More Comments On Lubrieation 


lubricants, etc., to maintain the 
machinery in first class operating 
condition. In any case, he wants 
to make a good showing when the 
books are balanced at the end of 
the fiscal year. 

He is under pressure from the 
various department heads, to buy 
the very best in the way of lubri- 
cants and supplies, and to keep 
enough supplies, on hand at all 
times so that no machine has to be 
shut down for lack of parts or oth- 
er supplies. Though the overseers 
have an interest in keeping down 
costs, they do not see the actual 
checks going out to the various 
suppliers, so they cannot realize, 
as does the purchasing agent, how 
these things can run into real 
money. 








men who call upon him by the 
dozen every day. He cannot pos- 
sibly be an expert in every opera- 
tion of the mill or mills for which 
he buys, and while some of the 
salesmen are. just glib talkers, 
many of them are sales engineers 
and are experts in their field. 

We agree with Mr. Shepherd, 
that the purchasing agent should 
be furnished with more informa- 
tion from the salesman than just 
brand names. He should be told 
what the oil contains, what it will 
do, and what it will not do. The 
mill should furnish him with com- 
plete data on all lubricant require- 
ments, possibly following a survey, 
as suggested by Mr. Shepherd. If 
this is done, we see no reason why 
the purchasing agent cannot save 


a little here or there. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7991 


The purchasing agent is under 
pressure from the various sales- 
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“Using ALL-OUT dry chemical” 


The ALL-OUT fire extinguisher 
has proven outstandingly effective on 
fires occurring on Pickers, Cards, 
Slubbers, Roving, Spinning and Weav- 
ing. The dry chemical discharged 
quickly smothers flaming surfaces and 
fireproofs fibers not already ignited. 


ALL-OUT 


MANUFACTURING CORP. 





2 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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Might be better 


to Clean by Hand FACTORING 
Rigged with ParksTurbo Traveling Clean- E ads 


ers, frames are blown off every three or 


four minutes. CREDIT WORRIES 


Lint and fly do not get a chance 
to be spun into the yarn. They 


When you use Trust Company of 
are shooed away. 


Georgia Factoring Service, your credit 
Hand cleaning, done as often or as regu- 
larly, might be better. But what spinner 
would want to fan a frame (not to mention 
five or six) fifteen or twenty times an hour? who Jast year did a volume of $175,- 
Or who would want her to? : 000,000 said: “Why should I devote 


my time to credit and collection wor- 


and collection worries are completely 


eliminated. A textile manufacturer 


ParksTurbo Traveling Cleaners take the 
drudgery out of spinners’ work—and earn ries when factoring costs so little?” 


their keep besides. Savings on credit and bookkeeping | 
expense pay the cost of factoring. 


Let us tell you more about this mod- 
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Parks Cramer Company ern service that is helping hundreds of | y 
FITCHBURG, MASS. Southern firms to make better prog- | 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. ress and proftts. | 
| | 
| | 
FACTORING DIVISION | 


TRUST COMPANY 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








Next door to every mill in the South 
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Men interested in testing, from 
government and private industry, 
viewed recently the first demon- 
stration of a new type of Baldwin- 
Tate-Emery testing machine at the 
plant of the A. H. Emery Co., 
Stamford, Conn. Distinguishing 
features of the machine are its 
continuously variable 400:1 posi- 
tive speed range, great horizontal 








rigidity; elimination of backlash; 
and high accuracy in lowest 
ranges. Maximum capacity is 5,000 
pounds. 

The machine uses a mechanical 
screw system. Speed of loading is 
steplessly variable from 0.05-inch 
to 20 inches per minute. The 
specimen is pulled, compressed, or 
flexed at the short lever end. 


Synthetic Wax 


A new synthetic, self-emulsifiable 
wax has been developed by the tex- 
tile chemicals division of the Ameri- 
can Viscose Corporation. The new 
wax, named “Avcolube” 100, is said 
to have unusual lubricating, soften- 
ing, and anti-static properties for all 
textile fibers. It is suggested as a 
finish for dyed viscose and acetate 
rayon, cotton, wool, nylon, and other 
yerns to increase winding efficiency 
and to reduce static, especially those 
of fine denier and low twist. It is 
claimed to be an effective anti-static 
agent for fabrics woven from these 
yarns as well as a lubricant for dyed 
knitting yarns, both filament and 
staple, to increase knitting efficiency 
and provide more uniform stitch 
formation. It may be added to the 
dyed goods at the end of the dyeing 
operation and no further lubrication 
is necessary. 


EQUIPMENT 


AND MATERIALS 


Corrosive Fluid Pump 


Incorporating a number of refine- 
ments in design to meet needs sug- 
gested by industrial users of pumps 
handling acids and caustics, Peerless 
Pump Division, Food Machinery 
Corporation, has developed a new 
centrifugal pump, designated as Type 
ACO, to help reduce costs of pump- 
ing corrosive fluids through ease of 
handling, prevention of corrosion to 
pump parts, and lower unit main- 
tenance. 

A prime improvement in the Type 
ACO design is the integral casting of 
the pump volute and the drip 
pocket; any acid or caustic solution 
which leaks through the stuffing 
box, drips onto material capable of 
withstanding the corrosive qualities 
of the fluid. Further, a large inboard 
end cap of special alloy is utilized to 
prevent any of the liquid being 
handled finding its way past the 
special overhung water slinger into 
the bearing housing. 





In addition, the conventional screw 
type fitting in the drip pocket has 
been replaced by flange and two bolts 
which can be made of stainless steel, 
obviating difficulty in disconnecting 
drain for replacement or mainten- 
ance. 


Teseo Products 


Tesco Chemicals, Inc., Atlanta 2, 
Ga., have announced several products 
of interest to the industry. 

Of interest to mill owners who do 
not have flexible equipment for of- 
fice and plant use, is the Toadroy 
floor machine. This machine has 
been designed to fill the need for 
lightweight scrubbing and polishing. 

Velsicol 1068 is an insecticide which 
is said to be effective in roach con- 
trol. The roach problem is manifested 
in many mills where starches and 
dextrins are stored. This product is 
offered as a solution. 

Floor-Pow is a product that was 
developed specifically for the main- 
tenance of finished and unfinished 
hardwood floors. According to the 
manufacturers, it is not highly caus- 
tic, removes oil and grease, and in- 
sures free rinsing. 

Blot is a development in oil ab- 
sorbents, said to be outstanding in its 
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Thousands of RunRite Plastic Sheaves have 
been running continuously, in many plants, 
for over six years, and still going perfectly. 
Under similar conditions they should do 
equally as well for you. Figure your savings 
in reduced down time alone. Then, bear in 
mind, that RunRites’ smooth, perfectly bal- 
anced strap surface means longer life to 
harness straps. Once installed, they need 


no further attention for years of depend- 


able service. 


Ne PG Hc Sheaves 


NATIONAL PLASTICS. MNC. KNOXVILLE 2. TENN. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
WATSON & DESMOND CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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HENRY H. HERSEY, Greenville, S. C. 
HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 





SPECIALLY ENGINEERED 


fo INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTION 





IMPORTANT REASONS WHY YOU 
SHOULD SPECIFY DAYCOS 
I. Large reduction of ends down. 


2. More foreign elements re- 
moved from yarn. 


Be Specially compounded for 
uniform wear, lengthening 
service life. 

4. Equally effective for special 
types of synthetic and syn- 
thetic blends of yarn. 

5. Not affected by temperature 
changes. 


6. Oil resisting and static free. 


7. No grooving—less ends down. 





8. Easy to apply. 
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Whether your frames are equipped with flat clearers or 
revolving clearers, there is a specially engineered Dayco 
Roll Covering designed to give you greater uniformity of 
yarn, increased production with lowered costs. 

Dayco Roll Coverings do this because they have ideal 
cushion, exactly the right coefficient of friction and are 
unaffected by humidity changes or temperature extremes 
throughout an exceedingly long life. Their surface is so 
tough that it never grooves, hollows out, flattens or dis- 
torts. Since Daycos are static free, lapping up is practi- 
cally unknown. 

Daycos lower your costs, too, because accurate accounting 
records have proved that the cost-per-hour of operation with 
Dayco Roll Coverings is definitely less. 

Check the eight advantages listed at the left which you 
get with Dayco Roll Coverings. Then let us demonstrate 
how these specially engineered cots can help you raise 
both your quality standards and your production,curve. 
Write today for complete information. 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION © DAYTON RUBBER 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
Factory: Waynesville, N. C. 
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ibility to pick up undesirable oil and 
vater from floors and other surfaces. 


New Axiflo Fans 


A new line of axial flow pressure 
fans has been announced by the 
Sturtevant Division of the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation. 

Two basic types of these Axiflo 
fans are available: the straight- 
through type or the convertible elbow 
type, both furnished with either the 
three-bladed aluminum alloy wheel 
or eight-bladed steel wheel. Applica- 
tions for these fans include: air con- 
ditioning, dust and fume removal, 
machinery cooling, mechanical draft 
for combustion, industrial drying and 
processing. 

Designed for either vertical or 
horizontal operation, they are said to 
have high mechanical and static ef- 
ficiency combined with large volu- 
metric capacity to perform effectively 
against resistance of wind and duct 
systems. 


Endiess Check Straps 


The Chas. A. Schieren Company 
has developed a new type of check- 
strap which is suitable for use on 
Draper looms and is said to be par- 
ticularly successful when used on 
the higher speed looms. 

The new endless Duxbak check 
straps are made from first quality, 
pre-stretched oak belting leather. At 
both ends where the picker stick 
strikes, extra reinforcing pieces of the 
same quality leather are inserted to 


absorb the shock of the picker and 
further prolong the life of the check 
strap. 

The straps are mounted on the 
looms, using three fingered friction 
brackets, which are obtainable from 
the Draper Corporation, if not al- 
ready on hand. 

Once the strap is inserted in the 
necessary friction brackets (one each 
side of strap), it is only necessary to 
adjust the center friction leg on 
either side to a light pressure, per- 
mitting the strap to slide freely in its 
holders, according to the manufactur- 
ers. Actually the strap floats in the 
friction bracket and much of the 
checking is through absorption of the 
stick’s energy by the use of the 
floating check. Pressure on the fric- 
tion legs should be equal on both 
sides, in order to avoid pulling the 
straps sidewise. 


Shuttle with Increased 
Bobbin Capacity 


Southern Shuttles Division of Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C., 
has developed the LFP type shuttle, 
said to give increase of bobbin ca- 
pacity without replacement of lay 
ends. The shuttle itself is increased 
in length by %”. The shuttle is 
described as being entirely redesign- 
ed so that the tips harmonize with 
the shorter head. The chamber open- 
ing is larger, with the walls being 
thinner at the top but of standard 
dimensions at the bottom, thereby in- 
creasing the diameter of the filling 
capacity without causing weakness. 


High-speed check strap. 
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The LUBRIPLATE Tag Ser- 
vice assures the machin- 
ery manufacturer, who 
uses LUBRIPLATE for ini- 
tial lubrication, that the machines will 
be serviced with the same outstanding 
lubricant. Machine Builders, use the 
Tag Plan. Machine users, mail the pos? 
cards you find on the equipment. 
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We wish to extend a cordial invitation to all our friends and 





customers to be present at an “Open House” marking the official open- 
ing of our new Southern offices and plant in Charlotte, N. C. We hope 
| you will come and see for yourself the increased facilities which are now 
at your disposal for keeping your machinery in first class condition with 


genuine Whitin equipment parts. 


This is your plant. Its main product is SERVICE — the finest service 
possible on a wider variety of Whitin equipment. It is manned by skilled 
craftsmen working under the guidance of a Whitin-trained staff. Their 
sole purpose is to keep the Whitin machinery in your mills operating at 


maximum efficiency. 


We believe that your visit will prove to be an interesting and instruc- 


tive experience. We shall look forward to seeing you on November 21. 


10:00 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. 


WHITIN MACHINE 


WHITINSVILLE e MASSACHUSETTS 
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Lighting Fixture 


Particularly adapted to the re- 
quirements of the textile industry, 
according to its manufacturers, is the 
new industrial fluorescent lighting 
fixture, RD-80, announced by the 
Holdenline Company, 2301 Scranton 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. It has in- 
ternally-mounted ballast, the new 
General Electric turret sockets, and 
enlarged wireway for continuous 
runs. 

The new unit will be furnished 
with vitreous porcelain enamel re- 
flector, designed to a shielding angle 
of 14 degrees, a reflectance factor of 
over 79%, and an overall efficiency 
of above 80%. No-blink starters will 
be standard equipment. 


Bottle Oiler for 
Limited Space 


Especially designed for tight quar- 
ters, the flat side shallow body oiler 
can be installed in about half the 
space usually required for a bottle 
oiler, according to the Lunkenheimer 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Measuring 
33%” in overall length, the oiler is 
just 3%” from center line to flat side. 

The new oiler has features of auto- 
matic operation, feeding only when 
the shaft is in motion; visible oil 
supply; no oil wastage; ease of re- 
filling; easy application. 


Portable AC Glass 
Electrode pH Meter 


National Technical Laboratories, 
820 Mission St., South Pasadena, 
Calif., have announced a portable 
glass electrode pH Meter. Designated 
as the Beckman Model H meter, the 
instrument can be plugged directly 
into any standard 110 v. 50/60 cycle 
ac line, and can be easily transported 
from one location to another or in- 
stalled permanently. 


The Model H covers the full scale 
of 0 to 14 pH and can also be used for 
making millivolt readings within the 
range 0 to = 410 millivolts. Measure- 
ments of pH can be made to an ac- 
curacy of 0.03 pH unit, and millivolt 
readings to 2 millivolts. A neutral 
position on the switch disconnects the 
indicating meter from the electrical 
circuit to avoid excessive swinging 
of the meter needle during warm-up 
periods and when changing test 
samples or electrodes. 


Standardization with one buffer 
gives accurate measurements over 
the full range of the instrument, thus 
eliminating cross checking between 
two buffers. The instrument may be 
checked and corrected for drift at any 
time by simply pressing a button on 
the electrode terminal and bringing 


ESTABLISHED 





« REDUCES 
SLIP HAZARDS 


‘so IMPROVES 
WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


?, CUTS 
MAINTENANCE 
cosTs 











RESTORES ‘‘life’’ to your floors. Gets rid of dark, 
tough, oil-soaked top fibers; leaves floor 
bright, smooth. 


HARDENS surface to resist wear. Spécial pene- 
trating seal fills, binds, hardens wood fibers. 
Prolongs floor life, resists soilage and wear. 


DRY CLEANS, eliminates scrubbing. A fast, one- 
man job... picks up dirt at same time. Keeps 
floor DRY, bright, non-slippery. No water 
or chemicals. 
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you get all 5S with the 
| TEN NA NT FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


SYSTEM 


Watch how quickly workers respond in ANY mill 
to safe... bright... dry-cleaned floors—and you'll 
see why the TENNANT System is so popular to- 
day. It makes your wood floors safer, brighter 
and better to work on... helps boost morale and. 
cuts down on accidents. Yet it costs you Jess! de 


Write “Joday f Ask for a Tennant 


representative to inspect your floors. He'll 
give you FACTS about modern, mechanized 
floor maintenance . .. and whot it offers 
your mill, 


G. H. TENNANT CO. 
2585 N. SECOND STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 










AINTS OVER OIL; DRIES IN 


<= 50 mtuutes! 

» P 
Tennant 201 Oil Cover Paint masks dark 
oily areas like magic... you just paint it 
on. Flows easily; dries fast. Ideal for use 
under looms, for painting machines, etc. 
Special lacquer base; easy to keep clean. 
All standard colors. 
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"THE FACT that we are the nation’s 
largest producers of sizing is important 
only as indicating the superior qualities 
of SEYCO Sizing in textile production. 

SEYCO Sizing is scientifically formu- 
lated to produce a tough, elastic, plia- 
ble film, which lays the fibers smoothly: 
reducing friction, breakage and shedding 
to the minimum. 

SEY CO Sizing is sufficiently anchored 
by proper penetration, but is easily re- 


moved. Its deliquescent feature protects 
against over-drying. SEYCO Sizing is 
the result of more than 40 years experi- 
ence and constant research. 

Many mills tell us that SEYCO Sizing 
makes for fewer interruptions in produc- 
tion and greater uniformity of product. 

Our technical service men, backed by 
our large modern laboratories, will 
gladly cooperate with you in getting best 


results from SEYCO Sizing. 








Write today for full 
information about the 
revolutionary Niagara 
Twist-Setter. No moving 
parts. Use it with 
SeyCo Penetrants 

for bes? performance 
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the needle to the pointer position with 
the standardization control. 

The instrument is compact, measur- 
ing 12” x 91%” x 8%” overall, and 
with a net weight of 14 lbs. It has a 
power consumption of 35 watts and 
is supplied complete with electrode 
support rod, electrode holder, glass 
electrode, calomel electrode, pint of 
pH 7.00 concentrated buffer, 100 ml 
saturated KCl solution, and 50ml 
Pyrex beaker. 


Caleulating Aids 
Devised by Viscose 


Four time-saving calculating aids 
have been devised by American Vis- 
cose Corporation and are being of- 
fered on a limited scale to tech- 
nicians, purchasing agents, and sales- 
men of textile mills, converting, and 
finishing houses. 

A little rule is included for calcu- 
lating the warp and filling yarn re- 
quirements in 75, 100, 120, and 150 
denier. With it a technician can 
quickly determine the poundage of 
warp and filling yarns he needs to 
fill a yardage order, or the number 
of yards of cloth the mill can turn 
out from the poundage he has on 
hand. The warp scale runs from 100 
to 10,000 ends, with five per cent 
warp take-up included, and the fill- 
ing scale from 20 to 100 picks per 
inch, in steps of four picks. 

With the fabric weight conversion 
table, technicians trained on one 
system, who naturally think in its 
terms, can quickly determine that 
what they may call a 10%-ounce 
fabric is the same weight as what a 
cotton man will call a 


‘abric, or even a 65.63-pound fabric. 

A denier conversion table permits 
cotton, worsted, and woolen tech- 
nicians to convert quickly to their 
own weight systems the weight of 
rayon, as expressed in denier. A 
glance at the table tells them that 
q 1100 denier rayon yarn is the 
equivalent in weight and fineness of 





a 4.83s single cotton count, a 7.25 
worsted, and a 2.54 wool run, and 
that whichever system is used, the 
yarns run 4,059 yards to the pound. 
Thus the fabric designer can de- 
termine his yarn requirements. This 
table runs from 10 denier to 5000. 
The fourth aid is a spinning twist 
calculator, of use in ordering yarn 


1.52-yard pun on the cotton system. 
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Rayon Staple Imports 
Exeeed 1939 Figures 


September shipments of rayon 
yarn and staple totaled 80,500,000 
pounds, slightly under shipments 
in the previous month, but 18 per 
cent over deliveries in September 
1946, according to the October is- 
sue of the Rayon Organon. Total 
deliveries for the first nine months 
of the year amounted to 695,000.,- 
000 pounds, 11 per cent more than 
was shipped in the corresponding 
period of 1946. 

Yarn and staple shipments dur- 
ing September showed increases of 
ll and 46 per cent respectively 
over September 1946 on the basis 
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of delivery of 60,100,000 pounds of 
filament yarn (41,200,000 pounds 
of viscose-+cupra and 18,900,000 
pounds of acetate) and 20,400,000 
pounds of staple (15,100,000 pounds 
of viscose and 5,300,000 pounds of 
acetate). 

The domestic supply of rayon 
staple during the first eight months 
of 1947 has been augmented by 
28,719,000 pounds from abroad. 
The volume of imports in the Jan- 
uary-August period has exceeded 
that in the corresponding period 
of the record year of 1939 by 3 
per cent. 
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E. W. PIKE & CO. (Ti 11-47) | 
Elizabeth 3, New Jersey | 










Please send me a free copy of your catalog on | 
Flash-O-Lens Illuminated Magnifiers for Textile | 
Inspection. 
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Healthy workers free from distracting 
financial worries do more and do it 
better. Provident group insurance plans 
reduce turnover, increase efficiency, 
and contribute to cordial employer- 
employee relationships. Why not in- 
vite us to submit a plan tailored to 
your needs? 


Full details on request 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 























EXECUTIVE VIEWS 





Maid of Cotton 


To start with, we are going to 
stray for a moment from the beaten 
path of industrial relations, exports, 
and wage statistics, to remind you 
that one of the cotton textile indus- 
try’s important promotional projects 
is about to get under way for another 
year. Each year the National Cotton 
Council, with the assistance of the 
Memphis Cotton Carnival Association 
and the Cotton Exchanges of Mem- 
phis, New York, and New Orleans, 
sponsors the highly-publicized Maid 
of Cotton Contest. 


Across the United States, as well 
as in France, the 1947 Maid, Hilma 
Seay, carried the story of cotton. She 
took part in fashion shows in many 
leading cities, modeling sportswear, 
evening gowns, play suits, and other 
items. Through personal appearances 
and through the resulting publicity 
which appeared in newspapers and 
magazines and over the radio, the 
Maid’s tour preached the gospel that 
as far as women’s clothes are con- 
cerned, cotton is still king. 


The 1948 contest, the National 
Cotton Council advises, is now mov- 
ing along to a conclusion. Closing 
date for entries is December 1, with 
the winner being selected in Mem- 
phis, January 6, 1948. Contest policy 
rules out girls who are married, who 
weigh over 125 pounds, or who were 
not born in a cotton-growing state. 


The annual Maid of Cotton contest 
is publicizing cotton in the fashion 
centers of the world, but in addition 
to that it is helping to “sell” the cot- 
ton industry to the people of the 
United States. The Maid is doing a 
good job for cotton growers and cot- 
ton mills, and her tour deserves the 
interest and support of the entire in- 
dustry. 


Communicating with 
Employees 


It may seem to be a far cry from 
the Maid of Cotton contest to a 
subject such as “Communicating with 
Employees,” but they are really very 
closely akin. The first endeavor at- 
tempts to get across a story to the 
public, and the second tries to in- 
form employees. Each function is im- 
portant in any well-rounded organi- 
zation. 


THE NEWS IN TEXTILES 


One method of communicating with 
employees which we mentioned brief- 
ly some months ago is the plant 
newspaper or magazine. Approxi- 
mately 60 newspapers and magazines 
are published by southern textile 
mills (exclusive of hosiery mills), ac- 
cording to an estimate of one close to 
the situation, and the trend seems to. 
be growing as more and more execu- 
tives become increasingly aware of 
the fact that an informed employee 
is usually a satisfied employee. 


Riegel Textile Corporation, with. 
plants at Ware Shoals, S. C., and 
Trion, Ga., recently published a 
small handbook which should go a 
long way in this direction. It’s en- 
titled, ““‘Working Together at Riegel.” 
The first two sentences from the 
book will give you an idea of the way 
it is “slanted.” They read this way: 
“Trion is a friendly place to work. 
You who are new with the company 
will find that your job at Trion is 
more than just making a living.” 

From this beginning, the hand- 
book proceeds to tell in readable, 
easy-to-understand words what the 
policies of the company are with re- 
gard to its employees. It describes 
policy with regard to wage rates and 
hours of employment, to third shift 
premiums and overtime. It goes into 
the subjects of absences and leaves of 
absence, of health and safety, insur- 
ance, etc., and lays down a few sim- 
ple rules which employees must fol- 
low. 

The book is intended for use by 
both old and new employees. In addi- 
tion, it gives the casual, “outside” 
reader the impression that Riegel 
must have an effective personnel set- 
up and must take considerable in- 
terest in the welfare of its employees. 
And so in this respect the handbook 
does an effective job from the stand- 
point of public relations as well as 
employee relations. 


Warp and Weft 


Another publication is the “Brigh- 
ton Warp and Weft,” published each 
month by the employees of Brighton 
Mills, Shannon, Ga. To our way of 
thinking this is one of the outstand- 
ing textile publications. To begin 
with, it is printed on high-grade 
paper, and the printing and engrav- 
ings are excellent. It is an especially 
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Viscose rayon staple with a permanent 
crimp — of far-reaching importance to 
the textile industry—is a recent achieve- 
ment of American Viscose engineers. 
Many experiments on full-size ma- 
chinery in AVC’s Textile Research De- 
partment, as well as in mills, have 
already demonstrated the fiber’s re- 
markable utility. By itself or in blends 
with wool, cotton, and other rayon fi- 
bers, it imparts a crisper hand and 
bulkier appearance. In soft-nap fabrics, 
it provides warmth without excess 
weight to a remarkable degree, by 
“bulking up” the yarn and preventing 
formation of tight, dense fiber groups. 
It also gives a crisp, lively, full hand to 
higher twist fabrics such as gabardines. 
Studies further show that it presents 
no manufacturing problems to spinners 
and weavers, and calls for no new equip- 
ment and no special personnel training. 


New Permanently Crimped Rayon Staple 
Now Achieved by American Viscose 





At top is a sample of the new Avisco 
Crimped Staple. Next is a sample that has 
been wet and dried out under tension. Fi- 
nally it has been rewet and redried in a-re- 
laxed state, and the crimp has fully returned. 





In carding, the web shows excellent co- 
hesion without excessive neps. On the 
woolen and worsted systems, card rov- 





Examples of resistance to seam raveling in laundering. Left swatch is 
Crimped Staple, right of regular viscose rayon staple. Both swatches are 


struction, and underwent 5 identical launderings. 








RAYON 20 YEARS AGO 








Lonpon, EnNG., Nov., 
1927 — A recent patent 
covers a new method of 
manutacturing viscose 
rayon having a reduced 
luster. 





made of Avisco 
of identical con- 










ing is full and ends-down per hour are 
lower than with standard staple. 

In drawing and spinning, too, it 
shows a remarkable ends-down effici- 
ency and permits lower twist in the yarn 
with faster front roller speed and pro- 
duction. In all other fabricating opera- 
tions, Avisco Crimped Staple reacts the 
same as standard staple. 

By extending rayon’s usefulness to 
new horizons, Avisco Crimped Staple is 
an outstanding example of Avisco’s “4- 
Ply Service” in action a notable 
achievement of AVC’s continuing pro- 
gram of fiber research, fabric design, 
fabric production and fabric finishing. 


For further facts as well as samples 
of fabrics constructed with the new 
fiber, write today for the booklet, 
“Avisco Crimped Staple.” Address: 
American Viscose Corporation, 350 


Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 






MAKE USE OF (7 YZ2ICO 


4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 
in rayon fabrics, American Viscose 
Corporation conducts research and 
offers tethnical service in these fields: 


] FIBER RESEARCH 

2 FABRIC DESIGN 

3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 








New York, Nov., 1927 
—‘“‘It” girls of this Jazz , 
Age are saying they'll 
never wear those long 
skirts again. 


New York, Nov., 1927 — 
Grade A domestic rayons 

are quoted here at between 
$2.45 for 55 denier and 
$1.15 for 900 denier, per , 
pound. 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
O fices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadel- 


phia, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; Washington, 
D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 
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TEASE MARK 


Schieren Duxbak belting 
gives you maximum produc- 
tion with a minimum of in- 
terruptions for maintenance. 
Here are two of the reasons 
why: 


LESS STRETCH—- Freedom from 


uncombined tanning mate- 
rials lets internal fibers draw 
down nearer parallel during 
the currying operation ... 
reducing stretch. 


GREATER LOAD CAPACITY AT 
LOWER TENSION ~— The clean, 


full grain surface of Schieren 
belt assures better pulley 
grip, enabling the belt to do 
more work with less strain. 
Result—longer belt life and 
less wear on bearings. 


Leather V-Belting 
100 ft. rolls. A, B, 
C, and D sections, 


Leather Packings 


For Hydraulic, 
Pneumatic, High 


Pressure, Low Pres- 
sureand HighTem- 
perature service. 
Leather Specialties Sum 
All types, straps, 


pickers, aprons, 
discs, clutches, etc. 


CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 





attractive publication. 

Apparently, “Warp and Weft’ is 
“beamed” at the public as well as at 
employees. At least it must be in- 
tended for the customer section of the 
public, because it is sprinkled with 
page advertisements depicting Brigh- 
ton fabrics. But in spite of the color- 
ful ads it seems to us that the best 
selling job is done with the pictures 
of Brighton employees at work and 
at play, as well as with the stories 
of every-day happenings, because 
these show that at Shannon, Georgia, 
people are healthy and happy, that 
they work and play together in peace 
and harmony. These things are not 
always understood by people who live 
outside the South, nor are they al- 
ways understood even by those who 
live in the South. 

From the standpoint of the em- 
ployee, “Warp and Weft” contains 
much news and feature material. 
One section is devoted to fashions, 
another to school news, another to 
sports. A two-page spread is given 
over to “Life at Brighton,” and an- 
other page contains pictures and 
brief write-ups of new employees. 

So you can see from all this that 
“Warp and Weft” is an extremely 
readable textile house organ and that 
it does a good job in public relations 
and in employee relations—a double 
purpose that is usually difficult to ac- 
complish in one publication. If you 
are considering starting a newspaper 
or magazine for your plant, the 
Brighton magazine gives you a good 


example of what can be done in this 
field. 


North Carolina Meeting 


This has nothing to do with plant 
newspapers, but we would like to 
mention that another opportunity for 
stimulating thinking, as well as for 
renewing friendships and acquaint- 
ances, was presented last month when 
North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
Association held its annual meeting 
at the Grove Park Inn, Asheville. 
Veterans of many years of service in 
the industry were present, as well 
as many newcomers. 


The meeting was well-attended, 
and Secretary Hunter Marshall, him- 
self a veteran of some 25 years as a 
trade association executive, had all 
events efficiently organized. Speeches 
were made by Governor R. Gregg 
Cherry and other North Carolina of- 
ficials on what the Association termed 
“North Carolina Day,” and several 
mill men were heard from on various 
subjects. 


One of the outstanding speeches of 
the meeting, however, was made by 
R. Dave Hall, retiring president. His 
recitation of Sidney Lanier’s poem, 
“Song of the Chattahoochee,” which 
he used in conclusion to illustrate the 
hills and valleys of textile prosperity, 
was as effective a simile as this writer 
has ever heard. 


And so with that we'll sign off un- 


til next month—same time, same 
place. 


Textile Meeting Held by 


ASTM in Philadelphia 


A SERIES of meetings on textiles, 

sponsored by the Philadel- 
phia District council of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials 
in cooperation with ASTM Com- 
mittee D-13 on textile materials, 
was held at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel in Philadelphia, Pa., dur- 
ing the period October 15-17. 

A symposium on flammability, 
under the auspices of Committee 
D-13, comprised the first session 
which was held on Thursday after- 
noon, October 16. Dr. Frederic 
Bonnet, vice-president of Ameri- 
can Viscose Co., Marcus Hook, Pa., 
presented to the group, a paper en- 
titled “Flammability of Textiles” 
which outlined the facts that have 
influenced the present public 
awareness of the flammability 


question, and he also reviewed 
the legislation enacted and pend- 
ing on this subject. 

Dr. R. W. Little, director of re- 
search for Ellicottville Laborato- 
ries of Lawrenceville, N. J., dis- 
cussed flameproofing of textiles in 
theory and practice, in his paper. 
He told of new developments in 
this field as well as those being 
studied. 

“The Retailer's Viewpoint on 
the Flammability of Textiles’ was 
the subject of the paper presented 
by C. W. Dorn, director of research 
laboratory for J. C. Penny Co., 
Inc., of New York, and chairman 
of the technical committee, Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. Mr. Dorn pointed out that at 
the present time there is no “ac- 
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FURNISHER BRUSHES 


BECAUSE: 


] They don't bleed. Their metal cores and nylon 
bristle can be washed clean after use. No 
color is retained to cause trouble later on. 


2 They save up to 25% of dyestuffs. They can- 
not absorb and hold dyestuffs. 


3 They far outlast all other furnisher brushes— 
up to 10 times as long. The cores are practi- 
cally indestructible. Nylon bristle does not 
soften when wet and wears down slowly. 





CORES of cold drawn aluminum or steel. Cannot 
warp, sag, or get out of alignment. 


NYLON BRISTLE is wound on the metal core with 


flat corrosion-resistant wire and sealed in place with 
a special solvent-proof cement. 


OTHER "METLKOR" CYLINDER BRUSHES 
USED BY THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY INCLUDE: 





Comber 


Brushes e Treadle Brushes e 


e Clothroom brushes for shears e@ Flock Brushes e 
and brushing machines. 


e Laying and Raising Brushes. Dresser Lags. 


Get catalog and full descriptions of 
Jenkins’ brushes for all purposes. 


M. W. JENKINS’ SONS, INC. 


CEDAR GROVE ESSEX COUNTY NEW JERSEY 
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cepted or proved test method” for 
the evaluation of flammability of 
textiles. 

“With conditions as they are to- 
day,” he said, “‘the retailer is de- 
sirous of obtaining a good, work- 
able commercial standard for the 
evaluation of flammable materials. 
He is willing that this standard be 
tried out on a voluntary basis to 
see whether or not it will solve 
the existing problem. 

“In the event of undesirable 
Federal legislation being intro- 
duced, it would seem quite appar- 
ent that both retailers and manu- 
facturers would then join hands 
and be sure that if any legislation 
is passed, it is of a sound nature 
and based upon sound, proven test 
methods,” Mr. Dorn concluded. 

At a dinner in the evening, Dr. 
S. J. Kennedy of the Research and 
Development Branch, Military 
Planning Division, Office of the 
Quartermaster General, Washing- 
ton, D. C., told the members of 
ASTM that they can give inestim- 
able assistance in development of 
clothing and equipment for the 
armed forces by continually ex- 
amining and improving their speci- 
fications for the guidance of the 
textile industry. 

Textile fibers, fabrics, and fin- 
ishes were discussed by three 
prominent men in the industry at 
the second technical session held 
on Thursday evening, under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Dis- 
trict Council of ASTM. 

Ben L. Whittier, sales engineer 
of Mt. Vernon-Woodbury MiAills, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md., outlined and 
demonstrated various. industrial 
uses of cotton fabrics. He com- 
mented that there is a broad field 
for development of fabrics for use 
by the plastic laminating trade. 

Pursuing the theme “The Finish 
Makes the Fabric,” D. H. Powers, 
director of textile chemicals de- 
partment, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Boston, Mass., stated that the tex- 
tile industry’s approach to the 
problem of producing fabrics with 
certain characteristics by blending 
the various fibers has, in his opin- 
ion, been a waste of time and mon- 
ey, due to the fact that a hetero- 
geneous mixture is the result. It 
was his recommendation that 
thinking be revised with a view 
toward developing finishes that 
give a fabric the desired charac- 
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The seven improvements asked for most in motors... 


wrapped up and PACKED /N STEELS 


For years, motor users complained that no one motor 
had all the features they wanted most. 

Westinghouse engineers surveyed motor users to 
find out exactly what they needed .. . and then tailored 
an entirely new motor to fit those requirements. 

The result is the new, outstanding Life-Line Motor— 
the first truly all-steel motor made available to indus- 
try. Packed in its thick, protective steel housing are 
more benefits asked for by motor users than any other 
motor made today: 


ALL-STEEL PROTECTION. All frames, feet and brackets 
are HEAVY STEEL. 
UP TO 35% LESS SPACE PER HP. Life-Line Motors 


occupy less space per horsepower than any other 
standard motor. 


UP TO 134% MORE TORQUE PER LB. As much as 


134% higher starting torque per pound of motor... 
up to 116% higher maximum torque. 


NO LUBRICATION NEEDED FOR 5 YEARS. Bearings 
are prelubricated ... sealed against dirt and moisture. 


STRONGER ELECTRICALLY. New insulating materials 
. new coil-winding techniques . . . new stator slot 
designs... give new record-setting electrical strength. 


NEW, QUIET SMOOTHNESS. Life-Line Motors cut 
vibration and noise to new low limits for standard 
motors ... satisfy many “special motor” requirements. 


NEW, SLEEK LINES. Sleek lines and smooth finish dis- 
courage dust and dirt accumulations . . . harmonize 
with modern machine design. 

Write for details. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
P. O. Box 2025, Buffalo 5, New York. J-21422 
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teristics, maintaining the composi- 
tion of the fabrics as simple as 
possible with regard to blends of 
fibers. 

Characteristics and applications 
in the textile industry of Fiber- 
glas, nylon, Vinyon, Saran, and 
Polyethylene were vividly present- 
ed to the group by Rene Bouvet, 
head of Textile Research Depart- 
ment, American Viscose Co., Mar- 
cus Hook, Pa. Mr. Bouvet said, 
“Their future depends largely on 
what they can do, on their proper- 
ties, on their ability to meet in- 
creasingly exacting requirements 
and more refined taste. Of course, 
their price will remain an impor- 
tant, if not the controlling factor. 

“The modern trend,” Mr. Bouvet 
concluded, “is toward greater va- 
riety — not standardization, and 
this suggests that the outstanding 
properties of new fibers be fea- 
tured with gusto while educated 
caution protects them from end 
uses for which they are unsuited.” 


NEW 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF TEXTILE INTEREST 





Nopco Chemical Co., Industrial Ad- 
vertising Division, Harrison, N. J. 
Another addition of the booklet “In- 
terpretation of Analysis for the Lay- 
man,” which is helpful to those work- 
ing with industrial chemicals. 


Cochrane Corp., 17th St. & Al- 
legheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
Publication 4410, on the five different 
flash-tank and heat-exchanger sys- 
tems for recovering the otherwise 
wasted heat in boiler blow-off water. 
This is entitled “Cochrane (Continuous 
Blow-off Systems.” 


J. E- Rhoads & Sons, 35 North 
Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Hand- 
book containing engineering data for 
the design and installation of Rhoads 
Tannate-Rockwood drives, or Tannate 
leather belting for Rockwood short 
center, pivoted motor base drives. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, 
N. Y. Booklet describing various 
types of coated fabrics engineered for 
upholstery. 


American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Booklet on Filt-R-Stil demineralizers 
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which deliver low cost chemical 
equivalent of distilled water. 


American Lumber & Treating Co.., 
332 S. Michigan, Chicago 4, Ill. Fold- 
er covering the usage and specifica- 
tion of “Wolmanized” preservative- 
treated lumber and “Minalith” fire- 
retardant lumber. 





The Miranol Chemical Co., Inc., 
2 Ford Ave., Milltown, N. J. Booklet 
which describes various Miranol de- 
tergents and wetting agents, and pro- 
vides a means of selecting the correct 
synthetic organic detergent. 


Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Publication entitled 
“Alcoa Temper Designations for Cast 
and Wrought Products.” 


The Brown Instrument Company, 
Wayne & Roberts Aves., Philadelphia 
44. Pa. Catalog No. 8905, entitled 
“Air Operated Controllers,” informa- 
tion on instruments for the automatic 
control of industrial processes. 


The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, 
Mass. Bulletin 277-2 entitled “Pneu- 
matic Control Valves and Controller 
Accessories.” 


Eriez Mfg. Co., 3068 East 12th St., 
Erie, Pa. Booklet which describes the 
use of magnetic separators in textile 
applications, entitled “Eriez Perma- 
nent Non-Electric Magnetic Equip- 
ment.” 


Hatch Textile Research, 25 East 
26th St., New York 10, N. Y. Tables 
of needles and gauges on full-fashion- 
ed hosiery, including 60 and 66 
gauge. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., 30 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Form 6500 entitled “Ucon”’ 
Fluids and Lubricants (Polyalkylene 
Glycols and Derivatives), a booklet 
discussing in detail the important 
properties and uses of several series 
of “Ucon.” 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey 
City 2, N. J. A series of data sheets 
outlining in detail the major uses of 
the individual product involved; its 
technical advantages; performance 
data; application details where prac- 
ticable; and its chemical and physi- 
cal characteristics. Those sheets thus 
far issued are on: Neutronyx 330, 
Repel-O-Tex D3—Repel-O-Tex D4, 
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Eternalure D-15, NSAE Paste, Re- | 
pel-O-Tex 115B Special, Phil-O-Sol hy 0G I U | 
WA, Dullatone CA, NCF Paste, LC 


Onyxsan LG, Oroset L, Imularv P 
and Imularv S, Stearo Glyceryl Sul- CE L 3 
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AS MUCH 
HOLDING 

POWER AS | 
YOU NEED | 















Whether a “hex’’ socket screw is right 
for your fastening, or—because of small 
size of components, vibration conditions 
or ease of disassembly—the BRISTO 
*“Multiple-Spline”’ is needed, you get maximum strength 
from Bristol’s ““B-Line’’. 

Both the “Hex” and “‘Multiple-Spline”’ socket screws rep- 
resent careful, correct design by Bristol engineers. In addi- 
tion, Bristol’s system of raw material control keeps quality 
up to rigid standards. And Bristol’s inspection methods, 
which include tests for hardness and ultimate strength, 
gauging for precision of lead and pitch—plus a final visual 
inspection before packing—result in ‘‘Hex’’ and ‘‘Multiple- 
Spline” screws that feature maximum strength . . . uniformity 
» ++ accuracy. 

For extra security—at no extra cost—select the right style 
from the Bristol ““B-Line’’—made by a manufacturer with 
33 years’ experience in socket screws. Order from your 
distributor. THE BRISTOL COMPANY, Mill Supply 
Division, 125 Bristol Road, Waterbury 91, Conn. 





wuy “mutTipLe-spune” means TIGHTER 
NO EXPANDING PRESSURE: THE KEY PULLS THE SCREW AROUND 







Only the “B-LINE” 
has the right 
socket screw for 
every application 
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WEAVER’S 
KNOTTER 


The Boyce Weaver's Knotter ties 
a perfect weaver’s knot, but even 
more important, it offers. two 
specific advantages over human 
hands. 


The Boyce Knotter is fast—so fast 
that an experienced operator can 
tie more than 5000 knots during a 
regular 8-hour shift. 


The Boyce Knotter is uniform, 
accurate—as it clips the ends of 
each knot clean and even. Loose, 
long ends that so often catch in 
heddles and reeds aré completely 
eliminated. 


MILL DEVICES COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
C. E. HERRICK, 44 FrRaNKtIn Street, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO, 1812 SoutH Main Street, DALLAS, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO, 47 Coisorne St... TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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VISIBILITY. Color Conditioning lessens eyestrain and 
fatigue by reducing glare. Provides the correct degree 
of “brightness” within the worker's field of vision. 
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on COLOR CONDITIONING mokes the Kirsten Plant a better place to work in... 


contributes to maintaining production at high, rigid standards of quality. Employees 
have recognized the advantages of working in a plant that is Color Conditioned. This has 
been proved by high morale and exceptional efficiency.” KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY, 


Seattie, Wash. 





SAFETY. Du Pont Safety Color Code helps prevent per- 
sonal injury by “pointing up” hazardous areas. Colors 
and symbols also indicate location of first-aid and fire 





protection equipment. 


Du Pont Color Conditioning 


Increases production and improves quality 





MORALE. A cheerful, pleasant environment gives workers 
a lift... pays off in better work. Color Conditioning in 
washrooms, cafeterias, etc., helps promote good em- 
ployee-management relations. 








FOR EVERY INTERIOR, Every part of your plant can 


gain through Color Conditioning .. . stairways, offices, 
corridors, assembly rooms, etc. This proved painting plan 
gives an agreeable, efficient atmosphere to every 
interior, 


UNDREDS of industrial plants 

are today confirming the value 
of Du Pont Color Conditioning in 
boosting employee productivity. 
This scientific painting plan con- 
tributes to workers’ efficiency, 
safety, comfort, and morale. By 
helping them see better, feel bet- 





FOR BETTER 


| 
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ter, and work better, it increases 
output per man-hour .. . helps re- 
duce maintenance costs. Learn how 
Color Conditioning can bring these 
same benefits to your plant ; 
send coupon below to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes 
Division, Wilmington 98, Del. 
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CHEMISTRY 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT 
OF SONOCO’S TEXTILE RESEARCH 


A smooth surface 3° 30’ 
cone—banded at 
the “critical” points 
with a flocked finish— 
giving a controlled, 
uniform surface that pre- 


vents ‘slippage’ without “drag.” 


Sonoco Propucts LCoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 


Just for the pleasure of giving, 


In the hope of helping his brother along, 


"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 








RANDOM THOUGHTS: 
Why Overseers Lose Jobs 


WHEN OLD-TIMER was first 
promoted to overseer he was very 
apprehensive about losing that job. 
He decided one way to guard 
against that loss would be to find 
why most overseers and superin- 
tendents lost their jobs, and then 
try to avoid those pitfalls. Every 
time he would hear of an overseer 
or superintendent losing his job, he 
would start inquiring to find the 
cause. 


Yes, we know the answer which 
has quickly formed in your mind: 
“Women and Liquor.’ You are 
partly right, but the fact is that 
over a period of years and after 
compiling much information, we 
decided that TEMPER was the 
cause of most overseers and su- 
perintendents losing their jobs. 


This included the “temper” of 
their employers, too. In an effort 
to profit by this information OLD- 
TIMER fixed the following axiom 
indelibly in his mind: Do Not Let 
Your Temper Cost You Friends or 
Money. 


And, boy, it sure has paid off. 

Many times that slogan has 
caused us to stop and meditate be- 
fore saying what we wanted to say. 
Now, brother, why don’t you prof- 
it by OLD-TIMER’S’ experience. 
These ten words may save you 
your job someday or save you 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for NOVEMBER, 


several thousand dollars. If you 
and your good wife will both keep 
those ten words in mind it will 
save many unnecessary quarrels. 

Cut the slogan out and paste it 
in your purse so you will see it 
often. 


RANDOM THOUGHTS: 


Production Incentives 


OLD-TIMER once took charge 
of a large mill on dobby work. 
The superintendent had _ been 
killed in an accident. The mill 
president had been well satisfied 
with the way the mill was being 
operated, though the average pro- 
duction on all dobby weaves was 
83%. (Don’t laugh—that wasn’t 
yesterday, and some of the dobby 
weaves were pretty tough.) 


Many mills in those days al- 
lowed their superintendents rather 
broad authority in setting rates 
for piece work. As the average 
production was 83%, we adopted 
a schedule of rates which gave an 
advance in price per cut to weav- 
ers whose production was 85%. A 
greater advance in price per cut 
was offered for 88%, 90%, etc. 
Production went up so fast that 
before we realized what was going 
on we were waiting on warps. 
Naturally cost per pound went 
down in proportion. 


This case was cited as only one 


1947 


instance representing the fact 
that if you pay more for extra 
production you will get more pro- 
duction. And don’t say the unions 
won't let you. OLD-TIMER cited. 
in an article published not so very 
long ago, many commercial union- 
ized firms which were using sueh 
a system. Just why some mills do 
not give the best pay to the op- 
eratives who do the best work, we 
are unable to explain. 


The child in school who does the 
work best, gets the best report 
card. The farmer who tends his 
crops best, gets the best (most) 
pay. The doctor who does the best 
job in curing people, gets the best 
pay—so it is with the lawyer—the 
merchant—the textile mill over- 
seer and  superintendent—then 
why in heck don’t we apply the 
same good sense to weavers, to 
spinners, to fly frame operators. 
and all others where some work- 
ers do better work than others. 


RANDOM THOUGHTS: 
Top Mex Are Not Born 


REMEMBER, FELLOWS: Top 
executives are not born that way. 
They are made, mostly self-made. 
Are you ready to start? You don’t 
have to be a college or even high 
school graduate. If you can read 
and have the determination you 
can improve yourself far beyond 
your present imagination. 
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Puts your sales on a cash basis _ 
Strengthens your cash position 
Relieves you of credit losses 





55 MADISON AVENUE -'NEW YORK * 
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SUPPLIERS NEWS 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING 





Universal Winding Company has 
the appointment of C. 
Harry, former engineering 
field supervisor with Rath & Strong, 
Inc., Boston, Mass., as vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing. 





Mr. MacFarlane 


Three promotions designed to aug- 
ment the expanding sales program 
of the Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York, have been announced: 
Alexander MacFarlane was named 
executive assistant to the general 
sales manager; Harold Francis, form- 
erly manager of the Chicago office, 
has been appointed assistant general 
sales manager of the eastern divi- 
sion; Warren Winter, former man- 
ager of the Indianapolis office, is now 
manager of the Chicago office. 


The following staff appointments 
have been made by the Harris Re- 
search Laboratories, Washington, D. 
C.: As research associates, Herman 
Bogaty, physical chemist, formerly 
with the textile and paper divisions 
of the National Bureau of ‘Standards, 
and Richard W. Mattson, 
engineer, formerly with the Engineer- 
ing and Research Corp., Riverdale, 
Md.; as laboratory technician, Ruth 
Kirkwood. 


Tuberculosis chest X-rays have 
been taken of 3,070 employees of 
Manhattan Rubber Division, Raybes- 


tos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, New 
Jersey. 
Walter E. Taylor, formerly as- 


sociated with the American Viscose 
Corp., has joined the department of 
textile chemicals of Sandoz Chemical 
Works, Inc. He is engaged in re- 
search and development work con- 
nected with new chemicals to be 
marketed to the textile industries. 


The following appointments to the 
faculty of the Bradford Durfee 
Technical Institute have been made: 





mechanical . 
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For a Highly Versatile Range of Effects in 
Body and Stiffness for Cotton, Acetate and Rayon 


Onyx Xyno Resin AA40 is a general purpose resin finish offering a wide range of effects 
in varying degrees of stiffness and body for cotton, rayon and acetate constructions. 
This resin dispersion is readily manipulated to give any desired finish from a full, mellow 
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If You Want a Smooth, 
Firm, Waxy Hand . 


Onyxsan HSB is another member of the 
versatile Onyxsan family that deserves your 
attention. Like all other Onyxsans, it is 
cation-active, providing a permanent finish 
on cotton, rayon, bemberg and acetate tex- 
tiles. 

Onyxsan HSB is easy to apply in the print 
washer, jig, quetsch, dye beck or starch 
mangle, exhausting info the fiber to produce 
its unique effects. An Onyxsan finish is due 
to changes produced within the yarn, not 
in any way comparable to the superficial 
action of surface lubricants. 

Although the finish is not as durable on 
aralac, silk, wool and mixed constructions 
containing these fibers, Onyxsan HSB is 
widely used on these textiles for its charac- 
teristic waxy finish. 





NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
For Further Details Write Onyx 


Cationic, Lasting Moth-Proofing with 
Imularv P or Imularv S deserves your in- 
vestigation. Fither material also imparts out- 





standing bacteriostatic and _ = tungistatic 
properties. Imularv P is used in water solu- 
tion; Imularv S in organic solvents. No. 68 


For Improved Wetting Aetion in Acid 

Solutions NSAE Paste has mcny valuable 

applications, including more adore acid 

carbonization of wool and improved leveling 

of acid colors in wool dyeing. No. 69 
2 


For Added Absorbency in Towelling and 
Similar Textiles, Phi-O-Sol WA offers inter- 

‘sting poss sibilities It provides unusually 
sliective wetting action and complete com- 
patibility with all types of dyeing, bleaching 
and finishing materials except cation-active 
agents. No. 70 

* 


Economical, Durable, Easily Applied 
Water Repellency on cotiton-rayon, cotton- 
acetate and many all-rayon, acetate and 
nylon constructions is assured by Repel-O-Tex 
D3 and D4 at a cost no greater than that of 
ordinary fugitive repellent finishes No. 71 
> 
A Dry, “Springy” Hand on All Types 
of Fabrics, particularly nettings in nylon, 
acetate or rayon, is provided by Onyx Resin 
S-69, a copolymer resin dispersion - fine 








particle size. o. 72 
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hand to a good stiff body on an unusual 
variety of fabric constructions. It does not 
impair luster, and dries to a clear, tough 
film. Goods are treated in the usual manner. 
with no need for curing or for high tempera- 
tures to set the resin. " Moreover, this finish 





shows satisfactory resistance to household 
laundering. 

Xyno Resin AA40 is a water dispersion of 
a thermoplastic synthetic resin. It contains 
no solvents and is completely stable at all 


dilutions. Compatible with alkalies, dilute 
acids and hard water. 
For complete data on this resin finish, 


write for Onyx Technical Bulletin 14-T. 


Non-Ionic Dispersion 
and Emulsification 


Neutronyx 330 is a non-ionic surface- 
active agent with exceptional dispersing 
properties combined with unusually high 
emulsifying action. It is an excellent deter- 
gent due to its wetting action plus solubiliz- 
ing and emulsifying effects on oils and 
greases. 

Neutronyx 330 has many outstanding ap- 
plications in textile finishing. It is unequalled 
as an auxiliary detergent in hard water con- 
ditions, due to its non-ionic character. It is 
particularly useful as a scouring assistant 
fur acetate and rayon. An excellent dispers- 
ing and solubilizing agent for acetate colors, 
Neutronyx 330 also does a highly satisfac- 
tory job in dispersing pigments in organic 
vehicles. 

Its non-ionic property makes Neutronyx 
330 an effective agent to insure more even 
exhaustion of anionic or cationic hosiery 
finishes. It has shown good results in im- 
proving wool chlorination in the shrink- 
proofing operation. 

Write for Technical Bulletin 1-T for com- 
plete data. 
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Here’s a head that 


WON’T TWIST OFF 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
























SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 


Made of a special alloy steel, the Unbrako "Won't 
Twist Off" Square Head Set Screw is really a 
“brute” for strength. It is practically impossible to 
twist the head off an "'Unbrako" .. . thus, reducing 
cost of maintenance materially . . . because, if and 
when an "Old Style"’ square head set screw twists 
off—Boy, oh, Boy!—what it costs these days of 
high production costs to get it out, especially if it's 
in an awkward place. 


Write now for the "“Unbrako" Catalog of 
Screw Products. 













Knurling of Socket 
Screws originated with 
“Unbrako” in 1934. 











Fig. 1507-8 
“Unbrako" and “Hallowell Products are sold en- e 
tirely through Industrial Distributors. 
“UNBRAKO" ; a 
“UNBRAKO" “FLEXLOC" “HALLOWELL" 
SOME TH NY | SOCKET SET SCREW | SELF-LOCKING NUTS KEY KIT 
WITH 


KNURLED CUP POINT KNURLED THREADS Pat’d and Pat’s Pend 





You can't tighten or loosen socket screws 


Pat’d and Pat’s Pena. Tie All-Metal, One-Piece 








ioe teak Go ~Filerloc”’ is a | Self-Locking without a hex socket wrench, so why not 
ur up Point ut that won't budge, except “s 

ot the ‘‘Unbrako”’ Socket Pat'd and Pat's Pend. when a wrench is used. Every get our No. 25 or No. 50 "Hallowell 

Screw makes it a The knurled threads of thread—takes its share of the ; : ‘ 

Self- Locker—the point this ‘“‘Unbrako’’ Socket load and being a ‘‘stop’’ nut Hollow Handle Key Kit which contains 

digs in and holds fast, Set Screw makes it a it will stay locked in any po- 

even when subjected to Self-Locker, too, for use sition on a threaded member most all hex bits. 

th@ most chattering vi- where the point does not —‘‘a real fastener’’, if ever 

br&tion. lend itself to knurling. there was one. Free samples. 














OVER 44 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN. PENNA. BOX EER - BRANCHES: BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS + ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Dr. D. Alexander Severinu as head 
of the department of art and textile 
design; Dr. James Watters as head 
of the department of science; John 
Ferguson as instructor in carding and 
spinning; Robert M. Gregg as in- 
structor in textiles; John Greenhalgh 
as instructor in art and textile de- 
sign; and Frederick Winter as in- 
structor in English. 





Mr. Booth 


Gordon M. Booth, previously em- 
ployed by the Beattie Mfg. Co., has 
become associated with the Diasta- 
for department, special products 
division, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., and will be the com- 
pany’s textile representative in the 
South. 


Organization of a new subsidiary 
company, named Honeywell A. G., in 
Switzerland has been announced by 
the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. 


John W. Stewart, until recently 
New England representative of the 
Aqua-Sec Corp. of New York, has 
joined the New York sales and de- 
velopment staff of the textile chem- 
icals department of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. 


Announcement has been made of 
the appointment of Marion O. Moul- 
ton, former representative covering 
the Mississippi territory for the At- 
lanta office, to the position of as- 
sistant manager of Union Special 
Machine Co.’s St. Louis office. To 
succeed Mr. Moulton is Jamie 
Boyette, formerly located in Greens- 
boro, N. C. Replacing Mr. Boyette 
will be W. D. Harrod, who has been 
serving as a junior representative for 
the St. Louis office, working out of 
Dallas, Tex. Luther D. Cassell, form- 
erly in the Baltimore office, has been 
transferred to Allentown, Pa. 


Hooker Electrochemical Co. has 
transferred John M. Glaze, formerly 
associated with the sales department 
of the home office in Niagara Falls, 
to the New York sales office. 
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HUMIDIFIERS RAISE QUALITY 
REDUCE SECONDS...INCREASE LOOM 
EFFICIENCY AND MILL OUTPUT!... 


This typical weaving room obtains the required uniform humidity from a de- 
pendable Walton System ... one of many installations throughout the textile 
industry, where they have been found to be a “must''! 

Walton equipment introduces humidity to air at rated capacity, as soon as 
the units are started ... and operate uniformly thereafter! This uniform 
humidity raises the quality of the product, boosts loom efficiency and mill out- 
put. There are so many advantages to Walton we invite you to write us today 
for full details on Walton Equipment and how it is serving the textile industry. 


WALTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


IRVINGTON 11, NEW JERSEY 


WALTON LABORATORIES, Inc. Irvington 131, N.J. 
Please mail me copy of “HUMIDITY” 


NAME 
COMPANY 
































Photo courtesy the Foxboro Co. 








AIR-POWERED 
FOR SMOOTHER 
PRODUCTION AND 
| LOWER COSTS:— 
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GET tHe LOAD orr YOUR MIND 


wir AIR POWER 








Slasher Roll Loading is now 
on the growing list of textile 
mill jobs that are done best 
and cheapest with Air Power. 


® 
i" ctintenealy automatic, 


compensating, cushioned, roll 
loading. 


YW Eliminates calculations, 


corrections, bouncing of rolls, 





overloading, supervision. 


Sir powered cylinders 


and air controls take full 
charge. 





e 
® HUMIDIFICATION ® PAINTING 
® GUIDERS ® HOISTING 
@ WASHER ROLLS @ CLEANING MACHINERY 
® LIQUID AGITATION ® CONSTRUCTION 
@ VISCOSE TRANSFER ® MAINTENANCE 
@ DRY CLEANER 
@ MERCERIZER 
© SANFORIZER 
® DYEING 


® YARN CONDITIONING 
® YARN DRYING 

© BOBBIN STRIPPING 

® KNOTTING 

® CONVEYING 

® CONTROLLING 

®@OlL ATOMIZING 





There’s an I-R Air Compressor in a size and type to suit the require- 
ments of any mill. Our engineers are always ready to discuss your 


problems with you. 








COMPRESSORS » AIR TOOLS 

ROCK DRILLS » TURBO BLOWERS 
CONDENSERS + CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
OIL & GAS ENGINES © 


l-Rand . 
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W. Arthur Smith, Jr., has resigned 
as New England district engineer of 
the Torrington Co. to conduct his own 
business as a mill suppliers’ repre- 
sentative in the New England area. 


Robert A. Peterson, formerly as- 
sociated with the Mineral Solvants 
Co., Chicago, Ill., has been named 
sales representative of the Nuodex 
Products Co., Elizabeth F, N. J., in 
the Chicago district. George H. Moyer 
has been newly appointed sales man- 
ager of the North Central region. 





Mr. Rasor 


Louis W. Rasor, formerly serving 
as mechanical goods representative in 
Toledo, Ohio, has succeeded Richard 
G. Abbott as district sales manager 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s 
mechanical goods division at Char- 
lotte, N. C. Mr. Abbott has become 
district manager at Los Angeles. 


Karl H. Nonweiler, former senior 
staff engineer in the New York head 
office, has been appointed lubricants 
department manager for the Atlanta, 
Ga., marketing division of Shell Oil 
Co., Inc. In this position he is respon- 
sible for the sales and distribution of 
Shell lubricating oils and greases 
throughout the Southeast. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. has 
recently appointed John E. Payne, 
former manager of industrial sales, 
as manager of all industry sales de- 
partments with a general over-all 
responsibility for sales of equipment 
to all industries. R. S. Kersh, who has 
been manager of the company’s 
Houston, Tex., office, was named 
manager of industrial sales, succeed- 
ing Mr. Payne. Both will be located 
at the East Pittsburgh, Pa., plant. 


Watson & Desmond, with offices in 
Charlotte, N. C., Greensboro, N. C., 
and Greenville, S. C., have an- 
nounced the formation of a New 
England company to be known as 
Makepeace, Desmond & Watson, Inc. 
For the present, the new corporation 
will have offices at Warwick Neck, 
R. I., and will represent several well 
known textile supply manufacturers. 


PU LULL LAR 
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“Mere's an easier way 


to secure a drawing frame ” 


Don’t let machinery problems put you out on a 
production limb. Contact Comer .. . it’s by far the 
simplest way to get needed textile machinery. 


From opening to finishing Comer has its 
finger on mills that want to sell just the machinery 
you need. OR if you have excess machinery; if you 
want to dispose of equipment to make way for new 
installations, Comer has prospects for its purchase. 

Bring Comer your machinery problems — write, 
telephone or cable today. 












“SALES AROUND 
THE WORLD” 
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Cable Address: 
COMACH 


308 Ivy Street, N. E. — Atlanta, Georgia, U.S.A. 











Takes €cess Time 


for Loading, Heating, 







Little things play 


Lacing, Dofting, Cleaning 
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... In low-cost 
. 
yarn production 
re Gives you More 
Aprons can push yarn production costs around just 


like tugs do a liner. They’re little—but the way they fit, | oi Time for the actual 


grip and wear is vital to production, quality and costs. 


dye runs which 
The precision fitting of KENTEX Aprons has earned 


them an enviable reputation in the textile field. Made build your protit 

AND it pays its way handsomely by 
cutting water and steam costs lower than 
ever. Everything YOU’VE ever wanted in 


a dye box has been incorporated in 


The New 


* BLICKMAN 
Gt Fully Enclosed 


[led Le ‘“ ee Steel 


A p 7 {) hi . ty PANY | Send for further information 
 *§. BLICKMAN, inc. 


: iN Y AV ° EHAWKEN 
E AST Te | Np G FE O R G I p AN + sites fecorn ne ie eect wad ai 


linings, cylinders, dry cans, rolls, hoods, tanks 
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of finest quality leather, by skilled craftsmen, they are 
michrometer gauged for thickness, width, length and cir- 


cumference. We guarantee a sure fi. 


Write for prices and free 


samples of KENTEX pre- KENTEX 


cision-built Aprons. PRECISION 


APRONS 
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Richard T. Spear, formerly associ- 
ated with the Pan-American World 
Airways System, has been appointed 
a regional sales manager for All-State 
Welding Alloys Co., Inc., White 
Plains, N. Y., in charge of low-tem- 
perature welding and brazing alloys 
and fluxes. His territory includes 
eastern Pennsylvania, south New Jer- 
sey, Virginia, West Virginia, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia. 


The “Automatic” Sprinkler Com- 
pany of America has announced the 
organization of a new affiliate, “Au- 
tomatic” Sprinklers do Brasil S/A, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. This company has 
been established for the purpose of 
promoting throughout South Ameri- 
ca, the advantages of safety and fire 
protection. The company’s authorized 
capital, which has been fully sub- 
scribed, is in the amount of Cr 
$2,000,000. President and representa- 
tive of the company in Brazil is Clyde 
M. Wood. 


James H. Binger, who since 1943 
has assisted in legal and contractual 
work in connection with the com- 
pany’s war work, has been elected 
assistant vice-president of the Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany. 


Emery Industries, Inc., has an- 
nounced the selection of R. T. Hull as 
eastern technical representative for 
their ‘“Plastolein” products depart- 
ment. This division produces plasti- 
cizers and special fatty acids for 
the plastic, resin and surface coat- 
ing industries. Mr. Hull was affiliat- 
ed with the Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research before joining the 
U. S. Air Corps. Now, after an ex- 
tended study of the manufacture and 
use of these “‘Plastolein” products, he 
is making his first contacts in the 
field to pass on the latest research 
developments among these chemicals. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. has 
appointed C. P. Walker, formerly in 
the Atlanta office, to head the textile 
industry activities for the general 
mills section, industrial sales depart- 
ment in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T. D. Lewis, Jr., formerly in charge 
of costs, production records, and of- 
fice organization for the Profile Mills, 
has joined the yarn department of 
Scheuer & Co. to be in charge of 
yarn sales. 


M. J. Rahiya has been appointed 
engineering sales and service repre- 
sentative for Liquid Conditioning 
Corporation in Louisville, Ky. 
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ALLEN Narrow Fabric Warper 


winds two beams 
e better quality warps 


at the same time 
e faster production 


e lower cost per pound 


This machine is mounted on a steel table, and winds at the same time two 
beams, up to 15” dia. head and 10” traverse. 
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Spindle Drive—Beams driven by positive fric- 
tion drive—Beams stopped by means of an 
electric brake. 
Sheet Wind or Traverse Motion Devices [in- 
dependent for each beam). 
Leese Reeds. 

Electric Stop Motion. 

Yarn Tension Device. 
Predetermined electrically controlled counters 
for each beam. Back Reeds or Eye Boards. 


34 H. P. Motor and Electric Control Panel 
for automatic operation. 


Variable Speeds for 


minute. 


different yardage per 


ALLEN 


COMPANY 


General offices—156 River Road, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Representatives in all Textile Localities and alli 
Principal Countries of the Werld 
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> «¢ Also Loom Beams 








COTTON SILK NYLON RAYON WOOL 





ENGINEERING 


Plans and designs for all types of 
projects related to the textile in- 
dustry. Appraisals, modernization 
studies, machinery layouts, air- 
conditioning, power and water fil- 
tration plants, and other phases 


of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


Inco RPO RA T E WD 
Architacia and Ongineers 


\TLANTA 


TWENTY-NINE YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 
IN INDUSTRIAL.AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 
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Engineered to operate perfectly on your 
own spindle. Complete control of every 
step in the manufacture from forest to fin- 
ished product makes these bobbins true to 
their name—PRECISION. 


Southern Representatives: 


THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HENRY H. HERSEY ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
Norwood Place 443 Stonewall St., S W 
Greenville, S. C. P. O. Box 1982 
Atlanta, Ga. 


BOBBINS * PRECISION BOBBINS * PRECISION 


ew Kneland 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE C0. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr 
NASHUA, New Hampshire 
Telephone: 2406 
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PERSONAL NOTES 








WILLIAM H. BURROUGHS, form- 
er Burlington Mills Corp. official, has 
been appointed controller of Reeves 
Brothers, Inc., cotton textile organi- 
zation. 


The principal organization changes 
as announced by Fieldcrest Miaills, 
Division of Marshall Field & Co., Inc., 
Spray, N. C., are as follows: HUGH 
T. BUNDY, former head of the cost 
department, was appointed assistant 
manager of the blanket, sheeting, and 
finishing mills, bleachery and central 
warehouse. He succeeds JOHN P. 
POWELL who has joined another 
textile concern. R. A. HARRIS, cost 
accountant for the rayon and woolen 
mills, was appointed head of the cost 
department succeeding Mr. Bundy. 
G. C. TRUSLOW has relinquished 
his administrative duties as superin- 
tendent of the finishing mill and 
bleachery to devote his entire time to 
working on certain mechanical de- 
velopments of his own. FRANK T. 
SUTTENFIELD, former _ assistant 
superintendent of the finishing mill 
and bleachery, succeeds Mr. Truslow. 


G. LAWSON IVIE, former assistant 
general sales manager, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of 
Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, N. C. Mr. 
Ivie replaces R. T. GRAHAM who is 
moving to Chicago to manage the 
Fieldcrest Mills Chicago offices for 
domestics, home furnishings, and 
Karastan rugs. 


JOHN. .W. SOLOMON, former own- 
er and manager of Marjon Fashions, 
which he sold to Halamar Garment 
Co. recently, has accepted the posi- 
tion of sales manager of the textile 
division of U. S. Rubber Co. He will 
be headquartered in New York City. 


EARLE A. CLEMENTS, former 
superintendent of the Globe Knitting 
Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
Tricot, Inc., Cadillac, Mich., has been 
made superintendent of the Glenshire 
Mills, Inc., Penargyle, Pa., manufac- 
turers of tricot fabrics. 


EVERETT SYMES has resigned as 
superintendent of the Atlanta Woolen 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., to accept the 
position of assistant resident manager 
of the Webster Mills of the American 
Woolen Co., Webster, Mass. 


E. W. DUNHAM, former assistant 
secretary, has been elected secretary 


ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 


of Erwin Cotton Mills. 
the late E. G. McIVER. 


He succeeds 


The appointment of DANIEL F. 
SHEEHY, former vice-president in 
charge of sales of Vanity Fair Mills, 
Inc., as divisional head in charge of 
tricot fabric merchandising, has been 
announced. He replaces W. T. DODGE 
who is now in charge of finished 
goods operations in the women’s wear 
field. 





Mr. Hill 


W. BASIL HILL, formerly associ- 
ated with Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga., has joined Pomona Mfg. Co. 
Greensboro, N. C., as resident vice- 
president and general manager. 


JOHN P. MITZEL, former manager 
of the two Charlotte plants, has been 
named purchasing agent for Chad- 
bourn Hosiery Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 


A. TINCE GLENN replaces Mr. 
Mitzel as manager. 
DAVID MERIWETHER, former 


treasurer and general manager of the 
Tennessee Textile Co., Chattanooga, 
has been elected vice-president and 
general manager of Rockland Bleach 
& Dye Works, Baltimore, Md. 


HASKEL M. BURTON, formerly 
with Mathews Mills, Greenwood, S. 
C., is now connected with Blue Ridge 
Yarn Mill, Inc., Pendleton, S. C., as 
night overseer of carding, spinning, 
and finishing. 


JOHN TER BRAAK, formerly em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent of 
Canada Cottons Limited, Cornwall, 
Ont., has now assumed the duties of 
superintendent of the cotton division 
of Monarch Knitting Mills, Joseph 
Simpson Division, Toronto, Ont. 


FRED L. STILL, former general 
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Just let us know what you want— 
we'll see that you get it af just 
the right price. 


Whatever your requirements in 
comber noils, card strips, spinners 
and rovings (machined and un- 
machined}, colored card strips, 
soiled card and cotton linters, we 
can meet your exact requirements. 


We are able to offer you cotton, 
cotton and rayon blends; cotton, 
rayon and aralac blends and as- 
sorted rayon sweeps. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. 
and Affiliates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and 
Processing Cotton and Synthetic Fibers 


GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Plants and Sales Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio @ 

Franklin, Ohio @ Atlanta, Ga. @ Charles- 

ton, N. C. @ Covington, Tenn. @ Greens- 

boro, N. ©. @ Memphis, Tenn. @ New 

York, N. Y. @ Chicago, Ill. @ Detroit, 
Mich. 
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‘BONDARON’’ Leathers—wouldn’t you do it? 


ORIGINAL 2%@2 GENUINE 


“Wa Létather with tht Mair on™ 






REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
TEXTILE 


LEA THRERS 
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Cut Your Loom Leather 
Costs In Half! 


raken individually, Textile Leathers are comparatively inex- 


pensive items. However, when the costs of all the leathers used 
during the past several years are added up, and losses of time 
due to stoppages for replacements, cost of broken picker sticks 
caused by poor lugs, etc., are figured in, the total is large. 


If you could cut this total IN HALF—simply by switching to 


They are only slightly higher priced than ordinary leathers, 
yet they consistently wear from 3 to 5 times longer. Send us a 


al order today and prove them on your own looms. 


THERE'S REAL ECONOMY IN STANDARDIZING 























ON BOND TEXTILE LEATHERS! 
oducts— 
Bondex Leather Pr 
B ndural and bo oak Tan SlsPe 
Bondaron, ¥° rat Belting. = Lace. earner iad 
straps yin r ay pees straighter 
CnermstraRs ng —TWECNser, Aprop® — ulletin’. peep SKE 
Harness os Worsted ADFO Persian SbCP Bonds 
picke® “straps punters. sners English Ro ¢ skins 
pindle Strar5 picket ~ others English Cal 
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Write for Booklet 202 
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CHARLES 


Ci MRAN Y 


617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA. PA 


Manutactureérs of I vtile a dilag 
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DARNELL 
CASTERS 


Built-in quality assures a 
long life of ef ficient ser- 
vice—it pays to Demand 


Darnell Dependability’. 




























rN DARNELL CORP. LTD. 










SAVING LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA | 


AT EVERY 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13. NY 


TURN 36 N CLINTON, CHICAGO 6. ILL 
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| GUARANTEED LEAK-PROOF “DIAMOND” 





REVOLVING JOINTS 


permanently end 
leaking and stuff- 


Steam-Heated and Water-Cooled Rolls | 
No tight packing to act as brake on roll. 


Patented construction. Many in use 10 years or more. Specially compounded | 


and BALL JOINTS. Bulletin and price list upon request. 
406 Market St. * DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. ® St. Louis 2, Mo. 











It answers the $64 Question 


"Is it up to specifications?'' — your *Scott Tester gives you a 
definite answer, expressed in a ‘‘picturized'’ graph which is literally 
read. Our many models test for tensile, hysteresis, adhesion, com- 
pression-cutting, twist, flexing, state-of-cure, etc. 


* Registered Trademark 





SCOTT TESTERS, INC. desea Aa 


Providence, 


Standard of the World 











ing box trouble | 
on all kinds of | 


molded gasket lasts up to 15 months in severest service — easy, quick and | | 
inexpensive to replace. We also manufacture leak-proof SWING JOINTS |7 
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manager of the Smitherman Cotton 
Mills, Troy, N. C., has been elected 
secretary and _ treasurer. W. LL. 
GRIMSLEY has been made assistant 
secretary and treasurer of the con- 
cern. 


J. G. SHEDD, former superintend- 
ent of the No. 3 and 4 mills in the 
fine goods division of Dan River 
Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., has ac- 
cepted the position as manager “| 
Monarch and Ottaray plants of Mon- 
arch Mills, Union, S. C. 


THOMAS BURNS has 
pointed overseer of spinning at 
Pierce Bros. Ltd., New Bedford. 
Mass., succeeding GEORGE SAR- 


GEANT, resigned. 


been ap- 


ROBERT H. WELLWOOD ha: 
been made superintendent of the 
yarn mill and WILLIAM J. MORRIS- 
SEY superintendent of the finishing 
plant of Griswold Mills, Voluntown, 
Conn. 


PETER A. BEDDOW, former plant 
manager of the Lowell, Mass., plant of 
Textron, Inc., which is now winding 
up operations, is now general man- 
ager of the Manchester, N. H., plant 
of that company. 


HENRY V. TAPPER is now per- 


WHAT THE 





sonnel manager of Ashland Corp., 
Jewett City, Conn., succeeding 
BRADLEY DEARINGTON, who has 
been promoted. 


Obituaries 


GEORGE G. GUENTHER, founder 
of the George G. Guenther Hosiery 
Co. and Reading Maid Hosiery Mills, 
of which he was treasurer; died at 
his home in Reading, Pa.. September 
21 at the age of 82. 


MAURICE G. TOWNEND, 47, 
manager, director, and vice-president 
of the Charlotte office of Parks- 
Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., died 
suddenly September 24. 


FRANCIS S. MOORE, 77, overseer 
of spinning at the Crescent Woolen 
Mills, Two Rivers, Wis., passed away 
September 2 in Two Rivers. 


HERMAN GARDNER, president of 
Phoenix Hosiery Co., died recently 
after a brief illness in Milwaukee, 
Wis., while on his way to New York. 


J. LEWIS GODFREY, secretary- 
treasurer of the Bloomsburg Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., passed away recently at 
the age of 61. 


TEXTILE MILLS 


ARE DOING 


Textron, Incorporated, New York, 
N. Y., plans to spend $4,000,000 on 
plant improvements. Most of the new 
equipment is being installed in the 
company’s New England mills. 


The firm of Concordia - Gallia 
Corp., engaged in throwing synthetic 
yarn, converting rayon fabrics, and 
weaving narrow fabrics, is in the 
process of liquidating its business. 
The assets of the velvet, millinery 
fabrics, narrow fabrics, and throwing 
divisions of this company have been 
purchased by the Martin Fabrics 
Corp., a subsidiary of the J. B. Mar- 
tin Co., Norwich, Conn. The execu- 
tive and selling offices of the pur- 


chaser will remain at the former 
headquarters of Concordia-Gallia 
Corp. 


It has been announced that Duplex 
Fabrics Corp. has commenced liquida- 
tion of its affairs, and in connection 
therewith, Burlington Mills Corp., 
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New York, has acquired certain as- 
sets of Duplex and has engaged its 
key personnel. 


Sherman (Tex.) Mfg. Co., ducking, 
drilling, and sheeting for industrial 
use, has an expansion program 
underway which will increase mill 
floor space 50%, up employment from 
235 to a probable 300, and introduce 
modern textile machinery. The com- 
pany has gone underground for add- 
ed space, and the basement will pro- 
vide a weaving room. 


National Dyeing & Finishing Corp. 
has purchased land on the Hayden 
Industrial Tract in Culver City, 
Calif., to be the site of a new plant. 
The structure will house a two-story 
office section in the front and a one- 
story and warehouse at the rear. The 
original one-story building was 
destroyed by fire last July. Approxi- 
mately 75% of the machinery for the 
plant will be purchased new, while 
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Anderson Shields are depend- 
able protection against chip- 
ping, splitting, and breaking 
of spools, bobbins, and paper 
caps. Even the most minute 
details are carefully worked 
out to make Anderson the 
highest in precision, the 
smoothest in finish, the best 
in performance. The Anderson 
Emblem is your assurance of 
the finest shields 


you can 


buy. 


Insist on Anderson when 


you order metal shields. 


TEXTILE 
SHIELD CO., INC. 


J. N. ANDERSON, Treasurer 
LAWRENCE, MASS., U. S. A. 












3 4, PENETRATES 
& THOROUGHLY | 


Distributed by 


TEXTILE SALES DIVISION 
1200 Woodside Blidg., Greenville, South Carolina 


CHARLES C. SWITZER 


Division Manager 







\ h * DEPENDABLE 


i) + CARRIES WEIGHT ) 
INTO THE FABRIC 


F. M. WALLACE L. J. CASTILE ie ALWAYS UNIFORM 
Birmingham 9, Alabama Charlotte 3, North Carolina | 7. ee 








THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY _Columbus 15, Ohio’ 








BEFORE DECIDING— 


on any plan of Group, Hospital, Surgical or Death Benefits for 
your employees, BE SURE that you have examined the Protec 
tive Plan. This Plan has many advantages for employees and their 
families and for the EMPLOYER. We will gladly furnish you 
names of many leading companies for whom we have worked out ° 
a plan to fit their particular needs. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM J. RUSHTON 
President 


BIRMINGHAM 
- ALABAMA 
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CLEAN FLOORS 





in 1 the Time 
with 2 the Labor 





The AWLOR 20-D 


is 2 Machines in 1 
® Scrubs Floors Evenly 
® Removes Dirty Water 





One operator works the easy controls. Clean 
water is fed from one tank upon the soaped 
floor which is then scrubbed with a 19” 
diameter revolving brush. Behind it a rubber 
squeegee mops up the dirty water which is 
vacuum pumped into a second tank. 

The Lawlor 20-D is just the machine for 
large floor areas. Only 22” wide, it can be 
used in congested places, around machines, 
counters and desks. Available for either AC 
or DC current. 

Write for new catalog giving description 
of the Lawlor 20-D and complete line. 


MOP WRINGERS 


All steel with perforated rolls. 
Easy foot-lever operation. Made 
for one or two pails. 


MOPPING TANKS 


Heavy galvanized steel with 
welded seams. Two compart- 
ments, each with shut-off. Foot 
pressure wringers. 30 or 60- 
gallon capacity. 


SCRUBBERS and 
POLISHERS 


12 different styles, a right 
size for every need. Your 
choice of Tampico, Palmet- 
to or Steel Wire 
brushes. 









Sold and Serviced by local Janitor Supply Houses 


S. C. LAWLOR CO. 


Mokers of Quality Equipment for 50 Yeors 
121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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the remainder was salvaged from the 
fire. 


Harry Ball & Son is a recently or- 
ganized cotton and rayon lining con- 
verting concern catering to the men’s 
and boys’ wear trade. The principals 
in the company are Harry Ball and 
his son, Marvin Ball. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlan- 
ta, Ga., sheetings, ducks, prints, etc., 
have plans to build three one-story 
warehouse buildings, instead of the 
previously proposed single structure. 


Continental Mills, Lewiston, Me., 
broadcloths, pongees, etc., have an- 
nounced that they will carry out 
further expansion in the mills in the 
near future, with installation of addi- 
tional machinery and facilities to 
cost about $450,000. The company has 
expended approximately $490,000 in 
similar work during the past year. 


Smith-Cobb, Inc., Queens Village, 
L. I., N. Y., has been organized with 
a capital of 198 shares of stock, no 
par value, to operate a local textile 
print and dye works. 


Verney Corp., Warwick, R. I., 
rayon products, etc., has let general 
contract for a one-story addition to 
the dye works at East Greenwich, 
R. I., which is reported to cost over 
$75,000, with equipment. 


Cherokee Textile Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn., fancy shirtings, handkerchief 
cloth, etc., have approved plans for 
a one-story addition for expansion in 
the spinning department. The cost is 
estimated to be about $50,000, ex- 
clusive of equipment. 


The Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, 
Mass., corduroys, velveteens, etc., 
has been carrying out an expansion 
program at the mill and increased 
capacity is proposed. Additional 
workers are being employed. 


Lippitt Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, 
R. I., have plans for a one-story 
building for mill service. No estimated 
cost has been announced. 


New Braunfels (Tex.) Textile 
Mills, Inc., gingham, dress goods, 
shirtings, etc., has asked bids for the 
erection of a one-story addition, to be 
equipped as a dye house. No estimate 
of the cost has been stated. 


Franklin Finishing Co., Inc., is a 
new organization in the _ former 
building of the Crew Piece Dye 
Works, Paterson, New Jersey. Peter 
Fiory, president and general man- 
ager, is the former owner of Oxford 
Finishing Co., Oxford, New Jersey. 
Elizabeth Fiory is secretary and 
treasurer. 
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SPECIALISTS 


Give You More for Your 


MONEY 


To assure correct needle 
projection, comber renee- 
dling must be done in exact 
accordance with each man- 
ufacturer's specifications. 


This requires specialized 
knowledge, precision equip- 
ment, and skilled workman- 
ship. In all of these 
Jenkins excells. 


You also will find that 
Jenkins makes a special ef- 
fort to give you prompt 
service always. 


Your Inquiries Are Invited. 
Satisfaction |s Guaranteed. 


JENKINS 


RENEEDLING CO. 


Incorporated 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the "cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by TEXTILE INDUSTRIES advertisers to 
aid in mill operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no 
obligation involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interest- 
ed. Then fill in the numbers of those desired on the detachable postage paid card on the following page and mail 
it to TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, pamphlet containing specifications and describing All including Transmission, Vari-speed motor pulley and 
Purpose Floor Machines.—THE SELIG COMPANY. Motordrive. Includes examples, illustrations, diagrams, 
MANAGEMENT... Atlanta, Ga. eneineering tables. Catalog G-450A.—REEVES PUL- 
a Sante 165. SELF-LOCKING NUTS — Illustrated folder EY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 
By A ee ae — ye lists complete dimensions of standard hex nuts avail 263. NEEDLE ROLLER BEARINGS—Catalog En- 
formation.—TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY. New able in sizes from No. 4 machine screw to 1%” gineering and Application Data Edition 32 contains 
York, N. Y. — ' —— oo = S.A.E. and U.S.S. and describes the outstanding fea- full data on selection of proper Needle Roller wey orp 
. tures of ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts.—ELASTIC STOP and outlines uses of y- in various commodities 
teed teekdee ane ne cr tee ee ee NUT CORP. OF AMERICA, Union, New Jersey. including textile uses, installations, lubrica- 
e services ) ) » s ens 
consultants in assisting ‘mill management. —WERNER 166. OAKITE PLANT MAINTENANCE DIGEST ee “—. SOBBING TON. “COMP ant, Torrington, 
TEXTILE CONSULTANTS, INC., New York 17. —A 16-page manual describing materials and meth- onn. 
oY oe ea NE, Sh RUTTINE, mater nce ITE 4,264, NEW DEPARTURE SHOP MANUAL tIlus. 
7. RAYON TELLS ITS STORY TO THE PUBLIC Pnrrr —— ' 7 _— , trat catalog showing ball bearing mounting an 
—Folder containing reprints of advertisements ex- PRODUCTS, INC., New York 6, N. Y. maintenance practice. Covers storage, cleaning, lubri- 
plaining some of the many roles in which rayon is 7. Ott PONT COLOR CONDITIONING FOR cation, types of bearings.—NEW DEPARTURD DIV.. 
serving the American public. —A MERIC AN VISCOSE INDUSTRY—Booklet, color used to reduce mainte GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Bristol, Conn. 
CORPORATION, New York he &® 4 nance costs, increase production, en faticue. im 265. INTERCHANGEABLE BALL BEARINGS 
8. WHAT DOES A FACTOR DO—Tillustratea rove employee morale —B. 1 DU PONT af FOR REPLACEMENT—Charts showing numbers used 
booklet with case histories—-MEINHARD GREEFF NEMOURS & CO. (inc.), FINISHES DIVISION, by manufacturers to identify bearing characteristics, 
& CO., INC., New York 10, N.Y. : bape oe nn ean sie also information on_ specifications.—NEW DEPAR- 
__ hic *8. OD D E HOLLOW TURE DIV., GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Bristol, 
veins Geateiee cane al ciktex, aeteincen —_ WARE—Catalog HW-11 describing and illustrating Conn. 
tors, equivalent yarn sizes and other information boxes, trucks, cans, barrels, baskets, and trays made 268. THE LUBRIPLATE SERVICE HANDBOOK— 
helpful in textile mills. Also describes specialized of Diamond Fibre for use in “te mills.—CONTT- Attractive 28-page illustrated book containing valu 
testing ree Available free to mill men on re- NENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE CO ewark 11, Del. able information concerning the important subject of 
quest.—UNITED STATES TESTING CO., Hoboken, 170. WHY IT PAYS TO ANCHOR YOUR MA- lubrication and setting forth complete recommenda 
New Jersey. CHINE were ig ow peer gee booklet dis- tions of LUBRIPLATE lubricants for application to 
eus ing control of vibration and noise and how all types of ype , ioe a RE 
PLANT AND PLANT UNISORB reduces  —.pceeee costs.—THE FEL- FINING CO., Newa 5, 
MAINTENANCE... TERS CO., Boston, Mass 269. LUBRIC ATION AND. MAINTENANCE OF 
Pa Ie * 171. SULLIVAN TS. WG9— Illustrated bulletin de- BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS—Illustrated waite 
102. TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of il rib} e Sullivar ne a vy dutv air eo tin describing efficiencies and economies of NON 
: :' scribing the Wivan lin f lut ir m- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated steel pressors.—SUTLLIVAN a A, Jor MFG. CO.. FLUID OTT for all types ball and roller bearings.- 
— _ ee and erected by manufacturers as Pittsburgh. Pa. NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CoO., 
Ww as s ‘ Ines " ITs . © ‘ - 7 ’ “4 7 
See ee, ee Se ee Dee 172. VENTILATING FANS—Bulletin 3339 vives New York, N. Y. 


yr vessels, cylinders, along with helpful tech- 
nical data. Also a list of what a few of the cotton : ~ ’ 
mills. ¢te.. said—R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING FORGE CO., Buffalo, N. 


facts on Buffalo Ventilating Fans. — BUFFALO 270. MANHATTAN FLEXLASTICS — Illustrated 
booklet describing how flexlastics are used in the 
Manhattan and Condor Lay of belting and mechani 







































































COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 173. HUMIDITY—This booklet includes data on era T 
107. FINWELL SCRUBBERS — Mlustrated leaflets Walton Humidifiers and discuses problems of han- <a. CC 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- Ging oe 7. ° onan ions A 
or se > naiinas Tere ——— mills.—WALTON LABORATORIES, INC., Irvington 271. C* RDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING LU- 
aaa a a | machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM, i1. N. J. . BRICATION—Informative bulletins describing advan- 
108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— (75. MOISTURE—Illustrated Folder, “The Yarn for the lubrication of carding. spinning and weaving 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction Conditioning System for the Textile Industry of To- machinerv.—NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY LU 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE = "™orrow. —KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. BRICANT CO., New York, N. Y. 
sreenwoor 
. 272. HOUGHTON LUBRICATION CHART — At 
=. 2 ghee ey mg the ge ae we leone, of POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, tractive chart listing lubrication recommendations for 
ples 0 vomatic self-cleanin " 2 ‘ ; inec - 
midifiers, and automatic regulation Fo P ARKS. BELTING, LUBRICATION eee i r HOUGHTON AND a el agg = ns 
CRAMER CO., Fitchburg. Mass., and Charlotte, N. C : : Alb ccnp ns -eglinaeean 
. ' 0. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 274. MOCCASIN OIL DISTRIBUTING CARD 


129. BAHNSON CENTRIFUGAL HUMIDIFIER— 2 CYLINDER BEARINGS—TI! . No. 29-47 
ae ont ATA —4 ge catal i tical ustrated folder No. 2-47 
Bulletin 327 describes this completely self-contained ae ta ym rrr Pnelpful =e es pr Roms _— describing @ successful method for lubrieating trouble- 


industrial humidifier which requires only water feed ¢ aie : . : 1 evlinder bearings. Di how sted 

a ! he prover belting. hose or nackinge to suit the re- some cara cylinder ear nes. lagram snows suggestec 

and drain and electrical connection to install.—THE — quirements of the m'" —GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- Piping layout—-MOCCASIN BUSHING COMPANY 

poo ggg Egy 0 beatae mens at aver ayy dnl BER COC., Akron, Ohio. Chattanooga, . Tenn. 

Ph TR A ie O —_ Ome te ie tn o11. JOHNSON BRONZE CATALOGUE NO. 4f0— oa GEM OILERS—tIe eee showing construction 

lation and describing its waterproof, firenroof and Shows over 850 sizes of cast bronze bushings, 350 emo On Mra. “CO... " ~ i i — 
permanent insulating pronerties. — PITTSBURGH sizes of U NIVERSAT. Bronze Bars and over 250 Blec- onlers.—— C Pittsburgh, Pa. 

' : . tric Motor Bearings. — JOHNSON BRONZE COM- 276. SPEED CONTROL—Bulletin 20B6051G de 


CORNING CORP., Pittst h 22, Pa. > 
135 SAFETY Page age Bn Se al atin PANY, New Castle, Penna. scribes Texrope variable speed drives. — ALLIS 
colors can be used to reduce hazards. cut SD pee 212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — Showing CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


lents.—E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & C¢ Pe the increased efficiency and economy to be secured 
Finishes Division, C44, Wilmington. Dela —_ through the use of Gates cone belts, evener helts, INSTRUMENTS, 


rd bands and loom binder cushions.—THE GATES 
138. MAGNESIUM IN THE TEXTILE INDUS- kiuRRER COMPANY. Denver, Colo. , STEAM SPECIALTIES... 
TRY—Illustrated booklet on properties of magnesium 


for spinning, twisting, winding, knitting machines, 216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
looms, beams. spools, bobbins —ALUMINUM CO. OF booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Sne- Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa a, orgy § og MY one ee _— requires no packing, no |ubrication and no adjust- 
. ; as Check Straps, Solid ound tA , ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
let of industrial brushes featuring tertile usage on -Bélting.—CHAS. BOND CO.. Philadelphia, Pa. tion,” types, sizes, dimensions and _ prices. — THE 
shears, printing machines—also fleck, raising and 218. BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN.- JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 
cylinder brushes.—M. W. JENKINS SONS, INC., ERY—Catalog 9 gives advantages of ball bearings, 307. THERMOMETER AND PRESSURE GAUGES 
Cedar Grove, N. J. describes types, illuctrates each type of textile ma- —Catalog 6705-R and 6706 give data on both circu 
152. AIR CONDITIONING FOR THE TEXTILE chinery.—THE FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, lar and rectangular case pressure type thermometers 
INDUSTRY—40-pare illustrated book covering air Connecticut. for indicating, recording and controlling processing 
conditioning from humidity contro] to complete re- 225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of operations in textile industry.—-BROWN INSTRU- 
frigerated conditioning with installations, charts, standard = of Sento ond industrial Te. MENT COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pennsyivania. 
covering ABC’s of cooling textile mills.—CARRIER graphited oil-less hearings. bronze bars, bhabhit 311. PIPING POINTERS—Industrial maintenance 
CORP.., Syracuse, N, é metals.—THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE hook covering installatio and handling of piping 
155. GLASS BLOCKS—*°8-p. booklet with illus- CO., Toledo, Ohio. valves, fittings. Well illustrated, practical tips.- 
trations. engineering data. patterns PC glass blocks 231. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over CRANE CO., Chicago, Ill. 
—PITTSBURGH CORNING CORP., Pittsburgh 22, 50 pages of pertinent engineering information includ- 314. MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROL — Bulletin 
Pennsylvania. ing data on selecting a V-belt drive design of spe- F-1705-1 giving details of features and benefits of 
156. ALL-OUT DRY CHEMICAL EXTINGUISHER cial V-belt drives. numerous standard tables. charts moisture equipment control for slashers and textile 
—Deseribes this new chemical extinguisher which #24 belt and_ sheaves list prices. -MANHATTAN application. — BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford. 
contains a special powder injected by gas pressure RUBBER MANUFACTI RING DIV. of Raybestos- ul. 
which is an effective means of controlling surface Manhattan, Inc., Passaic. N. J. 315. CONTROL INSTRUMENTS FOR TEXTILE 
fires in textile fibers.—ALL-OUT MANUFACTURING 235. JOHNSON LEDALOYL BEARING BRONZE PROCESSES—32-page illustrated booklet describing 
CORP., New York 16, N. Y. —TIllustrated booklet telling the complete story of controls for such processes as slashing, dyeing, 
159. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT SYSTEM — Bulletin Johnson Ledaloy! Bronze, the newest eta i = in pleaching. kier boiling, drying, air-conditioning, etc 
330 describes this unit system of air conditioning sett- lubricated arene OE OLMPANY Men Conti —BROWN INSTRUMENT CO., Philadelphia, Penna 


for humidifying, cooling, heating, ventilating, filter- 316. HYDRAULIC POWER UN!ITS—Literature de 


ing, and dehumidifying in any desired combination. Pennsylvania. ‘ | 
—THH BAHNSON CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 236. LEATHER BELTING CALCULATOR—Handy py geht ye yam. 5 ig 
160. INSTALLING MACHINERY WITHOUT LAG and attractive calculetor for determining belt, speeds, calenders, presses, hydraulic controls, etc.—B. F 


SCREWS OR BOLTS — Booklet describing use of horsepower per inch of belt widths, etc., will be sent PERKINS & SON, INC., Holyoke, Mass. 


UNISORB pads for anchoring all types of machinery. free on request. —J. E. RHOADS & SONS, Phila- 317. POWELL VALVES FOR CORROSION RE- 
—THE FELTERS COMPANY. Boston, Mass. - ee SISTANCE—:0-Page booklet which briefly describes 

i61. ALL-OUT’S EXTINGUISHING ACTION—De- 237. FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS FOR THE TEX- nq iilustrates the very complete line of Powell 
scribes fire extinguishing action that is such that TILE INDUSTRY—Outlining the application and Valves available in a large variety of metals and 
operators can approach fire without hindrance by ex advantages of ball bearings on textile machinery.—  jjoys to handle all corrosive fluids—to help solve 
treme radiant heat. The extinguishing material re FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. flow control porblems where corrosion may be en 
mains on heated surfaces preventing reflash.—ALL- 244. TEXACO SPINDURA OILS—Folder on lu- countered.—THB WILLIAM POWELL CO., Cincin 
OUT MANUFACTURING CORP.. New York 16, N. Y. brication for all types of spindles, based on actual nati 22, Ohio. 

162. MODERN METHODS OF TEXTILE FLOOR tests.—-TEXAS CO., New York City. 319. KMC TEXTILE PSYCHROMETER — Leaflet 
MAINTENWANCE—TIllustrated treatise on the history 246. CUTTING OPERATING COSTS—Nationwide No. 588 describing a spot check instrument for de 
of floor cleaning in textile plants and a detailed de- Illustrated Survey showing how American textile termining quickly the moisture contents in textiles 
scription of new methods for reducing floor cleaning mills cut operating costs with Multiple V-Belt ee relative humidity.—KBARNY MFG. CO., Kearny, 
costs, as well as preserving textile mill floors.—G. H. Drives.—GATES RUBBER CO., Denver, Colorado. . J.—Greenville, 8S. C. 

i TENNANT COMPANY, Minneapolis 11, Minn. 258. VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL UNITS— 320. OAKITE POWER PLANT DIGEST—A 20- 


163. LAWLOR FLOOR MACHINES — Illustrated Complete information on Reeves Variable Speed. page manual describing materials and methods for 
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nandling 71 cleaning, degreasing, descaling, derust- 
ing, paintstripping and related operations eucoun- 
tered in power pignte. —OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 

New York 6, N. 

321. RED HAY’ BURNERS—Bulletin describing 
use of Red-Ray Burners in preheating and partial 
drying o.. 5 oe Sopa ay of frame.—-RED RAY 

322. DIAMOND SWING JOINTS—4-page illus- 
trated folder describing the Diamvund line of ball, 
swing and revolving joints for use on any system 
handling air, gas, steam, oil, or any fluid where re- 
flexible connection is needed. — DIAMOND AL 
PRODUCTS CvU., St. Louis, Mo. 


a SPINNING, WINDING, 
ET see 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL, BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Lulietin descriving autumatically closing, 
positively locking dvor on teeders to prevent over- 
a we. —~ ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, 


Greenwood 

4u2. KU TOMATIC CLEANING AND ©YERHEAD 
HANDLING FOR TEXTILE MILLS—24-pase bulle- 
tin describing the American Monorail Automatic 
Cleaner for preventing accumulation of lint on spin- 
oiling, twisting, winding and warping machines. Also 
for cleaning monitors and card room wer —THE 
AMERICAN MUNORAIL CO., Cleveland, Ulio 

405. YARN CONDITIONING AND WIST- SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new cuiuditivning agent 
for textile yarns.—BURKART- omnes CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Clhlattanvoga, Ten 

409. ROTO CONER ww builetin describing Universal 
rotary traverse winder, known as the Koto Conner, 
producing open wound cones for knitting and warp- 
ing; parallel tubes for package dyeing, twisting, and 
sale yarn.—UNIVERSAL WINDING CU., Providence, 
Rhode Isiand. 

4iv. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page bovklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound incilud- 
ing the ggrantages ae development of fiber condi- 
tiuning.—-THk TEXAS CU., New York City. 

413. SONOCO PRooUCcTS—a 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
of the mauy Sonoco products, including bobbins, 
cones, tubes, cork cots, roving cans, one rolls, 
etc. —SONUCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville 

416. THE BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING” TRAV- 
ELER—An interesting history relative to the ring 
traveler, which is in reality the basis of the spinning 
frame, John Thorpe's invention of the ring traveler, 
the development of the spindle, and the invention of 
Rabeth’s Bolster type spindle are quence. —NATIONAL 
RING TRAVELER CU., Pawtucket, I, 

419. TEXTILE APRONS. Iilusteated folder show- 
ing the steps in manufacture of genuine leather 
aprons for all types of iong draft spinning and card 
room machinery.—TEXTILE APRUN COMVPANY, 
Bast Point, Ga. 

421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 
tion. Only one eee head = mA to 100 spin 
dlies.—ABBOTT MACHINE CO N. H. 

422. MODERN TEATILE ROLL COVERINGS—L- 
lustrated bovklet on roll covering problems with chart 
on correct usages. A data on Acotex long draft 
aprons.—ARMSTRONG COKK CO., Industrial Divi- 
sion, TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC., Lancaster, Pa. 

423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— 
Folder ou cylinders, card screens, licker-in screen 
repair work. — JEN — METAL SHOPS, INC. 
— North Caroliz 

PNEUMATIC ROLL PICKER—Attractive bul- 
-.. ag hh A a of the ‘‘Amoskeag’’ roll picker that 
removes and lint from the top rolls and other 
drafting elements in spinning and a frames.— 
> PRODUCTS, Detroit 26, Mich 

HAVE you CHECKED YOUR DRAWING 
SLIVER’ SESE by ovules on drawing and draw 
ing rolls.—MEDLE MANUFACTURING CO., Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 

431. HYGROLIT YARN CONDITIONING SYS- 
TEM—General description of conditioning cotton, 
spun rayon, woolens, worsteds for twist setting, lu- 
brication, moisture retention. — yah | q = sage AC 
TURING COMPANY, INC,, a | 

432. PRECISION TEXTILE’ w NOING—Bulletin 
von Kidde Tension and Density Control for winding 
rubber cones, 7. WALTER KIDDE & CO., INC., 


Metheritle, N. 

33. AUTOMATIC TRAVELING CLEANERS—Re- 
vent issue of Parks’ Parables on eutennene cleaners 
for spinning, warping, twisting.—PARKS 
CO., Fitchburg, wr and Charlotte, N. c 

4 WIND NG MACHINES—WORK LOAD CAL- 
CULATIONS—RHeprints of series on winder opera- 
tions from labor —-— em —UNIVERSAL WIND- 
oe CO. Pubes L 

MAINT ENANCE. INFORMATION FOR YOUR 
scotT TESTER Denkiet containing maintenance 
data for calibration of Scott Testers, clamps for 
Lesters, - sy mprtensten, and recording.—SCOTT 

8 Provid R. L 

437. SPINDLE TAPE LAGING EQUIPMENT—Cir- 
cular No. 654 illustrating and describing the Clipper 
ae of Reg Fe . a —-= PER BELT 

438. PRECISION WiKDER FOR SALES YARN— 
Illustrated booklet describing the many uses of the 
— Universal No. 50 winder in putting up 

Ni thread and ene on nae 5 aad ee 
UNI SAL WINDING C viden 

DENSER TAPE. LACING EQUIPMENT— 

auile Re 55 illustrating and describing the Clip- 

ee of joining condenser tapes.—CLIPPER 

LACER COMPANY, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

440. SADDLES—Leafiet showing a few of the 
over 400 different types of saddles for both conven- 
tional and = Bart spinning avd roving frames.— 
DIXON TING SADDLE CO.,_ Bristol, 
Rhode m.., 


i. SKF BALL BEARING TENSION PULLEY 
FOR SPINNING FRAMES — Attractive illustrated 
folder outlining the value of anti-friction bearing 

on Pulleys for all types of spinning frames.— 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 

442. JOANNA ALUMINUM SPINDLE ADAPTER 
—Information regarding this new spindle adapter 
for straight or tapered type paper tube spinning from 
old spindles.—F. L. RBEGNERY CORP., Chicago, 


nois. 

443. COMPARATIVE YARN TABLE—Chart giv- 
ing woolen number (cut and run system) also cot- 
ton, worsted and metric system; also, Comparative 
Rayon Denier Yarn Table.—V ICTOR RING TRAV- 
EL O., Providence, R. I. 

. 80L LUSTRE—Attractive illustrated booklet 
a emg Hougliton’s soluble softening and condi- 
oils for textile fabrics and yarns.—E F. 

HOU HTON AND CO., Philadelphia, l’enna. 
445. ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES—illustrated 


The unique full-floa 


klet showing various types of Marquette Roller 
Spindles. ting footstep 


bearing is pictured in cut-away views, and its ad- 
vantages are described.—THE MARQUETTE METAL 
PRUDUCTS CU., Cleveland, 

446. UBBARD SPOOLS With BULLDOG GRIP 
TIRES—lllustrated leariet describing the Hubbard 
Jack, Carder and Twister spools with the Bulldog 
Grip Tire for woolen and worsted yarns, rayon, rope, 
one gncem. — HUBBARD SPOOL CO., Chicago, 

ino 

447. HUBBARD STAINLESS STEEL SPOOLS— 
eR. leaflet describing the corrosion proof, 
easily cleaned, indestructible and perfectly balanced 
Hubbard spools —_ bobbins.—HUBBARD S?r0OL 


CU., wes o, = 

448. uMO AUTOMATIC SPINNING CONTROL 
Me... literature describing the new auiematic 
spinuing control that gives uniform size, uniform 
tail aud many other benefitt.—NUMO MACHINE 
& ENGINEERING CO., Charlotte, N. 

449. FOSTER BULL LETIN A-95 — Describes the 
modern Foster Model 102 winder that eliminates rib- 
bon wind.—FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mo. 


WEAVING, SLASHING... 


502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
ing pick counters for ioums, bank counters tor 
spinning, yardage counters —. a loom, 
i ae 7 ROUT, LNC Har 

5u5. NOTES ON COTTON WARP ‘SIZING—A 45 
page handbuok giving valuable data on the purposes 
and properties of various sizing products, their uses 
and preparaiion, with much information on the op- 
eration of slashing equipment. Will help solve many 
sizing problems. Address ,THE HART PRODUCTS 
COKP., New York City. 

510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLD—At- 
tractive or book which tells the story of 
corn and the uses of corn products in industry. -- 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, Y. 

512. BRIGHT SPOT IN THE PRODUCTION 
PICTURE—Folder on more loom speed through Hunt 
loom spreaders.—HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC., 
Greenville, Inc 

513. SEYCO PENETRANTS FOR YARN CONDI- 
TIONING—Folder describing the scientifically furmu- 
lated Seyco sizing. —- SEYDEL-WUOLLEY & CO., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

514. SLASHER HOODS — Pamphiet describing 
drip-proof slasher hoods for cotton or rayon slashers. 
Roof or sidewall cahenn. —WOLVERINE EQUIP- 
MENT CO., Camb ote 42, Mass 

515. TEXTILE COUN TERS—Catalog No. 50 illus- 
trating and describing complete line of Producti- 
meter Loom Pick Counters; Hank Counters; Yard- 
age, Electrit and Predetermined Counters; Tachom 
eters, etc. — temener tly MANUFACTURING CO., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisco 

516. WEAVE ROOM “ACCESSORIES—Weave room 
accessories catalog and literature on new plastic, 
bronze bearing sheave, which solves a troublesome 
weave room ra aes LOOM HARNESS 
COMPANY, Laurence, 

517. HUNT SPREADERS "1947 CATALOG—A com- 
plete catalog of Hunt Spreaders, textile equipment, 
and parts. HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC., 
Greenville, 8 C, 

518. NIAGARA TWIST-SETTER—Folder describ- 
ing the revolutionary Niagara Twist-Setter which has 
no moving parts. The yarn is sprayed from all sides 
to afford maximum uniformity.—SEYDEL-WOOLLDY 
& CO., Atlante, Ga. 

519. WOODEN BEAM HEADS, WARPER BEAMS, 
AND WARPING MACHINERY FOR ALL FIBERS— 
62-page, illustrated booklet descriptive of and giving 
specifications for the Allen line of beam heads. 
warper beams, warping machinery, stop motions and 
cloth rolls.—ALLEN COMIANY, ia Bedford, Mass. 

521. STEEL WARP BEAM S—20 page catalog No. 
45 illustrating Standard and Special Purpose Warp 
Beams for the weaving industry, both broadloom and 
narrow fabrics. Also Textile Machinery Specialties.— 

MILTON MACHIND yours Milton, Pa. 

522. STARCH Li ZER—Leafiet describing 
new material to prevent jelling and to improve the 
cold fluidity of starch dispersions.—R. T. VANDER- 
BILT COMPANY, New York 17, N. Y. 
peaiite pay WARP SIZING—12-page hestretes 

t. — CHARLES 80) C iE 
WORKS, Paterson, N. J. _ 

524. JOH NSON WARP SIZER—12 page fully 1il- 
lustrated booklet, describing the 7 cylinder sizer with 
stretch indicator. and finger-tip control of stretch. A 
point-by-point analysis. — CHARLES B. JOHNSON 
MACHINE WORKS, Paterson, N. J 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM... 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of America. 


etc.— 





Seventy-eight pages. Text and illustrations covering 
adaptability of aluminum and aluminum aiioys Ww 
chemical industry applications and characteristics 
goveriiing recommended Uses a COM- 
PANY OF AMEKIC A, Pi 

609. LIXATE PROCESS: FOR "MAKING BRINE— 
36-p. Dbookict includes inst ailations in textile plants 
for .regenerating wa eners; for dye exhausiing 
agents. —INTERNATI yN AL SALT Cvu., LNC., Scrana- 


ton, Pa 

610. PROCTOR DRYING MACHINERY FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—Lilustrates deseriptive 
catalog on all types of dryers for raw stock, warps, 
package dyed and automatic skein yarn. Also in- 
cludes Prevoarding and Automatic Boarding ma- 
chines for ea —PRUCTOK & SCHWAKTZ, LNLU,, 
Philadelpiia, 

bi RUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 
le literature on the uew lierwas lLrushing 
Machine for use light sheeting to heavy ducks, aiso 
on Liermas hy Slhears.—HERMAS MaCHINE CU., 


Hawthorne, pe 
613. RADIANT HEAT IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
—New iliustrated book on uses radiani beat, data un 


fue! consumpiivun, “<a etc.—KED- RAY MFG. 
CAP. . New Yor K, N  # 

bi6. ENGINEERING PROPERTIES OF MONEL— 
Teclinical Builleiiu T-5, giving detailed intormation 
on stretigth and duuciillity, working — résist- 
ance to varivus types of corrusion and other data on 
Monel Metal. =~ USSERNATION AL NICKEL CO., 
INC., New York 

617. AUTOMATIC “CONTROL SYSTEM FOR 
CONTINUGUS BLEACHING—liiustrated folder de- 
scribing the new method of coutroliing the tempera- 
ture, pressure, aud liquid ievel in the continuous 
bleach operz.tion.—TAYLOR LUNSTRUMENT CoOM- 
PANIES, P.ocbester i, N. Y. 

618. THE DYEQMETER: AN INSTRUMENT FOR 
STUDYING COLOR REACTIONS—Techuical Bulle- 
tin No. 792, deseribing the dyeometer, an instru- 
ment which makes pussible - face of the dye 
liquor throughout the dy eing iod. — CALUO 
CHEMICAL DIV., AMERICAN “CYANAMID COo.. 

— Lsrook, N 

619. 3 FOR 5—lIllus trated folder describing fea- 
tures of LBiickman ae steel Dyevoxes. — 
BLICKMAN, INC., Weehawken, New Jersey 

620. OYE HOUSE VENTILATION—/’ om de- 
scribing 4A HRs, steel exliaust sysiems for piece dye 
kettles. Equipment for stock dye houses. Tempering 
supply alr units and cuntrois. mw enim EwUIP- 
MENT CWU., Cambridge 42, Ma 

621. INFRA-RED RADIANT. HEAT GENERA- 

TORS—lilustrated bulletins on infra-red technvlogy 
and applications throughout Textile pre-drying, dry- 
ing, polymerizing, priuting, and other beat-processing 
operations. — CARLUOMATIC CORPORATION, New 
York, N. Y. 
622. FILT-R-STiL—Attractive illustrated booklet 
describing the FILT-R-STIL method of chemically 
purifying + yg mee ta AN i. zn & CHEM- 
ICAL CORP., New rk 20, N. 

623. TENSION CONTROLS -Form No. C. F. 440 
illustrating various types of uuwind stands for use 
in maintaining constant tension on web. Some 
equipped with photo-electric side mannes \ lll 
CAMERON MACHINE CU., Brooklyr 

624. LIXATE ROCK SALT DISSOLVER—illus- 
trated booklet describing why the lixate rock salt 
dissolver slashes costs of regenerating zeolite water 
softeners. — INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC, 
Scranton, Pa. 

625. BALL BEARING ROLLER TYPE SCRAY— 
Circular No. 904 describing this scray which Is for 
use in handling heavy and large size rolls of cloth. 
This is used either in finishing plants or in the 
cloth roum of cotton mills.—BIRCH BROS., INC., 
Somerville, Mass. 

27. SEVEN TANK BALL BEARING CRABBING 
MACHINE — Circular 999 describing this machine 
which has the pressure applied to the Squeeze Rullis 
by Air Cylinders and the drive of each pair of Nip 
Rolls is by individual motors synchronized to keep 
uniform tension throughout = machine. — BIRCH 
BROS., INC., Somerville, Mass 

629. ELIMINATION OF SALT HANDLING AND 
WASTE—lInformation about the Storage-Type Lixa- 
irate SALT CO., LNC., Seranton, 

a. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS... 


705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED SILK. 
SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet outlining meth- 
olds of = " _ ng an d outlining investigations on 
the soakir ding and degumming of silk.— 


HART PRODUC TS” CORP., New York City. 
710. THE APRO SERIES—34 page book de- 
scribing the use of detergents in genera! textile mill 
YX OM, & CHEM 
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712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Bookiet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 
treatment, etc., giving tables for specific gravity tem- 

DARD 


Derature correction, tank capacity. — STAN 
| eevee DiV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
,euusylVaiiin 

713. LIOVATINE ED—Vat dyeing assistant in- 


creasing penetration and level dyein with maxi- 
oom gas © of color.—SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS. 
ew Yor 
7iS. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletins vp Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
Degcesleg TT mre SAS Co.., INC., Newark, N. J. 
KB — Finishing compound designed 
as binder - gm . de. with filling and stiffening 
compounds. Avoids dusting, insures draping quali- 
ites. ~— SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, New York 


OD. MERCERIZING AND ALKAMERCE — 10- 
page bookiet om methods of mercerizing, caustic re- 

covery, important facts in mercerizi etc.— 
PRU UCTS CORP., New York, N. 

726. WETSiT—Leafiet describing Wetsit, a syn- 
thetic aromatic compound with excellent surface ten- 
sion reducing properties: gives rapid wetting out and 
thorough cttw av _— = poe strengths.— 


i VO CU N, 

THE ONY ROARS oe ge book describing 
m eB. of cation active permanent softeners 
in textile rocessing ane. ne mages. —ONYX 
om. = CH ay" AL “oo, Jerse ay J. 

WET PROCESSING AGEN Ss FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE APPLICATION—Folder listing processing 
agents for hosiery and underwear, yarns and piece 

, Wwoolens, etc.—BURKAR RT-SCHIER Cc - 
AL COMPANY, Chattanooga, 
736. MONOPOLE Ole Bullen describing use 
for bleaching, boil-offs, dyeing, kier boiling ryt 
izing. sizing and finishing. JACQUES WOLF & 


Pe  eVeien E—Booklet describing use of Level- 
ene for leveling vat and direct colors. Also ot stri 
Soke i vat colors. ee ANILIN PROD- 

INC., New Yor Ke 

740. MONSANTO CHEMICALS—212 D illus- 
trated bu = guide for users chemicals uding 
useful tabi na 3-7 —MONSANTO 


CHEMICAL COMPA Loui 

743. HOOKER TLECTROCHEMICAL GENERAL 
PRODUCTS LIST — Bulletin 100, listing oo 
mately i00 chemicals, including 15 4 


giving descriptions and Seeroateree of eac oa 
cal and its uses.—HOOKER *TROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY poaaare Fal Se. New York. 
746. CORASIL RT—Technical bulletin on Drew 
Tested Synthetic Softener, Plasticizer, other eorate 
ting, warp sizing.—E. F. D 


CO., Boont N,. 
747. NAPTHOLE aK — Technical bulletin on 
Cotton, 


Drew Tested Products for Kier Boilin 
Washing Cotton Knit Goods.—E. F. D & CO., 
Boonton, N. J. 


748. LUPOMIN Q—Pamphiet outlines the applica- 
tion of the quaternary ammonium compound recom- 
mended for treating natural and synthetic fibres to 
give soft hand, lubrication, adesten finish, brighter 
shades, ete.—_JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 

750. TEXTILE fy eet 4 = — 
printing thickeners for vat, azoic, 
fast blacks, white discharge, resist, and a pisse ‘ppl 
cations.—NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS 
New York 16, N. Y. 


752. CAUSTIC SODA BOOK—Elaborate 72-page 
text containing useful graphs, charts, diagrams — 
descriptive eestegnaghe ~~ gg for use of the tech- 
nical men, buyers, execu operating officials and 
engineers in textile tills. eLOLUMBIE CHEMICAL 
DIVISION, PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


7354. THE !0N EXCHANGE PRINCIPLE AND 
{TS APPLICATIONS—8-page illustrated folder illus- 
trating the manner in whi ionac and ion exchange 
materials are applicable to the textile field.— 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMP » New York 20, 
New York. 

755. LUPOMIN—Leaflet outlines the advantages of 
the cation active softener which is suitable for use on 
cotton, linen, silk, wool, synthetic fibres and mixed 
fabrics. A small percentage of lu n gives a supple, 
smooth hand.—JACQUES WO & CO., Passaic, 
New Jersey. 

756. POPULAR INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY—This 
informative booklet will be of interest to all tertile 

mists, dyers and finishers.—KALI MFG. OCO., 
Philadelphia Pa 

758. CEGLIN—Attractive illustrated booklet a 

scribing the a es of ceglin (cellulose ether) 


fabrics. — SYLVANIA DIVISION. 
AMERICAN VIBCOSE CORP., New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 
November 1947 issue of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 
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760. CERFAK—Booklet describing this 
surface- — chemical possessing both 
a and high  wetting-out properties — B. 

GHTON AND CO., Philadelphia, Penna. 

+ here CHEMICALS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUS. 
TRY—Attractive 30-page booklet describing uses and 
properties of a full line of textile chemicals.— 
ROHM & HAAS CO., Philadelphia, ia. 

762. WORSTED GILS — Lilustrated 


unusual 
high cone: 


folder de 
scribing the Sulfol oils that are used to properly 
lubricate all types of worsted and high grade 
yeas fibe — — F,. HOUGHTON AND CUO., Phila- 


lphia, 

“763. TR RITON 770 FOR TEXTILE PROCESSING 
~12-page tecimical bulletin describing this elticient 
aynthetic —— active agent, with practical formu- 


—y BA, for ae a wae in all phases of textile 
wet processing.— HAAS CO_ Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


764. GENERAL PRODUCTS LIST—<0-page illus- 
trated booklet roviding complete information on 
a = a and outlining the specialized 
Hooker ao a | eres 


COMP eee 
765. HOSIER FINISHES Xup FORMULAS — 
Attractive new booklet describes the Amalgamated 
line of — finishes ee acing numerous finish- 
as.—AMALGA CHEMICAL COR- 


ing form 
PORATION, E ilede “pple 
EROXIDE "BLEACHING syYs- 


766. DU PON 

TEMS—New ee illustrating and descriving this 
continuous peroxide bleach system. Layouts and other 
information included.—E. motts DU PUNT DE NE- 


MOURS & CO., CHEMICAL DEPT., Wil- 


mingon, Dela. 
76/7. aN ie egy ene Re ibing the eotaliy — 
agent for rayons, cottons an 
worsteds.--MONSA NTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis, 


768. TEXTILE CHEMICALS—Buying guide and 
reference book facts about Amalgamated 
Products, the fabrics on which they give best re- 
sults, their lication, and their chemical 


ee TED CHEMICAL CORP., 
Phi rae hy 7 

770. ciAL FINISHES FOR SERVICE, PRO- 
TECTION AND APPEARANCE ontains tabulated 
list under following eee: Water- Repellent, 
Waterproof, Absorbent, Antiseptic, Flameproofing, and 
Fireproctas. and Character inishes, and Moth pre- 
ventives. Trade none. - ey ~- ——y* listed. —-UNITED 


ATES TESTIN zeK , ae 

771. “STARCH “StABILIZI ” “_” Folder on 
rod and print- 

stabilization al the results obtained. 

= WV ERBILT CO., New York 17, N. Y. 


KNITTING oe 
soi. THE WILOMAN rier g HEAD 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE — Literature on 
from the na MFG. OO., Full- - 
ioned Division, Norristow 
THE TUBE- TEX. ‘FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOO0DS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, , dries, conditions and folds 
aS one = ) SS lowering costs, saving 
nT gar gl waste.—H. ~ BUTTER- 
woi & 


Philadelphia 
809. TEXAco IN C0...E KNITTING iNoustRy— 
knitti mill lub ion.—THE EXAS 


Folder on 
©CO., New York, N. Y. 


8i3. THE NEW a 2 ao SPEED TRICOT 
MACHINE—168 tting widths. A richly 
—— er a nA yh. A, its many novel fea- 
and ormance. — ROBERT 


construction 
REINER, INC., Weshauten. . & 

814. MODERN CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHIN- 
ERY—Circular on request from the WILDMAN MFG- 
CO., Norristown, Penna. 

815. KNITTING MACHINE OPERATOR'S MAN- 
UAL d operators, a new k which 
describes the functions, installations, servicing, and 

achine Model MJ 


up ting ‘ 
Contains yarns and trouble charts.—SUPREME KNIT- 
TING CHINE Co., INC., B ie 

s8i6. THE NEW REINER KAYLOOM—A com- 
eee Knitting Weaving Loom, featured in an illus- 


catal showing filler attachment and other 
ROBERT 


important Bs ts about this machine. — 
C., Weehawken, N. J. 

817. PARTS CATALOG—MODEL MJ KNITTING 
MACHINE—30-page book giving name, number, and 
eeaede h of all parts in Supreme Knitting Ma- 
chine odel MJ. New CYLINDER CHAR also 
ovate. ow Nes a KNITTING MA- 
CHINE Co., Brook} Y. 

sis. MIL TON LIGHT METAL BEAMS FOR 
EVERY we OPLICATION — Catalog 45-A describing 
Light Metal Tricot Beams made in Standard and 
Special sizes plus Special Purpose Light Metal Tex- 


ee e@eeeskekeeqeee###e#@® 





FULL- 


— Equipment.—MILTON MACHINE WORKS, Mil- 
Pa. 


1522. “GATES LOOM ACCESSORIES — Catalogs 
MKG-418, M#G-421, MRG-422 deserive the advan- 
tages of lug straps, harness strays and drop box 
pickers made from a remarkable new material called 
7. Hide. Catalog a. 419 describes the advantages 

a new ‘Tracti _—_, es up _ covering.— 
GATES RUBBER C Deny Colorado. 

823. PILE FABRIC CNITTING MAGHINE—New 
bulletin describes machine producing File Faoric at 
rate of 35 yds. per hour. Features making this ma- 
chine a versatile producing unit, illustrated. Ask for 
bulletin on Model ML Knitting Machine. —SUPREME 
KNITTING MACHINE CvU., Brooklyn 6, Y. 


SEWING MACHINES... 


915. THE NEW UNION SPECIAL LOCKSTITCH 
MAUGHINE—Iniormation of the new muvdel which 
cuts production tame on sewing operations is con- 
tained in Bulletin ae 7. —UNION SszKCIAL MA- 


CHIND OO. Cocese 
919. FEED- HE-ARM FELLING MACHINE 
a le ye tg lilustrates aud describes the 
Feidicck,’’ with Automatic Lubrication, A lap seam 
felling on shirts, pajamas, shorts, slacks —_ 
ae & GIBBS SHWING MaCHINE cO., ~~ York, 


a 
92v. FOUR-NEEDLE DRAWER BANDING MA- 
CHINE—Bullietin No. 3899, illustrates and describes 
Style ¥94-%A-31 for attaching waist bands to Knit un- 
derdrawers.—WILLCUX Rs ‘ eons SEWING Ma- 
CHINBD CO., New York, N 


MATERIALS HANDLING eee 


100i. HOW JO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANOLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USEO PROFITAULY — Protuseiy Llustrated. 
Gives clear, concise understanding of materials hen- 
diing. Helps you to determine where and what 
equipment might be used to speed production and 
invrease — — CLEVELAND TRAMHAIL DIV., 
ad) > Te Uhi 

10y2. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive Ulustrated 
catalug describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
coutainers and the new a trucks for textile use. 
—MEESE, iNC., Madison, 

iv03. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application. Bvery m anical engineer 
and F oak ke agent should have this.—DAKNEL 
CUR Long Beach, Calif. 
i006. LANE GANVAS 3 BASKETS—16 page illus- 
trated booklet describing the Lane line of Canvas 
baskets for — nen —wW. T. LANE & BRUTHERS, 
Pcughkeepsie, 

iv07. OVERNEAD HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
56 pages of iliustrations showing succesful applica- 
tions of monorail systems w meet every kind of 
haudling provblem.—THH AMEKICAN MONURALL 
es Cleveland, Ohio 

619. CONVEYORS BY STANDARD — Catalog 
C- 136 for ready reference on mater.iais handling.— 
ate ya UOONVEYOR CO., North St. Faul, 


LbDesot 
1020. BALING—LDlustrated folder on 
textile boxes to ship as baies—aCME 8 
Chicago, LLL. 

1022. CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL ENGINEERING 
AND APPLICATION DATA—lLilustrated bookiet with 
many photographs and sketches. Packed with valu- 
able data. Covers briefly the various types of a . 
land Tramrail equipment. Delves into engineering de 
tails.—CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIV., Wicaliffe, 


Ohio, 

1023. eye ont OF MONORAIL CRANES 
—An &8-page reprint special article describing 
and tilustrating the PR a of monorail type 
cranes to meet the various overhead handling pruv- 
nt AMERICAN MONORAIL CU., Cleveland, 


Ohi 

1024. ZiP-LIFT ELECTRIC HOISTS—LDlustrated 
booklet describing the 500, 1000, and 2000 pound 
capacity hoists. Contains the construction —— 
clearance date, condensed specifications, and a 
tial list of the many large users.—HAKNISU HF EGER 
CORP arte oy 14, Wis. 
1025. GAB-OPERATED AND FLOOR-OPERATED 
ELECTRIC H HOISTS—Bulletin No. 127 descriving and 
lliustrating electric hoists of various types and ca- 
pacities. 2 “4 a CRANE & HOIST 


CORP., 4 
1026. riiie LiFT * PECTRIC HOISTS—Llustrat- 
ed. booklet describing the application of huists ranging 
in capacity up to 15 tons in the textile industry. 
Gives suggested applications, deitaileu features and 
the 5-step variable speed full magnetic push-button 
control and —, aypee of ey ee 
TIGER CORPU ON, Milwaukee Wis 
1027. SINGLE t BEAM CRANES Bulletin _~ 130 
describing and illustrating the ee beam type of 
overhead traveling gg — = oo, CRANE 
AND HUIST CO » A 
10 TRAV. LiF’ CRANES— Bulletin H18-1 de- 
AT, > & H wont — orene service.— 
HAKNISCHFEGER CORDR., is. 
1029. LIGHTWEIGHT CONTAINERS — Diamond 
——~ a: only half e weight of am. 
is into barrels, fy and trucks. Catalogue 
WW. ia “Ries complete structural and application data. 
Doloeees ENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE ©O., Newark, 


Delaw 
1030, (CONTAINERS —Write for Textile Number 
of aon. ra scientific pack- 
a aoe sistent bighly illustrated.-— 
ATLANTA PaP CO.. i. 


MISCELLANEOUS... 
1102. st A ap tae coon MACHIN- 
page booklet —. lacemen 


strapping 
TERL CO., 








a; 


ERY—8 rep t 
parts i opening, Sickim leking, ‘ca and 
twisting ow = ERSON dung. spinnin a 
CHINE Cvu., ag Ga 
1103. UNBRAKO SCREWS — Lilustrated 16-page 
booktet No. 570 _ my, data on ae hollow 
screws, With knurled point, self-locking features. in 
cludes miscellaneous screw and locking nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, Pa. 
1104. HARD CHROMIUM PLATING sERVICE— 


Sz 





Illustrated booklet on Walhard aered lat 
yo > metallic parta.—WALTO NSB RY. 
e 


Mass. 

1105. ‘MILL NOTES—This is a mimeographed six- 
page pamphiet published -- dh meth containing in- 
ormation on new developments in process, manufac- 
turing and testing of interest to woolen and cotton 
mills. Mailed free to ie interested readers on request.— 
UNITED STATES TESTING CO., Hoboken, N. J. 


RL. cA. CSCRATES to ee — A folder 
A Lens used in textile 


wee Mg to show elinen, models 
cluding ®, Pike a Master Set. — EW. 
PIKE CO., Elizabeth 8, N. J. 
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NOW you can knit widely spaced 


patterns with no loose floats 


....on the MODEL ROF* 
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MODEL ROF ‘“‘FLOATLESS” Pattern Wheel 

2 Machine gives you “The Rights’ and ability : eh dak 
fo produce ‘‘Lombardeen’’* fabrics simply aff," i* 

and easily. 


“S 
a | 








The New MODEL ROF gives you: 








; ] The ability to produce at 30 yds. per hr., multi- 

color fabric having precisely defined, widely 
spaced, solid color figures and fields . . . with each 
float “laid in” . . . tied securely to the back of the ! 
fabric without showing on the face. A 2 


One machine to knit and welt, knit and tuck, 
: and welt and tuck on any or all feeds, with the 
. same set of needles and pattern wheels, without 
. : changing needles, pattern wheels or cams. 


a~e Ri... B24 "= 
sg 
- -— ee ey me 


3 Your choice of patterned and designed cloth, 
: lay-in cloth, knit and welt cloth, solid plaited 
‘ cloth or lace cloth. 








deen’’* cloth on the ROF without paying yard- 
age, poundage, or machine royalties. 


; Float and stretch control . . . you can vary or ee el SE he 

; completely eliminate the float or “lay-in” to QXQSssguiiee a 
, 4 get different degrees of cloth tightness or stretch. 

7 y 

5 The license to produce unlimited “Lombar- 





| A circular, latch-needle machine of sinker-top type, 

the new 24” diameter, 32 feed MODEL ROF is 

. simple to arrange, set and operate. It gives you 

. ; production versatility that enables your mill to : ‘ aa 
: keep in step with fashion changes. SK-103 ce ee | 
° 105 Johnson Ave., Brooklyn 6 New York, N.Y 

: *The new MODEL ROF combines many exclusive Supreme patents with those of the well-known knitter- 

: ; inventor, Vincent Lombardi. Each machine is licensed under U. S. Patent Numbers: 1,541,230 1,728,293 
8 





1,728,294 1,817,199 1,831,963 1,831,964 1,981,057 2,002,271 2,040,318 2,066,408 
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THE First KNITTING MACHINE 
to produce complete ribbed 
top half-hose and slack sox 
with single and multiple wrap 
patterning plus color-in-color 
effects was the SkKW HH-PW 
Color-in-Color Machine. De- 
veloped: in 1940, this machine 
is a remarkable time and labor 
saver as well as a great business 
getter. It is one of the numer- 
ous S&W “famous firsts’’ that 
are helping knitting mills 
throughout the country to in- 
crease the quality and variety 


of their lines. 


THe First Cash Recister made in this country was invented by James J. 
Ritty, a Dayton, Ohio, businessman, in 1879. He conceived the idea while 
observing, on a trip to Europe, the operation oi a recording device, used by 
the ship’s officers, which indicated the speed of the engines by marking the 
revolutions of the propeller. His first machine was inaccurate, but by 1880 


he had developed a new register that proved to be practical. 
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SCOTT & \}\/LLAMs, INC. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANTS: LACONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Sales Office: Empire State Building, New York 1, N, Y. 





Divisional Offices: High Point, N. C. « Reading, Pa. « Chattanooga, Tenn. « Established 1865 
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Komet Links & Links Machines 


New Attachments and Improvements 


Artiele 2* 


IN OUR FIRST article on new at- 

tachments and improvements 
for the Komet Links and Links 
machine, we discussed the eyelet 
closing device in detail. In addition 
to our personal comments concern- 
ing its construction, operation and 
adjustment, written instructions 
pertaining to its installation, and 
blueprints showing the respective 
parts in detail (supplied by the 
machine builders) were repro- 
duced. All new machines come 
equipped with the eyelet closing 
device, which is no longer con- 
sidered an extra attachment but 
has been added to the standard 
equipment. 

In this article we shall discuss 
some of the changes and improve- 
ments found on late model ma- 
chines. 


Minor Changes of Major Value 


Take a new Links and Links ma- 
chine out of its crate and the very 
first thing you will notice is the 
change in color; grey in place of 
the usual black. Assemble the 
various parts and start the ma- 
chine up and you will begin to 
notice some minor changes the 
first day or two. After two or 
three weeks you will have found 
additional changes and improve- 
ments. 

We said minor changes for, from 
a purely mechanical viewpoint, 
they are just that. Study these 
changes from various angles and 
ask yourself why the machine 
builders make them, and you will 


agree that though they are minor 


in nature they are major in value. 
To be of real value, changes in 


“Article 1 of this series appeared in the 
“eptember 1947 issue, page 185. 


By K. 0. METZ 


A discussion of some changes on Komet and 


Links and Links machines. These changes, 


though minor in nature, prove major in value, 


2s described here. 


the controlling mechanism of any 
machine should in some way help 
to increase production. This can be 
accomplished. only by making 
changes which will prevent me- 
chanical difficulties. In other 
words, the improvements should 
eliminate the causes of break- 
downs. 


Allen Head Screws 
Eliminate Trouble 


Turn to Plate No. 11 in your 
parts catalog, and note the push 
rods 302104, and 302105. These 
rods are supplied with a collar 
302817, located between the push 
rod spring and the adjustable ends 
304811 and 304810. On old models 
these push rod collars are supplied 
with a headed machine screw, No. 
15274. On late models, Allen head 
cup end screws are used in the 
push rod collars. 

Will this minor change help? 
It certainly will. When push rod 
collars slip, the double feed 
mechanism fails to function prop- 
erly, and the damage caused may 
not be severe but there will be 
losses in production. How much 
production will be lost will depend 
entirely on how long it will take 
the machine fixer to locate the 
cause of trouble, correct it, and 
get the machine going again. 

Two Allen head screws put in 
the right place and tightened se- 
curely actually help increase pro- 
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duction by eliminating the cause 
of avoidable difficulty. Just a 
minor improvement will pay divi- 
dends in more ways than one. 


New Type Washer 
Solves a Problem — 


Turn to Plate No. 3 in your parts 
catalog and note the main shaft 
302207, washer 302312, lock wash- 
er 15866, screw 15488, driving 
bevel gear 101413, and bevel gear 
key 202926. When the above parts 
are assembled, the bevel gear is 
mounted on the end of the main 
shaft. The shaft key is held in po- 
sition by screw 15252 which goes 
through the hub of the bevel gear 
and into the key. Thus the bevel 
gear is not rigid on the main shaft, 
and the driving load is carried by 
the key and key seats in the bevel 
gear and shaft. 

The bevel gear is partially held 
in position by screw 15488, lock 
washer 15866, and washer 302312, 
but when screw 15488 is tightened 
securely, the end of the main shaft 
will not be flush with the outer 
end of the bevel gear hub. Thus 
shaft screw 15488 carries part of 
the load. 

Frequently we find screw 15488, 
lock washer, and washer 302312 
missing entirely, which permits 
the bevel gear to move back and 
forth according to the amount of 
end play ‘there might be. In some 
instances the key screw 15252 
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MAIN SHAFT SCREW 


LOCK SCREW 
Y\ Ox 
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WASHER SCREW 


BEVEL GEAR 
HUB 
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Fig. 6. To overcome the problem of having screw 15488 work loose 
and fall out or break off, late model machines are supplied with a 
new type washer equipped with three adjustable screws, plus the 


usual set screw 15488, as sh 


would work loose and drop out, 
thus permitting the key to work 
out sufficiently to strike the bevel 
gear housing. 


Screws Broken or Missing 


Occasionally we found the screw 
15488 broken off and part of it 
still in the end of the main shaft. 
It was a minor job to replace 
missing screws and washers or re- 
move broken screws. We had no 
particular trouble with machines 
running with screws missing, but 
it is quite natural to assume that 
the driving bevel gear and the 
driven bevel gear above it will not 
mesh properly when screws and 
washers are missing. 

There was some dispute among 
our Komet fixers as to what was 
causing the screw 15488 to work 
loose and fall out or break off. 
The writer feels it is caused by a 
small amount of play in the key 
seats, which either loosens the 
screw 15488 during reciprocative 
motion of the driving bevel gear, 
or tightens the screw to the break- 
ing point. 

Whether we are right or wrong 


own in the sketch above. 


is not important; the machine 
builders have overcome this trou- 
ble on late model machines by 
supplying a new type washer 
equipped with three adjustable 
screws, plus the usual set screw 
15488. Note Fig. 6. 

The new washer has three 
threaded screw holes with cor- 
responding threaded holes in the 
outer end of the hub on the driv- 
ing bevel gear. Thus the washer 
turns with the bevel gear, the 
screw 15488 goes through the 
washer as usual and is provided 
with an additional lock screw, 
flush against the head of screw 
15488 which prevents the latter 
from working loose. 

This new arrangement permits 
adjusting or placing the driving 
bevel gear properly on its shaft, 
thereby assuring proper meshing 
of driving and driven gears. Just 
another minor improvement which 
helps to keep your Komets rolling. 


New Type Clutch and Pinions 


Turn to Plate 3 in your parts 
catalog and note the clutch 
101457, driven pinion 101456, and 


Fig. 7. Late model machines are equipped with clutch and pinions 


shown 
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NEW STYLE RECIPROCATING 
PINION 305,048 
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NEW STYLE ORIVEN 
PINION 102,875 


reciprocating pinion 101458. These 
parts have been redesigned and 
late model machines are equipped 
with a clutch and pinions as shown 
in Fig. 7. On old style clutches, 
the prongs on the clutch and the 
recesses in the pinions are tapered 
on both sides. On new style 
clutches, the forward sides of both 
pinions and the clutch are still 
tapered, but the rear is flat or 
straight across, as shown in Fig. 7. 

We do recall some cases of brok- 
en driven pinions on early models 
of 4” machines. These particular 
pinions were made of cast iron, 
and all broken cast iron pinions 
were replaced with steel pinions, 
free of charge, by the factory. We 
have not had a single broken 
pinion on a fine guage machine to 
date, and in our opinion, the old 
style clutch and pinions have 
stood up exceptionally well. 

A similar type of clutch shifting 
mechanism has been in use on 
several different makes of circular 
machines for a great many years, 
and still is. Just why the machine 
builders made this change we do 
not know, but we do know from 
actual experience that the new 
style clutch and pinions are defi- 
nitely a valuable improvement. 


Old Style Clutch Drags 


One of the disadvantages of the 
old style clutch on any make of 
circular machine is its tendency 
to drag in while shifting, especial- 
ly if and when the timing is a bit 
late. The average machine fixer 
will rarely think of advancing the 
timing of the clutch to compensate 
for lateness caused by normal 
usage until it begins to jam, makes 
too much racket while shifting, or 
refuses to shift at all. 

On some Komet models, ad- 
vancing the timing of clutch shift 
means advancing the quality drum 
also and this may invite trouble. 
So, the fixer decides as long as the 
clutch shifts, leave well enough 
alone. This leads to clutches drag- 
ging in due to late timing, which 
brings unnecessary wear on 
clutches, pinions shifting cams, 
clutch forks, rollers, etc. 

On other Komet and all Links 
and Links machines the clutch 
shifting can be advanced and the 
quality drum can be retarded a 
like amount, thus avoiding com- 
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THE “’SUPERLOCK” 


Faster than the fastest overseaming machine 
yet devised—provides the ultimate in produc- 
tion facilities at low cost. 


There is no finer medium for beautiful overseaming, 
hemming, overedging and serging on a wide variety of 
fabrics, than the “Superlock.”’ 


Bulletin 828 gives detailed information on 
the “Superlock’’ — Write for your copy today. 


Di Nice A a Sachs. Bie A SALE RET hia At aE eae ne io 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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plications in timing. On any Komet 
or Links and Links machine 
equipped with adjustable quality 
drums, there is no excuse for 
laxity in keeping clutches proper- 
ly timed so they will shift smooth- 
ly and not drag in. 


Normal usage on old style, tap- 
ered clutches will in time prevent 
the clutch from making a full shift 
to the right or left, which means 
lost motion. One factor, which we 
never considered until we saw a 
new style clutch, is the tendency 
of the old style clutch pinions to 
force the clutch out, thus adding a 
load to the mechanism which holds 
the clutch in after the shift is 
made. It is quite obvious that 
tapered surfaces of the clutch 
prongs and the recesses in the 
pinions create the tendency de- 
scribed. We are not attempting to 
condemn the old style clutch; we 
repeat that it is standing up ex- 
ceptionally well, but we are trying 
to answer one question—why was 
the change made? The answer 
must be to improve. 


New Style Clutch 


Now let’s look at the new style 
clutch and pinions as shown in Fig. 
7. The first thing we had to learn 
about this new style clutch is that 
its timing must be accurate. It will 
shift nicely if timed a bit early, 
but late timing is out. The reason 
for this is obvious. When shifting 
the lower straight surfaces on the 
clutch, prongs must get into the 
recess in the pinions. Dragging in 


AN EYE ON THE 


ANITTIN 





Shannon Hosiery Mills, Inc., Co- 
lumbus, Ga., women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery, has plans for a one-story 
addition, estimated to cost about 
$25,000, exclusive of equipment. 


Charles H. Bacon Co., Lenoir City, 
Tenn., seamless and full-fashioned 
hosiery, has authorized an expansion 
and improvement program at the mill 
in Loudon, Tenn., where 30 new 
knitting machines and _ accessory 
equipment will be installed. The cost 
is reported to be over $1,300,000. Ad- 
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is out of the picture. Shifting must 
be timed right, or late shifting will 
permit the clutch prong to jam 
against the pinion. 

The straight surfaces permit 
freer and easier shifting than on 
old style clutches, especially when 
going on the heel and toe. We also 
notice that there is less lost mo- 
tion while reciprocating and con- 
siderably less load on the various 
parts which hold the clutch in 
after the shift is made. We have 
studied this new style clutch from 
every angle, and there is no doubt 
in our mind that it will give even 
better service than the old style 
clutch, which is saying a lot in- 
deed. 


Some Comments 
on Clutch Timing 


We stated earlier in this article 
that the average Komet fixer will 
leave well enough alone, in so far 
as clutch timing is concerned, for 
fear of inviting other trouble, so 
long as the clutch shifts without 
jamming. “Let it ride” is the gen- 
eral attitude. 


From constant use, the racking 
pawl is bound to become worn. A 
1/32” gap in the pawl means the 
clutch is shifting late and the 
quality drum is also 1/32” late. 
The sensible thing to do is to re- 
tard the clutch drum rack wheel 
1/32” to compensate for the slight- 
ly worn racking pawl. This simple 
adjustment, requiring but a few 
minutes, will put clutch timing and 
quality drum timing back in their 


( =MILLS 


ditional machinery and facilities will 
be provided for the manufacture of 
men’s hose and children’s anklets, to 
cost approximately $400,000, at the 
Lenoir City mill. 


The Apex Hosiery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has undertaken a $750,000 
air conditioning project as a means 
of improving both quality and pro- 
duction. 


The Concord (N.C.) Knitting Co., 
manufacturers of ladies’ full-length 





original positions. 

When the quality drum timing 
is late, the motion supplied by 
every cam on the drum will be late 
and this can lead to various kinds 
of trouble. Normal operation of 
any Komet means that some of the 
parts which supply drum move- 
ment will become worn. Ample 
adjustment facilities are provided 
to compensate for normal wear. 
It’s up to the machine fixer to make 
the best use of these adjustment 
facilities. 

One simple fact in regard to 
clutch timing, which many ma- 
chine fixers overlook, is that a 
clutch will never shift early on its 
own accord. If and when you find 
a machine with a clutch shifting 
early, someone timed it early, ac- 
cidently or otherwise, but such 
cases are rare indeed. 


When you find a clutch shifting 
late, you can safely assume that 
normal usage has taken its toll, and 
it’s time to do a bit of adjusting 
to prevent dragging in, thus avoid- 
ing further unnecessary wear and 
strain on the shifting mechanism, 
clutch, and pinions. Your machines 
deserve this attention. Whether or 
not they get it is up to you. Some 
of the machine trouble you will 
have tomorrow may be caused by 
minor adjustments you failed to 
make today. 


In our next article we shall dis- 
cuss additional changes and im- 
provements on late model ma- 
chines. 


(To be continued) 


seamless nylon hosiery, has been 
liquidated. The sale of all the com- 
pany’s physical assets will get under- 
way soon. 


Spalding Knitting Mills, Griffin, 
Ga., specializing in infant hosiery. 
have work under way on the instal- 
lation of 20 new looping’ machines 
and 45 knitting machines. Further ex- 
pansion is planned for 1948 when 
additional knitting machines and aux- 
iliary equipment will be installed. 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the A. J. Stortz Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., Fort Atkinson, Wis., to 
manufacture and sell at wholesale o! 
retail, hosiery, handkerchiefs, and 
clothing accessories. ) 
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multi-piy mercerized combed 


cofton yorn 


4 WAYS BETTER 
thon ordinary cotton yorns 
EXTRA COMFORT 


---more obsorbent 


EXTRA STRENGTH 


---longer weor 


EXTRA QUALITY 


---lasting lustre 


---easy to wash 


Vir 


* Neophil, the Nyion Seaming and Loon- 
ing Thread for Nylon Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery, made by the Premier Thread 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 
—and, in the South 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Belmont, North Carolina 


Representatives in principal textile centers of the world 
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Attractive outerwear, underwear and anklets made from Aberfoyle 













YARN ~ 
Rizep cow” 





Mercerized Yarns denote extra beauty, strength, comfort and service, 


— assuring your customers of quality and helping to maintain your 
sound reputation. 

Quality and Aberfoyle are synonymous... and this eminent char- 
acteristic has been steadfastly sustained throughout more than sixty 
years. 

Today, this is more important than ever to you, when great num- 
bers of customers and potential customers are growing more selective 


... searching for and demanding proven quality. 


“NATURAL, BLEACHED, DYED AND MERCERIZED YARNS’ 





AMERICA’S OLDEST MERCERIZERS 
"Reg U.S. Pat OF 











Construction Charts 
Provide Helpful Reeords 


THERE ARE several methods of 

recording various construc- 
tion details of hosiery. One set of 
charts that has found practical 
value shows graphically, all of the 
details of construction necessary 
for reproduction of any style pre- 
viously made. 

One of the chief values of full- 
fashioned construction charts is the 
chronological record provided for 
every style that has been made in 
the plant. 


Outstanding Features 


Some of the outstanding features 
provided by a construction chart 
are: needle width at various points 
of the stocking, courses per inch 
at various points, the amount of 
narrowing. steps in the heel and 


sole, details of yarn construction, 
and courses all through the entire 
stocking from the hookup to the 
finish. 

Three types of charts, designed 
by a well-known hosiery plant su- 
perintendent, should increase effi- 
ciency of keeping records. Quite 


»_— 


{t 1s first necessary to get the 
exact course count from the full- 
fashioned machine, after it has 
been ascertained that the finished 
length of the stocking is correct. 

The width of the ankle is ob- 
tained by starting with the full 
needle width of the head and de- 
ducting the narrowing. The 
amount of widenings governs the 
widest point of the stocking at the 
heel. 

The needle width at the start of 
the toe is governed by the amount 
of sole narrowing. The width of 
the looper line is governed by the 
amount of toe. Spaces are pro- 





a large number of the leading pro- 
ducers of full-fashioned hosiery 
are using this record system. 

The three accompanying charts 
may demonstrate the value of this 
system for hosiery manufacturers. 
However, a brief explanation of 
one of these charts, with emphasis 
on the specially designed sections. 
should be helpful 


—> 


vided on these charts for the vari- 
ous changes. 

Space is provided for the yarn 
construction in the welt, afterwelt. 
boot, splicing, and toe. 

Sections are designed for insert- 
ing splicing data, special data, 
grey measurements, regulating 
buttons, and courses to govern the 
various foot sizes. 
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SCHOLLER BROS., INC. 


rhe 


posie’y with Giv e 


That gives lasting beauty; 


That gives when bending and stooping; 


That gives run and snag resistance and spot repellency ; 
That gives a gossamer sheer look; 
That gives abundant satisfaction, and “miles more wear”: 


Yes — Jt is DuraBeau Finished 





Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes + Collins & 
Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. + St. Catharines, Ont., Con. 
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STOCKING CONSTRUCTION CHART 
(CONVENTIONAL LEGGER AND FOOTER TYPE) 
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The conventional legger and footer type full-fashioned hosiery construction chart. A properly maintained set of 
charts of this type is very helpful in the reproduction of any style previously made. See page 190 for chart 
of the round heel construction type. and page 194 for improved heel type. 
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STOCKING CONSTRUCTION CHART 
(ROUND HEEL TYPE) 
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A typical construction chart for recording information regarding the procedure for the manufacture of full- 
fashioned hosiery of the round heel type. Please turn to page 194 for the improved heel type. 
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Men took the grass 
for granted 


Look at the broken land— bare. de- 


nuded, baked dry by the sun, powdered 


by the wind, gutted by the wild rain. Look 


at the four-room flimsy ranch houses two 
feet deep in sand. 

Erosion of the soil, whether by wind 
or water, results not from sickness of the 
soil, but from mistreatment of the vege- 
tation which holds the soil in place. 

Men orew careless on the great 
plains. It wasn't conceivable that the grass 
could ever completely disappear. 

Without planned resistance to 
drought, wind and water—without con- 
trolled grazing, safe plowing and wise 


planting even the finest land will die. 


Take a look at your last Financial State- 
ment: Are you carrying the money that you 
charge off for Depreciation as a “current” or as 
a “fixed” (plant) asset? . . . Is it money in the 
bank or is it money that you owe to yourself? 

Write today on your business stationery for 
your copy of “Good Housekeeping in Business” 

a pamphlet which presents what we believe to 
be a logical basis for handling depreciation 
money. We will be glad to send it to you. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READING, PENNA. 
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Sugai n Spice n Ever ‘ything Nice... It takes the clear, sheer 
beauty of flawlessly-knit full-fashioned stockings to please the 
“little girls” of today. To assure these finer qualities in full- 


fashioned knitting, hosiery manufacturers depend on ‘TMW 


“Fixture Drawn”* Needles. This special ITMW _ patented proc- 


ess holds the needles straight and true. Let us put your needle 
bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


* Keg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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View showing magazine creel and BW 
(full width) warper in actual 
mill operation. 


—you will want to be certain about the equipment you are using 


AMIE RNR 
THE REINER LINE 


ALSO INCLUDES: 


@ TRICOT MACHINES 
(168" or 84" wide) 


KAYLOOMS 


Reiner Creel features include the latest Reiner Mercury 
Stop Motion (not subject to corrosion or affected by lint) which acts instan- 
taneously in case of yarn breakage thus cutting down stoppage to a mini- 
mum. Other Creel features are overhead delivery, all steel construction, cone 
stabilizers, disc or counterbalanced tensions, a break annunciator, and a 
movable tension gate for balloon control. 
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RASCHEL MACHINES 
SINGLE TYPE CREELS 
TRUCK CREELS 
SKINNER RACKS 
THREAD TENSIONS 


(counterbalanced and disc) 


BEAM LOADING WAGONS 

HYDRAULIC BEAM LIFT 
WAGONS 

TWIN KNITTERS (Hosiery) 

AUTO HEELERS 

AUTOMATIC BOBBIN 
WINDING MACHINES 


(for Quilting and Stitching 
Machines) 


for our richly illustrated catalogs 
ORME PS NAT ART ETT 


ROBERT 
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@ Creel sections can be added on without disturbing existing units. 
@ We build creels for your special requirements or floor space. 


A richly illustrated creel catalog giving these and other features is 
available upon request. 


Speed and efficiency are stressed in the various types of sectional as 
well as full width warpers that take care of the multiple needs of the knitting, 
weaving and other textile trades. 


Reiner High Speed Warpers give you constant thread speed, easy doff- 
ing of beam, direct beam drive, slow starting speed independent of warping 
speed, and controlled hardness or softness of the warp beam. 


There are many other features contained in our warper catalog which 
is free for the asking. 


c 10 MINUTES FROM TIMES 
ING SQUARE. Take Bus Nos. 61, 67, 
/ J 7 167 from the Times Square Public 


as Service Terminal at 260 West 42nd 


Street, New York City. Get off at 
Pleasant Avenue, Weehawken, 

550-556 GREGORY AVENUE 

WEEHAWKEN, NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey. From there turn left 
and walk through the underpass 
up to Gregory Avenue 
TELEPHONE: UNION 7-0502, 
0503, 0504, and 0505. 
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STOCKING CONSTRUCTION CHART 
(IMPROVED HEEL TYPE) 
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YARN CONSTRUCTION Needle Width GAUGE __ STYLE. 
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Ist Sole Nerrowing 
Ist Sole Step (in) 
Toe 

Welt Ist Toe Narrowing 
Shedow Welt Toe Loose Course 
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SPLICING Needle Width 
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HIGH SPLICE-HEEL-SOLE DATA 





Panel Width Needles 
No. of Steps in Heel (in) 
Courses Between 

No. of Heel Widenings 
Courses Between 

No. of Steps in Heel (Out) 
Courses Between 

No. of Mock Heel Nerrowings 
No. of Steps in Sole (in) 
Courses Between 
Needles at Finish of Heel 
Needles at Stert of Toe 
Needles at Finish of Toe 
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FOOT SIZE CHART 


REGULATING BUTTONS 
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Shedow Welt 
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Boot and Foot 
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‘ After Loose Course 
j Copyright 1946 By R. A. Folkman—Concord, N. C 




































































Form No. 356 














Construction chart for recording data regarding construction of full-fashioned hosiery of the improved heel 
type. See pages 188, 189 and 190 for other construction charts. 
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.ethat quality look, feel and wear 
your knit goods customers insist 
upon—knits easier, faster, too 


Standard Durene, the extra quality combed 
mercerized yarn, knits an unusually soft, full- 
bodied fabric with a beautiful luster and a 
desirable elasticity . . . meets your trade’s 
most exacting requirements for comfort, 
beauty and long wear. And because it runs 
easier, faster, is more economical, Standard 
Durene will meet your production man’s re- 


quirements, too. 


Standard Durene is the favorite of nationally 
known knit goods manufacturers who prize 
their reputation for quality. Over seventy 
years experience, supplemented by our con- 
stant research, goes into the manufacture of 
Standard Durene. It is carefully processed in 
our own plants under our complete control 
from selected quality cotton to the finished 
yarn. Specify Standard Durene and be sure 
of that quality look. 


STANDARD DURENE e THREADS 
MERCERIZED COMBED SAKS e SELO 
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STANDARD -COOSA-THATCHER Cu. 
‘CHATTANOOGA 1, TENN. 


SALES OFFICE: 
123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York 16, N. Y. Chicago 54, Ill. 
185 Madison Ave. 940 Merchandise Mart 


Greensboro, N. C. Reading, Pa. 
Guilford Building Fifth & Walnut Sts. 
Utica, N. Y. 
P. O. Box 105 


Representatives in Central and South American Countries 



























































Chattanooga Yarn Association Holds 
Annual Golf Tournament 








Among those participating in the 
annual golf tournament held by the 
Chattanooga Yarn Association on Oc- . 
tober 9-10. From left to right: 

l. Harry Finnell, Elliott Knitting 
Mills, Chicago, Ill.; Burton Frierson, 
Jr., Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Ted Jamison, Joseph 
Black & Sons, York, Pa.; Jack Mc- 
Guire, McGuire & Co., Atlanta, Ga. : 

2. W. H. Newton, Primrose Tapesiry 
Co., Rome, Ga.: Frank Cater, Ray- 
Ser Dyeing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
H. T. Greenwood, Globe Dye Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry Bryan, Bry- 
an Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. . 

3. Fred Sails, Atwood Division, Uni- 
versal Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Bill Rooke, “Textile Industries,” At- 
lanta, Ga.; Don Maddox, Textiles. 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C.; W. G. Fetterlin, 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Belmont, N. C. 

4. Ernest Jones, Southern Spinning 
Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Dick Moyer, 
Linen Thread Co., Blue Mountain, 
Ala.;: C. L. Blomgrem, Franklin Proc- 
ess Co., New York, N. Y.; Sam | 
Hodges, Alabama Bedspread Co., 
Scottsboro, Ala. ; 

6. A foursome including John Ma- d 
gill, Atlanta Hosiery Mills, Atlanta, : 
Ga.; Pete Morrow, Dixie Mercerizing § 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Paul John- 
son, Atlanta Hosiery Mills, Atlanta, 5 
Ga. 

7. Robert F. Strahley, Central 
Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Robert F. Howell, Hesslein & 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Earl W. Eddy, 
Hesslein & Co., New York, N. Y.:; 
Paul W. Conlev, Bamatuft Co., Scotts- 
boro, Ala. 


Cotton Mechanization to Be 
Subject of Research 








a 
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Development of efficient equip- 
ment for mechanizing cotton pro- 
duction in the South has been ap- 
proved as a research project un- 
der the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture announced. The 
studies will be carried on in sev- 
eral southern states by the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agri- 
cultural Engineering, in coopera- 
tion with state agricultural experi- 
ment stations. 

Emphasis will be on equipment 
for producing and harvesting cot- 
ton on small farms and to improve 
such equipment for use on larger 
operations. A special phase of the 
project will aim to develop uni- 
formly dependable methods and 
equipment for defoliating cotton 
prior to harvesting throughout the 
Cotton Belt. 
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Originally used to hunt wild boars, the 
Great Dane is usually gentle despite his 
ferocious ‘appearance and great strength. 
Faithful and intelligent he excels as a 
watchdog. 




















YOU KNOW 
THE BREED.:. 
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Great Dane or pedigreed Great Dane? It takes specialized 
knowledge to make the distinction. By contrast, your product’s 
pedigreed quality must be readily recognizable to everyone: 
And with Kaumagraph Identification no one can mistake it, 
for this clean, economical marking method reproduces your 
name, trademark or lettering on your product clearly, attrac- 
tively. The application of manual or automatic heat to a 
Kaumagraph* Dry Transfer or Prestomark* Label gives any 
textile, leather, rubber or synthetic material the kind of identi- 
fication that means better protection and distinct attention 
value. Send for a Kaumagraph Man today. 











*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. “‘“Kaumagraphs”’ are made only by Kaumagraph. 


\SRAPH SOMPANY 
KAUMAG RAPA SOMPA 
Golenrtificalion weadguartenrs acmce /FO2 
Wilmington 99, Del. @ Empire State Bldg., New York City 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD 
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1S Dry Transfers « Prestomark Labels » Embossed Seals ¢ Transfer Irons ¢« Stamping Inks 
Lithography for Box Wraps, Labels, Displays, Booklets, and Folders. 
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Nylon Allotments 
Hit Hosiery Output 


Since Labor Day, nylon yarn 
shipments to hosiery mills has 
shown only nominal increase, caus- 
ing disappointment among manu- 
facturers and distributors and 
leading to a special survey by the 
hosiery workers’ research depart- 
ment. The latter noted a small 
further increase in nylon yarn ar- 
rivals during October. It is re- 
ported from the same quarter that 
some of the larger manufacturers 
have been given to understand that 
next month they will get the first 
substantial increase in yarn sup- 
ply, but there is still no indication 
of how far the November supply 
will exceed the weekly average 
weights taken in by the mills over 
the last few months. 

Meanwhile, it is pointed out, the 
market for nylon stockings con- 
tinues to strengthen, and some 
mills are reported quoting $18 per 
dozen pairs (and higher) on 15- 
denier, 51-gauge goods, which com- 
pares with a price to retailers pre- 
viously of $14 per dozen pairs on 
a leading brand. It is added that 
quick-delivery nylons of almost 
any construction command price 
premiums. Rumors that the Du- 
Pont company would discontinue 
production of 40-denier nylon yarn 
are authoritatively said to be 
without foundation. Continued 
curtailment of nylon hosiery pro- 
duction by important mills has 
been noted, it is said. 

A number of mills that had dis- 
continued or reduced operations on 
rayon and silk have been forced 
to reduce to schedules of three or 
four days a week because of insuf- 
ficient supply of nylon yarns, it is 
reported. During the summer va- 
cation period, some mills accumu- 
lated nylon yarn enough to war- 
rant operating a five-day week 
and manufacturers anticipated 
their nylon arrivals would be ade- 
quate to maintain this rate of op- 
eration, but they have been dis- 
appointed. Manufacturers’ spokes- 
men summarize the outlook, in ef- 
fect, as follows: 

A new scarcity of women’s ny- 
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lon hosiery next winter now looms 
as almost a certainty. Nylon yarn 
allotments during October show al- 
most no increase over those of re- 
cent months. Information now in 
hand seems to indicate to some 
manufacturers that November re- 
ceipts will not be much larger than 
October’s. In the textile-apparel 
lines, where scarcity of many kinds 
of wanted goods has reappeared, 
the slight summer-time lull in ny- 
lon hosiery retail sales and the ex- 
pectation of reasonably greater 
nylon yarn allotments this fall, 
had encouraged many of the mills 
to count on a rising volume of pro- 
duction and a healthy year-end 
holiday business. 

At this time it appears as if 
buyers will be scrambling for 
whatever they can get, as they 
already seek small quantities of all 
deniers and gauges of merchandise. 
Manufacturers’ spokesmen believe 
there is little question that the 
mills will not have to worry about 
carried-over stocks into 1948, be- 


cause it will be nearly impossible 
for them to fill all the late fall and 
Christmas demand. Whatever hap- 
pens to nylon yarn supply beyond 
mid-November, it is explained, Oc- 
tober is the crucial time at which 
the manufacturers have to exert 
themselves to meet the seasonal 
rise in demand. 


Observers add that while there 
is a natural tendency among man- 
ufacturers to complain about the 
DuPont performance in this re- 
spect, because it is claimed their 
hopes were not fulfilled, in the 
end it will have to be admitted 
that the producer probably did 
everything possible to turn out ac- 
ceptable yarn according to sched- 
ule, and in these days of shortage 
of chemicals and other materials, 
and intractable labor, it is diffi- 
cult when it comes to meeting 
goals set long beforehand. 


Some industry authorities point 
out that lack of better nylon sup- 
ply may have beneficial results 
in the long run, because if allot- 
ments through the final four 
months of 1947 had been up to 
expectations, an over-supply of ny- 
lon stockings might have resulted, 
which possibly might have reached 
embarrassing proportions. 


Consumer Demand Above Estimates 


Weekly reports by the Federal 
Reserve System of dollar-volume 
of retail sales this fall have av- 
eraged so much above the expec- 
tations of mid-year that industry 
authorities and individual opera- 
tors have been tracing back over 
their previous estimates, in an ef- 
fort to discover where they went 
wrong, and why, and to guard 
against wrong guesses on their 
winter and early spring business. 

It is now apparent that the pub- 
lic this fall has been in position 
to absorb’ substantially larger 
quantities of merchandise in tex- 
tile-apparel lines than forecast by 
even the more optimistic observ- 
ers a few months back. Numerous 
excuses have been offered for the 
apparent failure of seasoned and 
otherwise competent authorities to 
correctly forecast consumer vol- 
ume, but in general it appears to 


some of the industry’s veterans 
that some of the things overlooked 
before, which since have become 
potent, can be outlined as follows: 

(1) A new buying psychology 
seems to have developed among 
the public. The buying mood is 
admitted to be one of the “intan- 
gibles,” but at dny rate it has 
played an outstanding role since 
Labor Day. During the war there 
was a long period of good earn- 
ings. Two years ago, it was ex- 
pected this lush period would soon 
end, but export demand developed 
for American products, and our 
consumers have been able to con- 
tinue to indulge their fancies for 
merchandise. 

(2) The average national in- 
come has increased, furnishing the 
public with the dollars needed to 
back up the individual customer’s 
preference for more and better- 
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Guide Bar Assembly. On the Kidde Knitter, guide bar assembly 
can be raised or lowered as a unit by loosening four bolts 
that hold assembly to end frames and setting adjusting 
screws. Assembly is hung on supporting tube 6” in diameter, 
with ¥2" walls, assuring absolute rigidity under all conditions 
of load and speed. Swing bar is made of 1-15/16" diameter 
steel shafting to prevent torsion. 
































Cloth Roller. By simply removing a single bolt on each end, the 
cloth roller is released and rolls out from under the machine 
on a track. An empty roller can be quickly inserted so that 
down time is at a minimum. On double needle bar machines, 
where a front leg is supplied, the leg is hinged to permit 
removal of the cloth roller. 








Guide Bar Hangers. Six guide bar hangers provide six-point sus- 
pension on guide bars and assure rigidity. Up to six guide 
bars may be used — each may be adjusted individually. 
Guide Bars are supported in the hangers by self-aligning 
bearings — torsion rods are provided at each of these six 
points to maintain guide needle alignment even with tightly 
stretched elastic yarn. 





These are just three among the many reasons why practical Raschel 
men recognize the Kidde Knitter as the last word in warp-knitting ma- 
chines. Exceptional accessibility, wide versatility, high sustained operat- 
ing speeds — these advantages make the Kidde Knitter outstanding! 


The word ‘‘Kidde'’ is the trade-mark of Walter Kidde 
& Company, inc., and its affiliated companies. 


Write for descriptive literature—or better still, see for 
yourself what the Kidde Knitter can do. A machine 
is in operation at our Bloomfield plant—we'll be 
glad to arrange a demonstration. Just write for an 
appointment. ' 








KIDDE MANUFACTURING CO., INC. + BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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An Engineer designs a wonderful new spinning 
machine, faster than any machine 











known in the Industry. 








Ordinary Bobbins subjected to such 








super-speeds would literally shake 





themselves and the machine to pieces. 


















To meet this condition Cloverleaf- 
Freeland develops a Bobbin so amaz- 





ingly precise, so carefully balanced 
that even at high speeds it seems to 
be standing still. 


This is just one example of the manu- 


facturing skill of Cloverleaf-Freeland— 


skill that builds great bobbins. 


CLOVERLEAF-FREELAND CORP. 


Hazleton, Pa. Honesdale, Pa. 


CLOVERLEAP-creeQand 
8 BOBBINS 







Back of every great development in Textiles stands the Bobbin. Photo courtesy R. K. Laros Silk Co. 


quality merchandise. This backs 
up the markets more or less for 
the reasonable future, because this 
fall employment is at a high level 
and workers average good pay and 
the potential markets for textile- 
garment items is accordingly ex- 
panded. 

(3) The competition from the 
“hard goods” industries has been 
less than expected, leaving tex- 
tile-apparel producers a larger 
margin of consumer expenditure 
than they expected. 


Pre-Employment Physicals 


(Continued from page 92) 


bor turnover and does not include 
all wages paid for nurse (as we 
have previously stated, only a 
small part of the nurse’s wages 
could be charged to this program). 
It would only take about four rup- 
ture repairs to equal this cost (the 
rupture repair usually costs be- 
tween $75 and $100 plus the em- 
ployee’s lost time wages for about 
13 weeks). 

I know of one mill that repaired 
six ruptures in the first eight 
months of 1946. When we consider 
the amount of venereal disease 
among applicants during a period 
of a year, it will seem to justify 
the cost of the examination. 

Further justification of pre-em- 
ployment examination is illustrat- 
ed by a case that happened in a 
mill last year where the employee 
was employed before examinations 
were required. He had a blood 
pressure of 250 and also was 
syphilitic. He would not have been 
employed under present standards 
of the mill. His accident cost 
$3,329.69. It should not have 
been over $500. Because of his 
physical condition the higher cost 
was due to the delayed convales- 
cence and a higher percentage of 
disfigurement. 

The percentage of rejections will 
be low, approximately 7 to 10 per 
cent; however, it is the low per- 
centage of employees that cause 
the high accident cost. Justify 
this program for your plant by re- 
viewing the records and it will be 
seen that only a few accidents 
prevented by pre-employment ex- 
aminations will pay the cost of this 





program. 











TORRINGTON provides almost as many types of needles as there 
are styles and designs of men’s, women’s and children’s sports 
anklets. But in the entire line of more than 10,000 different 
types of Torrington Needles, there is NO variation in their 
excellent knitting qualities. 

Every Torrington Needle is machine-made and machine- 
tested ... every needle has the strength, temper, finish and ac- 


curacy of dimensions to consistently do the kind of job that you 
want—no matter what your knitting requirements. 
It pays in many ways to standardize on the needles in the 
famous Red and Green Box. 
The Torrington Needles shown here are among the types 
commonly empleved in the knitting of sports anklets, 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U.S.A. + Established 1866 


Branches: New York e Philadelphia e Chicago e Greensboro. N.C. e 
St. Louis e Toronto, Canada e Pacific Coast Representative: E. G. Paules, 1762 West 


Vernon Avenue, Los Angeies, Calif. 





Boston 


For dependable “follow-through”... 











in cam follower applications, wear must be kept to a minimum...a 
problem which grows with increasing loads and speeds. The anti- 
friction efficiency of 


Torrington Cam Follower Needle Bearings... 


helps to assure continued accuracy of operation of many types of 
machines. They have a high radial capacity provided by a full com- 
plement of small diameter rollers—backed up by sturdy outer races. 
They are compact in design, occupy little space, retain and distribute 
lubricant effectively to all surfaces. 


Torrington Cam Follower Needle Bearings are made in a wide 
range of sizes, one of which may be the solution to your cam roller 
problem. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


SPHERICAL 


ROLLER ° STRAIGHT ROLLER ° TAPERED ROLLER 
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inflation Menace Feared 


Interviews with manufacturers 
and distributors in many essential 
lines have brought out that while. 
on the surface, it appears as if 
caution has been largely discard- 
ed, neither the producers nor the 
disposers of textile and apparel 
goods are underestimating the dan- 
gers of their position. In some 
cases, all that is presently possible 
is being done to safeguard individ- 
ual and group business interests 
against the. inevitable ‘“break,’’ 
which may come from some ob- 
scure event or development that 
cannot be foreseen. 

As an illustration, some of the 
larger houses that virtually con- 
trol our importation of a neces- 
sary animal fiber, of which scores 
of millions of pounds are con- 
sumed annually in this country, 
but of which we produce almost 
none, describe the sort of 
perity they are now 


pros- 
experiencing 


as a time of unsettled conditions. 
when nobody can dodge the fear 


of inflation; when anxiety is felt 
for the future; when nobody can 


plan ahead with a normal degree 
of confidence: when heavy ré- 
serves must be kept inactive in the 


banks: when the credit status of 
customers must be given constant 
attention. 


When compared with the com- 
petitive position of the average 
manufacturer or merchant. 
importing houses above referred 
to would seem to have less to wor- 
ry about, if the bottom shouid 
suddenly drop out of world trade 
and precipitate a widespread de- 
pression in this country. Neverthe- 
they contend they 
would do only half of their present 
volume. and do it at prewar price 
levels, and pass up thelr extra 
margins for profit, if something 
would only happen to take govern- 


the 
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ment out of business and perm) 
the restoration of normal peace 
time control of their own affairs 
To the interviewer this makes it 
appear that American industry and 
commerce has not rushed forward 
to embrace inflation, but at eact 
upward twist of the spiral of costs 
and prices there has been greate! 
to conform to the dom)- 
At present, in dis 
cussing such matters, some inter- 
ests point out that inflation on the 
present scale cannot be dealt with 
in detail, but requires active defla- 
tionary movements on a nation 


reluctance 


nant trena 


wide scale. which have not beer 
forthcoming so far. 
Over the last several months 


professional economists often have 
been objects of ridicule because a 


year ago they foresaw’ where 
politically - inspired government 
policies would lead to, and gave 
the alarm that resulted in efforts 


and trade to attempt 
a gradual recession This cor- 
rective attempt, it is claimed, got 
no help whatever from Washing. 
authorities, but, on the 


by industry 


ton con - 
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... more economical 
to use because.... 


it runs more efficient- 
ly, producing a finer 
quality product that 
can be sold easier 


and more 
profitably 








SPECIALIZING IN TEXTILES FOR OVER ONE-THIRD OF A CENTURY 


PAY ROLL CONTROLS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


COST SYSTEMS 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
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trary, leaders of organized labor 
in the coal, steel, motor, electrical. 
shipping, and other salient indus- 
tries were once more encouraged 
to insist on another round of wage 
boosts. When these were granted 
in preference to facing disastrous 
strikes, such a flood of new buy- 
ing power was let loose that, by 
the middle of last spring, it be- 
came impossible for mills and 
merchants to hold prices and costs 
in check. 

Foregoing, in effect, is one way 
in which some business spokes- 
men try to explain how our Ameri- 
can economy arrived in its present 
uneasy condition. They contend 
that the economists’ warnings of 
1946 were heeded by many thou- 
sands of business men, but the 
trend got beyond their control. 
Even yet, they assert, they are 
trying to be conservative and avoid 
speculation, and at every oppor- 
tunity have urged a like course on 
their customers and business asso- 
ciates. Instead of “living in a 
fools’ paradise’’—as was often re- 
marked following the 1929 collapse 


TL TULLE) 


—business people of the sound and 
substantial type profess to be 
greatly disturbed. 

Not having it in their power to 
correct the evils they see, it is 
added, their hopes seem to center 
on the chance that the government, 
itself, may become alarmed and 
the two parties may agree to post- 
pone their minor antagonisms long 


enough to allow the country to 
meet this inflationary crisis. This 
would entail an almost unheard-of 
degree of patriotic unselfishness 
among the aspirants for victory in 
next year’s Presidential election, it 
is admitted, but still it is felt by 
some observers that constructive 
bipartisan action is distinctly pos- 
sible when Congress meets again. 


~ 


Service Department for 
F.N.F. Knitting Machines 


A complete service department 
for F. N. F. knitting machines has 
been set up by the American Vis- 
cose Corporation at its Textile Re- 
search Department in Marcus 
Hook, Pa., according to a recent 
announcement. The department 
will carry a complete line of spare 
parts including pattern wheels and 
the new tubular compound nee- 
dles. 

At the same time, it was report- 
ed that the production model of a 


new 84-inch. two-bar tricot ma- 


chine has arrived in Marcus Hook 
and may be seen by appointment. 
A continuous program of experi- 
mental patterning work is already 
under way there, using a wide va- 
riety of yarns of different sizes 
and types. 

The machine, it was_ stated, 
cruises at 1000 courses per minute, 
which is well within its top speed. 
The use of double eccentrics in- 
stead of cams results in a marked 
lack of noise and vibration. 

It is claimed that there is little 
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KALPINOL 


TROUGH SOLUTION 
FOR KNITTING 


NYLON 


Knitting Mill Conditions Vary Greatly Ay 


Nylon Thrown by Different Throwsters Varies 


lt has been necessary for us to make several types of 


KALPINOLS to meet these conditions. 


One knitting mill has all nylon yarn from the same 
throwster but mill conditions are different in three sec- 
tions of the mill, necessitating the use of three types of 
KALPINOL, each giving equally good results in the sec- 


tion in which it is used. 
Let us help you. 
. 


For cleaning nylon size from your needles, sinkers, bits, 
etc., use K.N.K. (KALI NEEDLE KLEANER). It can be 
used straight or mixed with equal parts of water without 


separating. 
e 
HYDROXY HAND CREAM — for 
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nylon, to keep their hands smooth. 


KALI 


427 Moyer St. 


Meinhard, Greeff « Co. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists G1 Madhien Chvenue, New Yark E ty 
Philadelphia 25, Pa. PRS AAL 20 on 
i- £s Skinner, Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C., Charlotte 2-5449 
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SoFTER, BETTER KNITTING 
COTTON YARNS—DYED OR BLEACHED— 


+ 

| Emulsions—Hydrocop and 3B Softener—condition 
end soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed or bleached. Used 
by hundreds of mills for over 25 yecrs to assure proper regain, 
speed up twist, produce even-running yarns and clearer stitch. 
Laurel Hydrocop ard 3B Softener will not turn rancid or discolor 
yarn on standing. Easily applied over roller trough or cone 
winders, quilling frames, or twisters. If you want softer, better knit. 


ting yarns to help you meet specifications, send for a trial order of 
these veteran emulsions, Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener today. 
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+} HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
| FOR USE ON 
| Knitted and Woven Wear of All Kinds 








QUALITY RESULTS 

HIGH PRODUCTION 

CONVENIENT HANDLING 

MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 

LOW UPKEEP COSTS 





For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
| THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


7 2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S. A. 





| —Distributors— 


 HOLLISTER-MORELAND CO., P. 0. BOX 721, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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23”-24 FEED 


», Kib Boay 
} Machine 


Style P.R.-19 


By every comparison—this 
ruggedly constructed, 
modern machine—with 24 





extra large pattern wheels— 
produces those high style 
Jacquard effects—most econ- 
omically. Interlock-—Blister— 


Raised Welt Stitches— Tuck 
Grenadine and Plain Rib 
Stitches—are achieved with 
equal facility. An unlimited 
range of patterns—varied in 
color and stitch—coupled 
with ingenuity of styling— 
are assured when you install 


the Brinton P. R.-19. 





For all information, write 


H. BRINTON CO. 


Circular Knitting Machines 
KENSINGTON AVE. and M STREET 
Philadelphia 24, Penna. 

































SERENE TH 


yarn strain as the yarn is fed to 
needles rather than pulled by the 


knitting elements. This, coupled 
with a flexible tension bar and a 
positive and constant cloth take- 
up, results in a better control of 
quality, according to the announce- 
ment. 

If a single thread breaks, the 
machine stops immediately. There 
is a built-in pressure lubrication 
system and thermal expansion is 
controlled on needle. tongue, guide 
and sinker bars. 


Interest In Silk 
Is Improving 


Former users of silk are reported 
to be planning greater employment 
of this fiber in 1948 than at any 
previous time since the govern- 
ment took over the silk supply a 
few months before Pearl Harbor. 
It is expected silk trading next 
year will be on a freer basis: silk 
production is thought sure to ex- 
pand in Italy and China: barter 
agreements by the United States. 
with China and Japan, are under 


Style 20 


BASKETS 


TRUCKS 


LANE 


SHIPPING HAMPERS 


for 


Cotton Mills, Woolen Mills. 


Silk Mills, Hosiery 


Write for Catalog 130-C 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Ine. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Manufacturers 
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discussion; and government agen- 


cies—as before noted—will do 
what they can to promote in- 
creased consumption of silk in 


this country. 

Observers. who for some time 
have made a close study of the 
silk outlook, do not contend there 
are prospects of more normal op- 





erations as the U. S. Commercial 
Company (a postwar government 
agency) withdraws from the field 
and trading will get further im- 
petus from the withdrawal of the 
guaranteed government raw silk 
prices. In some quarters it is ex- 
pected our State Department will 
insist on retaining some govern- 
ment supervision, but will try to 
avoid the pitfalls of this year and 
last, whereby heavy losses had to 
be written off. After the govern- 
ment’s guaranteed prices are with- 
drawn, an expected decline in raw 
silk to the neighborhood of $3 per 
pound should encourage confl- 
dence, it is asserted. 

At the outset, some authorities 
claim, most of the American de- 
mand for raw silk will be for the 
manufacture of fabrics with only 
a small portion going into hosiery 
and undergarments. Lack of dol- 
lar-exchange in Italy and China is 
said to have created interest 
among our manufacturers of ma- 
jor industrial items, in various 
schemes for bartering our machin- 
ery for their silk. 
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@ Timesavers! 


@ Less Work! 





@ More Protection! 


@ Free Samples! 


Cut your payroll in half with car- 


bonized Tip-On-Velopes. They provide a permanent rec- 
ord of tax deductions, wages, etc. A signed receipt for 
extra protection. Write for free samples. 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. 


Post Office Box 1267 


ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
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PRESSURE VESSELS | 
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Long and wide experience in 
the design and fabrication of 
bleaching kiers, starch kettles, - p 
and vats and vessels of all types — | q 
for the textile industry, enables 7 4 
us to offer you superior service 
on these products. 








Our facilities provide for the 
construction of all types of 
processing vessels, in stainless 
clad steel, Monel metal, special 
alloy steels and kindred materi- 
als — with riveted joints and 
electrically welded. 


Submit your problems to our 
engineering department. 
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MFG. CO. 


Niewnan@Ga. 











TEXTILE PROCESS COMPOUNDS 
MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 


Identification — Lubrication — Conditioning. 


RAYON OILS SS BASE OIL 
TINTINOLS MINEROL 
LYNOL MEON 


BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 











Offices and Works Est. 1874 Southern Warehouse 
Elizabeth, N.J. . Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Textile Industry =, 


has had the 
Greatest Increase in 
LABOR COSTS 


| of any industry 


It is now imperative that 
both labor and equipment be fully 
















utilized 

: Doing this is our job. 

: How well we are doing our job can be found by asking our Clients old and new. 
A list will be sent on request. 


Our work covers millions of spindles and years of experience. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS, Inc. 





| _ 250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
: DOUGLAS S. KEOGH, President JOHN J. SKELLY, Vice President-Gen. Moar. 
| H. B. CRAFT, Vice President in Charge of Southern Operations - - - - - 30 Camden Road, Atlanta, Ga. 





PAUL O. MERRILL, Vice President-Chief Engineer 





We manufacture or distribute 
everything you need in heavy 


or industrial chemicals or 
chemical specialties. 





@ USE BARIUM'S 
Our experienced and techni- 


cally trained personnel and 


| our laboratory facilities are i SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES 


at your service to solve your : i“ aia btial ae re 
problems and to prepare spe- e analytical laboratory of a 


: : large rayon manufacturer reported, 
cial chemicals for your needs. “We examined your sodium sulphide 


. ’ , for metallic impurities by means of 
To insure prompt deliveries : the spectograph which showed it to 


; ; : be remarkably free from the metallic 
oe “a - complete stock : impurities which would normally be 
of all lines in our Spartan- | 


expected to be present.” 
burg warehouse. 
standard of quality. 


elan BARIUM 
Scene || REDUCTION CORPORATION 


SPARTANBURG S.C. SOUTH CHARLESTON 3, W. VA. 





The constant vigilance of our control chemists insures to 
you a sodium sulphide that consistently meets the most 
exacting specifications of the industries we serve. U 

our sodium sulphide to maintain more easily your high 
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IN A RUT? 


The going may seem easier but 
the drag shows up in time. 
This is true of a aveler run- 





















ning in a deep path cut into 
the ring, or to an individual 
who doesn’t ‘‘snap out of it’’ and 
try to see his work from a dif- 
ferent viewpoint. 


TALK WITH A STERLING MAN 







H. B. CABANISS 
Box (88, Monroe, N. C. 
. H. CRANFORD 

Chester, S. C. 
D. R. IVESTER 
Clarkesville, Ga. 
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STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. ___.. 
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MOSSBERG 
Has Proved 
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WALHARD 
Chromium 
Plated 
Threadeyes on 
MOSSPEED 
Braider 
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The Value of 





HARD CHROMIUM PLATING! 


The Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation, manufacturer 
of MOSSPEED Braider Carriers, furnishes WALHARD 
chromium plated threadeyes on carriers recommended for 
use in braiding asbestos yarn, hard-twisted silk, etc. This 
is another instance of the widespread use of industrial hard 
chromium plating by textile machinery manufacturers as a 
proved method of preventing excessive wear and corrosion 
of parts. 


CHROMIUM PLATED PARTS 
Serve Better and Last Longer 


Chromium plating not only protects the basic metal from 
attack by rust and corrosion, but its low coefficient of fric- 
tion also provides a smoother bearing surface for yarns and 
threads. The abrasive action of hard twist yarns in particu- 
lar is so considerable as to be a serious problem in mills. 
Friction wears mill machinery parts more quickly and the 
worn surfaces may damage yarn. Rough surfaces catch and 
break fibres. Chromium plating keeps smooth, and is the 
hardest known meta! to be commercially electroplated. 

Send us a trial lot of your textile machinery parts that 
need protection against wear and corrosion. WE'LL 
WALHARD them and return them to you for performance 
tests and comparison! 
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Manufacturers of Dyestuffs 
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STOCKED BY - 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 
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185 Pineorest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 
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ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
ENDLESS BLANKETS RAYON SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 


H. W. CURTIS 
735 W. Creseent Ave., Allondais, N. }. 
Aliendale 1(-332! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


NEW YORK | 


WILLIAM J. MOORE ~ 


| Pendleton Street 
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AND HANDLING SYSTEM 


The improved TYPE K stripper, Automatic 
Bobbin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a 
modern, compact system for increasing the 
efficiency and lowering the cost of bobbin clean- 
ing and handling. 


The TERRELL COMPANY 72. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
James F. Notman............ eedham, Mass.-——N. Btates 
E. W. 8. Jasper, Inc., ihisabeid, N. J.—Penn., N. J. A N. Y¥. 
W. J. Westaway Co., amilton and Montreal, Oanada 
Geo. Thomas & Oo...... Manchester, England—European Agt: 


* 
a 
THE TERRELL CLEANING 





MODERNIZE with Carso- 
MATIC INFRA-RED Radiant Heat 
Generators (Gas-fired or Elec- 
tric). For use with tenters—for 
complete drying (including sel- 
vage), palmers (ensuring double 
the life of the blankets), curing 
boxes, printing machines, 
slashers, singeing machines, etc. 
Astonishing results! 


Write for Bulletin C. 
CARBOMATIC CORPORATION — Infra Red Div. 


Pioneers in Textile Intra-Red 
24-81 47th St., Long Island City 3, N. Y. 
IN CANADA — CANADIAN TEXTILE ENGINEERING LTD. 

980 St. Antoine Street, Montreal 


*ARBOMATIC 


— | _— HEAT 


{/ tS) 
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DARY'S the Thing 
Around A Ring 


Whatever the job for the traveler, you've 


got to be sure of consistent uniformity for 
success around the ring. You can count on 
Dary for uniformity and more in your spin- 
ning and twisting. 


Dary Ring Travelers win the applause and 
unstinted praise of mill men everywhere. 
They are right for every count or twist of 
yarn, and at maximum spindle speeds. They 
are DARY PROCESSED for endurance and 
long wearability. They are seasoned per- 
formers around the ring. 


Call the friendly Dary Representative near 
you, today. He'll give you the whole story. 


\\ THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S.C 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 


SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 





Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 


Seether Copmeniatie H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 221, Grittia, Ga —Mr. J. Kenneth Sumner, COeneeee, N. C.—Mr. Frank S. peechem, Charlotte, N. ©. | 


SE USEREE REET Ere! FPPETEREETS) 


a ar A RT FY 1! —— C0. 


| GREENVILLE ¢e SOUTH CAROLINA 
QUALITY CHEMICALS AN 


FOR EVERY PHASE OF 
TEXTILE PROCESSING 
HART PRODUCTS CORP. 
1440 BROADWAY © NEW YORK CITY 























































TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION + STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 
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NY Traverse Grinding 





Job, Sanforizer Cylin- 














ders, Calender Rolls, Mangle 


| Rolls, etc., can be handled 
efficiently by ROY GRINDERS. 





i} RED-RAY BURNERS 
BS. ROY & SON COMPANY | 7 SINGEING HAIR INTERLININGS 


PERFECTLY AND AT GREATLY 
INCREASED SPEEDS. 


Established 1868 








, : | WRITE FOR BULLETINS 

i Worcester, Mass. . Greenville, S.C. 

: RED-RAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
: 455 West 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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Grades to suit 
your needs—all 
uniformly high 
in quality... 


DIAMOND. ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 
General Offices * PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at CINCINNATI * JERSEY CITY * LOCKPORT, N.Y 
MARSEILLES, ILL.» DALLAS, TEXAS 


66 ways to cut 


your Cleaning Costs 
























The Damp-Tex system of painting stops 
rot, rust, bacteria and fungus growth. 
Puts a porcelain-like finish on wet or 
dry wood, metal, concrete and plaster 
with equal ease and efficiency. Damp-Tex — 


A Digest of 


66 


Swecessty; Ways 











: lo Sp ‘ . : 
Min he a resists steam, 2% caustic solution and 
f > . > > 
Cleanin ” lactic acid. Comes in white and colors. 


Used in over 4,000 plants. Send for de- 
tails of our trial offer. 


VS ne ee ey ee 













| : 
HIS 16-page Oakite Digest of modern textile- __ eS o 
équipment cleaning procedures presents time- “LOUID PORCELAIN. 
} tles; descaling cooling systems; cleaning 


saving techniques for such Jobs as: at iP. 
| and derusting steel reeds; descaling ten- 


tering chains, etc. 2S 


N-LIk 





Cleaning humidifying equipment; cleaning 
size boxes, storage vats, size mixing ket- 





NOS AR EN Sani SMR idaho a a I Ee 


FREE for the asking! 66 money-saving maintenance 
cleaning methods described in easy-to-follow de- 
tail. Write for your copy NOW! No obligation. 
Oakite Products, Inc., 26C Thames St., New York 6, 
New York. 


TUE eet LLL LLL LEE LL LLL 


- STEELCOTE MFG. CO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canade 


tere RS! Gin 5 
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CONOMY vnce saree 


LARGEST L/NE BUILT [NV OSA’ 
ECONOMY BALER CO..Depr. C. ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


43 Water St., New Yorx 4, N. Y. Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Terrell Machine’Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 170 Summer St., Boston 10, Mass. 





















Ct TTL 


“THE CUSTOMER 
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All Kinds of | 


CARD | 
IS ALWAYS RIGHT" CLOTHING | _ 
Especially when he buys SEAPLANE Belting, GATES N a : 
V-Drives, ROCKWOOD Pulleys and Bases, REPUBLIC — CLOTHING 
Rubber, ATLANTA Strappina, and MONTICELLO — 





Bobbins. ’ | | 


WE DELIVER | 
ATLANTA BELTING CO. = _ RED SPRING ROAD 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA | ANDOVER, MASS. 
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SERVE 


IGHT GREAT SOUTHER 
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ATLANTA The Ansley | v hae. 
| BIRMINGHAM The Tutwiler 

| ii] NEW ORLEANS The St. Charles 
Hii] SAVANNAH The Savannah 


NASHVILLE The Andrew Jackson | Acetic cia 
































| MONTGOMERY The Jefferson Davis 
| LOUISVILLE The Kentucky | WMethanol 
| } GREENSBORO The O. Henry : Products of destructive distilla- 


: tion of hardwood. 





Produced by 


TENNESSE PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


General Offices: Nashville, Tennessee 
Eastern Sales Office: 350 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Daily Heit Th wre Chae (0,000 Gusbts 


CARLING DINKLER, "resident ? 
CARLING DINKLER, Jr., Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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Bronze 
Travelers 
for 
WET 
TWISTING 


Bevel Edge Bevel Edge 


ARGUTO 


OILLESS BEARINGS 








U. S. Ring Travelers are made in every style and size for 
wet twisting on vertical rings. We supply all standard 
types. In addition, we make the exclusive Bevel-edge de- 
sign, which we strongly recommend for certain kinds of 
work. 


EXTENSIVE STOCKS FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


AMOS. M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE & FACTORY: PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 
SOUTHERN OFFICE & WAREHOUSE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 





Write, wire or phone nearest office. 





w. P. VAUGHAN, W. H. ROSE—Greenville, S. C.—Box 792—Phone 303! 

0. 8. LAND—<Athens, Ga.—Box 1187—Phone 478 

L. H. MELLOR, JR.—Mid-Atiantic States—i23 Treaty Rd.—Drexel Hill, Pa— =: 
Phone Hilltop 2946 i 

H.R. FISHER—Concord, N. C.—Box 83—Phone 8366 : 

6. W. SMITH, H. J. SMITH—Providence—BGox 1|187—Gaspee 0100 


LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
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“OUTWEARS THE BEST 
BRONZE METAL” 
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LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 
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1. Heavy gauge welded steel spout. 


2. Solid brass neck ... machine cut 
threads ... riveted to body. 


3. Drawn seamless steel body. Heavy 
gauge, polished and lacquered. 





6 Reasons Why GEM Oilers 


are preferred and widely 


used by Textile Mills 


4. 
5. High carbon tempered spring steel 


6. Bottom and body assembled electri- 


SOLD BY LEADING MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


GEM MFG. CO., 1229 Goebel St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SE 
~ 


Solid brass bushing . . . machine 


cut threads. 





bottom. 


cally welded ... triple thickness... 
guaranteed leakproof. 













































Weave Mills That Require 


JUTE, SISAL or COIR 
FILLING 


Rely on 








LAZENBY WINDERS 


Cops of extreme diameter and length, of maximum yardage and 
uniformity, are readily produced on LAZENBY equipment. 

Send us a small supply of your yarn and we will wind and 
return with Testwind Report and Catalog. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


3106 ELM AVE. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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An Up-to-Date 


PRINTING PLANT 


® Equipped with modern machinery and a staff 
of competent workmen, solicits thru this publica- 
tion, a trial order on your printing needs. 





@ We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special attention to 
the minutest detail. 


@ We are more than ready to answer any ques- 
tion that relates to your printing problems. 


Write us and let us quote you on 
anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 
DALTON, GEORGIA 























CHEMICALS FOR 


SIZING e REDUCING 
DESIZING «ee WETTING 
STRIPPING ¢e FINISHING 





ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SOU ARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Manufacturers of chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other industries . . 
Plastics . . . Synthetic insecticides . Fungicides . . . Enzymes 
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Watson-Williamé 
Industry's ch@tes 
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TSONGend DESMOND, Clifton E. 
Le est Fourth St., Charlotte, 
SELD.2E10 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
COLL, Hson Bidg., Greensboro, WN. C. 
‘: Aftthor J. BAHAN, P. O. Box 245, 


Southern Rey 


csentétiye’ Guy C. BURBANK, 32 Beaconsfield 





















& SPINDLE CO. 


1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 
General Mill Repairs 
Repair and Manufacture Steel Rolls. 


Repair Flyers and Spindles. 


Manufacture new style Feed, Detaching and Draw Box Rolls 
for Combers. 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter by our 
patented process. Patent No. |,887,510. 
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ATLAS -OMETERS 


(— ACCELERATED 
P TESTING 
EQUIPMENT 





N Atlas-Ometers you have a 
simple, easy way to learn, 
quickly, how your products will 
resist fading, or deterioration from 
laundering. Atlas-Ometers have 
been a valuable mainstay of the 
textile industry for over a quarter 
of a century. Their time-saving 
guidance is more essential right 
now than ever before. 


LAUNDER - OMETER — 
Standard laboratory 
washing machine of 
the A. A. T. C. C.— 
measures resistance 
to washing action, 
shrinking, staining, 
color fastness to soaps 
and solvents. All fac- 
tors carefully con- 
trolled—can be pro- 
duced exactly at any 
time. 


FADE-OMETER—Rotates specimens around 
the Atlas Enclosed Violet Carbon Arc, the 
closest approach to natural sunlight. Tem- 
perature automatically controlled. 


WEATHER-OMETER—Duplicates effect of ac- 
tual exposure-—months of sun, rain, heat 
and cold condensed to a few days. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO, 
373 W. Superior St., Chicago. Illinois 


ATLAS -OMETERS 


LAUNDER-OMETER @ FADE-OMETER @ WEATHER-OMETER 











PRECISION 
BUILT 








@ Ragan Rings fit your holders exactly — 
micrometer-measured at the factory to be very sure of 
each one. There is a model for every type of spinning 
frame, in angle or straight web styles. 

The traveller “floats” on the patented Angle Web. 
Patented hardening process and high-polish finish cuts 
breaking in time, makes them last longer, makes them 
“take-off” better. That's why you'll find Ragan Rings in 
leading mills around the world. 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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Bretch 
control 


The sizer you will need to meet 
post«war- competition. 


Write for our 12 page 
illustrated Booklet. 


Charles B. 
{ MACHINE WORKS 


NEW JERSEY 


PATERSON. 


a> .for Better Belt Joints 


al To keep belts in service 
longer, use only GENU- 
INE Clipper Belt Hooks 
applied with Clipper 
Belt Lacers. 











Uf / 


wee Clipper Hooks are made of the finest 
- quality wire—BETTER than ever 
"iar before—produced for our exclu- 
~*~ sive use. Hooks hold with firm, 


j= Scie erip—egive longer satisfac- 
tory service. 
11 


—~ 








and Clipper Belt Lacers! 


The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer laces belts | 
up to 6 inches wide in one quick, easy : oe 
operation. Under powerful pressure hook : 
legs are embedded flush with the sur- 
face of the belt and points clinched, 
making a perfect joint. Phone your 
mill supply jobber for a demonstra- 
tion! 

CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY, Grano RapiDS 2. MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


— ~~ - ee 


- 


| | 


No. 9 \ 


Portable Lacer 













“BELT Cabins | /EQUIPMENT 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 
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DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 
Rates are net, payable in advance each month. Page is 3 col- Pawiti , , wo inserti Mi bar 1.00 ; 
umns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to page: Space measured by Positions wanted .05 wwe per insertion. Minimum charge $ . 
even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 columns in width. Column width per insertion. Cash with order. Box number address care of 


2% inches. Rates based on the total space used in one year. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., count as 





Per Inch Per Inch : 

7 <a aan $6.00 30 inches ........-_.- $4.80 eight words. Advertisements for help wanted, equipment for ; 
; me ee inline antenna ao B.. ~~ neoneidnl be sale, for rent or wanted, and professional cards are accepted 
CO ES 20 inches .... . 7 

10 inches __.._.________ 5.00 200 or more inches___-- 3.75 at display rates only. : 





ee 








POSITIONS OPEN IN SOUTHERN MILLS — MEN WANTED: Manager Southern rayon cutting and sewing plant; superintendents and assistant super 
intendents for worsted yarn mills; overseer woolen specking, burling and mending; overseers for woolen carding; overseers carding, spinning, weaving 
and warp preparation on spun rayon, wool mixtures, etc.: overseer cotton weaving jecquard looms; salesman for cotton spinning specialities 
mechanical engineer for designing and developing textile machinery, splendid salary; silk loom fixer; jacquard card cutter, fine index work 


We invite correspondence (confidential) with mill men seeking new positions and employers seeking new personnel. i 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc., 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Over Forty-five Years in Business 
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FOR SALE FOR SALE | 
WORSTED UNITS—BRADFORD SYSTEM COMPLETE PLANT FOR DYEING AND | 


FINISHING JERSEY KNIT GOODS. . 











3—S&F 48” x 48” Iron Oylinde 


Odd Machines for Combing, Drawing, Spinning, FR ne cat gg 


|—50,000 Spindle Unit i\—5,000 Spindle Unit a WORSTED YARN DYEING . 
I—20,000 Spindle Unit 1—3,000 Spindle Unit eae 
1—10,000 Spindle Unit Com- I—1,200 Spindle Unit w" Goes, comple Sa weer one | 

plete with Combing i— 600 Spindle Unit a Peg ee a ee 


°  y° 4—Whitin High Speed Tricot Ma 
Twisting chines. 
i—P&S as Stock Dryer 6/ Apror 
and Feed. 
BOBBINS, CANS, TRUCKS, PARTS, ETC. at 


i—Parks & Woolson Measuring and 
Rolling Machine, 60”. 








30th & Reed Sts. Fulton 9-0200 Phila. 46, Pa. 


We Offer a Complete Service for the Erection of Worsted 18—Stafford 76%” Worsted Looms 

e ° ° — 167 >} > > : y 

Machinery. Crating for Export a Specialty. ee ees Oe ee ee 

2—No. 50 Economy Electric Balers 

PHONE! © WIREL © #£WRITE! i—R.BaF 60” 5-Color Print Ma 
chine. 
APPRAISALS LIQUIDATIONS 8——-Troy 48” Extractors, open top 7 
1—-Philadelphia Hurricane Stoch | 
' Dryer. 5 
| i—Tape Condensors, 60” and 48” ; 
WARREN J. TALBOT INC. |—Hunter Lapper | 
2—Universal Cone Winders. | ; 
{-- + 


—~Kidder Presses, 48” to 66”. | 
2—James Hunter Dusters with dus 
exhausters 
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LOOMFIXER WANTED 

















For Capital Stock or Assets of Automatic 4 x 1 Box Locms 7 33-41 Bergen Street 
T a X T | | ~ | OR dee PATERSON 2, N. J. 
| Good opportunity is presented to a Armory 4-6540 
PLANT capable man thoroughly familiar 
with C & K C-4 looms. Experience 


e WANTED 


By large financially powerful di- 


in filament rayon is desirable but 


not essential. Eastern Pennsyl- WANTED 


vania location. Reply stating full 


Seer TVVUVIT TTT . 











: , . . : Position i ecard room, sometbing better than 
ep = —e fo details. Answer will be held in fly frame tender. Have finished a carding and 
Go gnorner © prise TO pres- strictest confidence Box 128 spinning course with the I.C.S., although have 
ent holdings. ° 0 ’ never been promoted higher than a fly frame 
Existing Personnel Normally Retained | TEXTILE {NDUSTRIES, Grant enmee. Hane SNES other mens ingivusiene 6 
1? Same course interested, please adc 8 OX 
Box 1223, 1474 B'way, N. Y. 18, N. Y. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 126, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Grant Bldg.. 
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Allanta, Ga, 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY 


























ee 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


DOMESTIC - FOREIGN 
LIQUIDATION S 


APFTPRA TS ALS 
* 
MILL PROPERTIES 


John Marshall 
of Fall River 


315 GRANITE BLOCK P. O. 


Telephones: 


BOX 815 
6-8217, 6-8218 














FALL RIVER, MASS. 











INVESTOR! 


Small High Class Cotton goods 
factory in Central America wants 
U. S. yarn on commission, loan or 
stock basis 


. Excellent investment 

No tax 

No labor problems 

. High protective tariff 

. Ample local market 

. Only hand weaving compe- 
tition 

Address Box 127, TEXTILE 

INDUSTRIES, Grant Bldg., 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


l1—New Royle Card Repeater, complete. 
600-900 Hook, French Index, hila 
Scale. 

I—83” P & S Revolving Stick Loop 
Dryer, 10 fans. 

1—60” P & W Doubling Machine. 

1—42” Butterworth 3-Roll Calender. 

1—30” Face VV Ribbon Finishing Ma- 
chine, 5 Cans, 2-Roll Quetsch. 

36—55” RS, C & K 4 x 1, 25-harness 
dobby double index, motor-driven 
Looms. 

2—30vuU sp. Platt i? 2% ” gge., each 
driven by new 7% | VB motors. 

1—60” Butterworth 2- Roll Padder. 

1—180 sp. Model A Whitin Spinning 
Frame, 3%” 

2—64” VV high ioed Tubers, motors. 

1—57” 3-Roll Quetsch, complete. 


TRIANGLE PROCESSING MACHINERY 
CO., INC. 


724 East 28th St. Paterson 4, N. J. 





SEWING, ASSORTING AND 
TUBING ALL LENGTHS OF 
RAYON AND COTTON REM- 
NANTS. 

REMNANTS PREPARED FOR 
DYERS, PRINTERS, AND 
BLEACHERIES. WILL ALSO 
ARRANGE FOR THE DYEING, 
AND FINISHING OF YOUR 
REMNANTS WITH COMPE- 
TENT FIRMS. Textile Seaming 
Co., 146 Greene St., New York 
12, N. Y. 














DYESTUFFS 


Will buy your surplus and obso- 
lete dyes and chemicals for cash 


NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
91 Oliver St. Boston, Mass 














THE , PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
‘For The Better Applicants'’ 





@ Technical @ Administrativ 
@ Sales PERSONNE 


215 GRAND THEATRE BLDG. 
Telephone MAin 8992 ATLA 





NTA 




















POSITION WANTED 


Two veterans, age 36, married, desire 
connection with progressive organization 
in South. One is interested in job as su- 
perintendent of small mill on sheeting or 
printcloths. Now employed as overseer. 
Other desires job as overseer spinning. 
Both capable, energetic, practical. Know 
and understand mill people and how to 
win their cooperation. Excellent refer- 
ences furnished at interview. Write 


L.Y.C., P. O. Box 2085, Greenville, S. C. 





























JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


Specializing in the Purchase and Sale of Used 
Textile Preparatory and Finishing Machinery 


Tel. 8-5616 
10 Purchase Street, Fall River, Mess. 





POSITION WANTED 


Designer age 30, desires change. 11 years 
experience on 16-20 Harness Dobbies, 
cotton and rayon blends for dresses and 
shirting. Capable of planning production 
and ordering stocks in all departments. 
Box 119, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


WEAVE MILL FOR SALE 
(NORTH CAROLINA) 


Will produce 10,000 pounds (appr oximately 60,000 
yards) print cloths weekly. 6,100 spindles, 12% 
iooms. Combed yarns and broadcloth possible with 
combers now ready to operate. Plenty of skilled 
labor. Present highly efficient management can be 
retained. Owners wish to retire. Inquiries solicite d. 
from principals only. Write Box 129, TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 























COMMISSION AGENTS 


Popular ‘‘Gull’’ Cleaner No. 77 for non- 
slip floor scrubbing, and related prod- 
ucts. M & M Chemical Co. has a few 
territories open. Address Box 172, 
Willimantic, Conn. 











POSITION WANTED 


Knitting machine fixer. 18 years experi- 
ence on Scott & Williams Model 
Coarse and fine gauge work. Seven years 
on 400 needle ‘‘K’s’’. Also experienced 
on loopers. Go anywhere. Box 124, 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 














PAUL B. EATON 


Potent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Blidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

















TEXTILE AUXILIARIES 


New and Used Textile Finishing 
Machinery and Supplies. 


Home of Bulldog Expanders. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 15 ORMSBEE AVE. 
Tel. Dexter 9650 and 8837 
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WANTED! 
DYESTUFFS 


Chemicals, Pigments, Oils, Waxes, Solvents, 
Wastes, Residues, By- Products. 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 


82 Beaver St. New York 5 
Hanover 2-6970 
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PENETRANTS 
DETERGENTS 
SOFTENERS 
REPELLENTS 
FINISHES 


bURK SCHIER 


Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents are made under careful plant 
and laboratory’control. Technical service men always available. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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BROAD 
LOOM BEAMS 
*® for Crompton & Knowles Looms’ 
% for Draper Looms (not shown) 





RIBBON LOOM 
BEAMS 
% adjustable 


head with 
fixed shaft 


*& fixed 
head with Get the complete story of Milton's role 
— in the Textile Industry ... WRITE FOR 


YOUR COPY OF CATALOG 455 (Steel 
Beams) OR CATALOG 45-AS (Light 
Metal Beams) 


MILTON 
MACHINE WORKS 


DESIGNERS - ENGINEERS - gaan 


(not shown) 


BEAMS 
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When you choose new rings 
When you replace, don’t duplicate merely from 
habit. True, new rings replacing worn rings of the 
same type can boost production appreciably. But 
Modern Ring Practice may give greater production 


with a different type or size of ring, and that’s 
where we come in. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘™4ss2 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 
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-.. fo move goods 
"in these lightweight 
, containers 


" Only half the weight of alum- 
inum, Diamond Vulcanized 





° Fibre is made into many types 

. of containers for easy, fast 
and economical materials 

° handling. 

- These barrels, as well as 
the complete line of boxes 

° and trucks—with or without 

‘ casters—are properly bal- 


anced and carry no dead 
° weight. 
- In spite of their light 
weight, Diamond Fibre con- 
tainers are sturdily construc- 
e ted for rough, tough hand- 
ling. They will not shatter or 
crack on impact—will not 
- scuff or scar. Send for Catalog 
HW -44 for complete struc- 
tural and application data 
. H.4-47 
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CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE CO, NEWARK 11, DEL 
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COfttitte ARP 


SPINNING BOBBIN 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
TESTED AND PROVED! 


The A. P. T. Tapered Warp Spinning Bobbin has proved its 
efficiency by use and acceptance for many years in the great 
majority of mills which have installed new spinning machinery. 
It has become the standard bobbin of the industry for new 
warp spinning frames. 
The reasons for the success of this yarn carrier are as follows: 
/. More and better spinning production due to the tapered 
construction of the bobbin. The larger diameter at the bottom 


puts less strain on the yarn at the start of the spin which 
means fewer ends down. 


@.More and better production in spooling and rewinding 
operations. The yarn comes off better from a tapered bobbin. 


5. Easier doffing at the spinning frame. Spindle tip suspen- 
sion and tough but resilient construction of bobbins permit 
positive seating with finger tip pressure. Thus the bobbins 
come off easily. 
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‘ plasti -weld 


{ F . toecsed"} 


STEEL PLASTIC 
REINFORCED 


REINFORCED 


OTHER 
ADVANTAGES 


Like other A. P. T. Yarn Carri- 
ers, this tube is made of laminated 
paper impregnated for moisture 
resistance and hardened by bak- 
ing. It is highly resistant to dis- 
tortion, chipping and _ splitting, 
will not splinter and is free from 
static. Deep, well rounded corru- 
gations permit free but controlled 
delivery. 


Check with your spinning ma- 
chinery or spindle manufacturer 
for further information on the 
advantages of the A. P. Tapered 
Warp Spinning Bobbin. 


TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


GREENVILLE, S$. C. 


COMPANY, TORONTO, CANADA 
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—_ bridges 

i IMPLE, inexpensive, hand-propelled 
| q transfer bridges, as illustrated, provide hoisting and 

» conveying service for the entire floor area of the 

] slasher room bays in which they operate. Interlock Cleveland Tramrail has been tried and proven in 
} mechanisms on the ends of the bridges permit locking dozens of textile mills of all kinds and sizes. It is 
: f two or more bridges together so that a carrier with lifting and conveying cotton, wool, rayon, nylon and 

d its load can be transferred from one to the other. silk in every stage of preparation wherever the weight 
¢. Because of ball-bearing wheels and smooth, raised, is more than one man can handle. 

j flat track treads, extremely little effort is required to If you are interested in improved efficiency and 
> propel either a bridge or carrier. Cleveland Tramrail many other important advantages that are possible 
9 equipment has a guaranteed starting effort of 15 lbs. with Cleveland Tramrail, you owe it to yourself and 
' and running effort of 10 lbs. per ton weight. to your company to get the facts. 

a 

| GET THIS BOOK! 

BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with CURVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
ee ee ae aoe eaae TIME CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 


2857 EAST 287TH STREET, WICKLIFFE, OHIO 


AN, CLEVELAND (49 TRAMRBAIL 
OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT — 





a By 
. Siam. 
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*Reg. Trade Mark 


A BETTER REDUCING AGENT 





Customers are critical of textile printing. 
And your best assurance of favorable comment 
— sales — is to use Discolite with vat 


colors in discharge pastes. 


DISCOLITE RETAINS its efficiency at high temperatures. 





IT’S ECONOMICAL . . . sodium sulphoxylate formalde- 
hyde, supplied in highly concentrated lump or powder form. 





IT’S VERSATILE . . . fine performance results 
in white and colored discharge printing . . . 


in hydrosulphite indigo printing. | 
GOOD FOR STRIPPING, TOO. When other stripping 


agents fail, Discolite often does the job .. . an 





extra economy typical of all Royce Products. 





ee Remember these two important points: Discolite is a 
; | reducing agent; it’s made only by Royce. 
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